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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PHILANTHROPIC MOVEMENTS, 


THE early spring of 1899 showed some signifi- 
cant events in the progress of great educational 
and philanthropic movements. Not long after the 
opening of the Session a measure entitled ‘The 
Education of Children Bill’ was introduced by 
Mr. W. S. Robson, Q.C., which proposed to 
make a serious change in the relations between 
the employment and the education of children. 
The principal object of the measure was to pro- 
vide that the earliest age at which a child might 
give up attendance at school in order to enter 
into employment should be advanced from eleven 
to twelve years, and should apply to all children, 
except such as, under peculiar and legally recog- 
nised conditions, were wholly or partly exempt 
‘from attendance at school. The principle in- 
volved in this proposed measure had already been 
a subject of much public discussion in England 
and in other European States. A Conference 
VIL. A 
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had been held at Berlin in 1890 on the general 
subject of factory labour, and there the principle 
of the Bill with regard to children employed 
in factories had been accepted by the British 
representatives with, it was generally under- 
stood, the express approval of Lord Salisbury. 
Since that time nothing had been done by 
any English Government, whether Conservative 
or Liberal, to put the principle into action by 
force of statute. In some other States where 
the principle of limiting the working time for 
children had been acted upon in the interests of 
education the results had been found to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Robson had a full opportunity, when 
moving the second reading of the Bill on the 
first of March, to go into the whole subject. He 
showed that England thus far occupied a position 
which compared unfavourably with that of some 
Continental States, and he strongly condemned 
the half-time system, as it was then termed, on 
the ground that it proved prejudicial not only 
to the interests of education, although that would 
have been in itself enough to condemn it, but 
also to the real interests of the manufactur- 
ing industries. A strong and very outspoken 
opposition came from some of the representatives 
of Lancashire manufacturing districts and from 
some Conservative representatives of agricultural 
regions. The most remarkable stand made for 
the Bill was that of Sir John Gorst, then Vice- 
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President of the Council, who acted in this 
instance with the characteristic independence he 
had shown many times before, and was to show 
again in later days. Sir John Gorst was well 
known to have made a close practical study of 
the whole question, and the House listened to him 
with deep interest, none the less deep because it 
was well understood that he was now speaking 
for himself and not for the Administration. He 
gave his full support to the principle of the 
measure so far as it applied to the employ- 
ment of children in the factories of cities and 
towns, or in any manner of factory work wher- 
ever carried on. England, he contended, was 
already pledged to such legislation by the part 
which it had taken in the Berlin Conference. 
Sir John himself had been a representative of 
the English Government during the sittings of 
that Conference. He went into the question 
with great precision of detail and clearness of 
argument. He insisted that no real loss, even 
of a pecuniary kind, would come to the manu- 
facturers in the end from the proposed arrange- 
ments which were to secure for the children of 
the poor a better education before being handed 
over to the making of money in order to help 
in the support of their families. He drew, how- 
ever, a Clear distinction between the employment 
of children in factories and factory districts and 
their employment in the fields and in agricul- 
ture, and pointed out that the employment of 
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children in field work was not one of the sub- 
jects which came directly under the consideration 
of the Berlin Conference. He showed how to 
growing children a certain amount of light daily 
employment in the open fields might well be 
made conducive to the promotion alike of health 
and education. Sir John Gorst contended that 
the educational system which it was found 
necessary more and more to enlarge where 
children employed in factory towns were con- 
cerned might not be necessary or even suitable 
for children working in the country. He told 
the House that it was quite possible to recon- 
cile the employment of children in the country 
with a steady progress in education, and that, 
according to his judgment, the children employed 
in the fields might well be obliged to attend 
school until a comparatively advanced age, and 
might be saved from any possible disadvantages 
coming from too much study by the closing of 
the schools in summer during the time when 
regular agricultural operations were going on. 
Mr. Asquith, on the part of the Liberals, took 
a decisive view as to the advantages which might 
be secured by the passing of such a measure as 
that then under discussion. He declared that 
there could be no possible doubt as to the course 
which most members on the Liberal side of the 
House would take with regard to the question. 
Indeed he went so far as to assert his emphatic 
opinion that, even after the enforcement of 
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the policy represented by the measure, the stan- 
dard of education in England as compared 
with that of foreign countries would be ridicu- 
lously low, and he explained that he accepted 
Mr. Robson’s Bill not as anything like a final 
measure but only as a welcome step on the way 
to reform. The second reading was carried by 
317 votes to 59. The slight interest which the 
Government took in the measure was made mani- 
fest by the fact that only one of the members 
of the Administration having seats in the House 
of Commons voted for the second reading. That 
one Ministerial supporter of the measure was Mr. 
Ritchie, who had often shown an independent 
activity im the help which he rendered to 
measures of industrial and educational reform, 
coming from whatever party or section. 

At an early subsequent period of the Session 
Sir John Gorst, having in his Ministerial capacity 
to deal with the general question of secondary 
education, referred to the large support given to 
Mr. Robson’s Bill as an evidence that public 
opinion was making satisfactory progress with 
regard to the question of education for the 
poorer classes, and especially as to the necessity 
for extending the age of compulsory attendance 
at school. He expressed his conviction that the 
change proposed by that Bill was the first neces- 
sary reform, and that without it all other reforms 
would be found unavailing. Mr. Robson’s Bill 
came before the House of Commons again on 
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May 31, a day which might seem singularly ill 
suited to secure a good attendance for a measure 
brought forward by a private member and re- 
ceiving no general support from the statesmen in 
office. Under the new regulations the House 
met on Derby Day, and on that day Mr. Robson's 
Bill came on for discussion in Committee. For- 
tunately for the progress of the measure, it soon 
appeared that the opponents of the Bill included 
a much larger proportion of men for whom the 
Derby Day had an irresistible charm than of those 
who were disposed to favour the Bill, or were 
willing to give it an unprejudiced hearing. On 
the motion that the Bill go into Committee an 
amendment, known in the House of Commons as 
‘dilatory,’ was moved, to the effect that the 
further progress of the measure, or, at least, 
its operation in law, should be postponed for five 
years so that the employers might be allowed a 
proper opportunity to prepare for the new con- 
ditions which the measure was destined to intro- 
duce. The proposal for delay was made the 
occasion of some superfluous debate, but when a 
division came to be taken it was supported by 
only ten votes in a House that contained the 
somewhat large attendance for the Derby Day 
of 173 members. The next proposal was that 
the age for children entering employments should 
begin at eleven and a half instead of twelve 
years, a proposition which was effectively dis- 
posed of by Sir John Gorst, who declared that 
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the British Government had pledged themselves 
with other Governments, not only to the general 
principle represented by Mr. Robson’s Bill, but 
also to the understanding that the minimum age 
for children to enter into employment in factories 
and workshops should be twelve years. Yet 
even this decisive expression of opinion coming 
from so high an authority did not succeed in 
carrying the new regulation without a long dis- 
cussion and even a division, although only 18 
members voted against it while 177 gave their 
votes in its support. Mr. Robson consented 
to one slight alteration in his measure, an 
alteration which had to deal with rural dis- 
tricts only, where the local authority had fixed 
thirteen years as the minimum age for exemption 
for children employed in agricultural work. Mr. 
Robson expressed his willingness to make such 
an alteration in the terms of his measure as to 
allow children over eleven years of age and under 
thirteen, who had passed the local standard ex- 
empting them, not to be compelled to attend 
more than 250 times in a year. Mr. Yoxall, 
an advanced Radical who was greatly interested 
in the School Teachers’ Union, opposed this pro- 
viso on the ground that too much had been 
yielded already in the vain hope of conciliating 
the support of the factory interests, and there- 
upon other. alterations were also proposed by 
opponents of the measure, to which Mr. Robson 
offered a steady resistance. Finally, the con- 
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cession he offered to the agriculturists was 
carried by 245 votes against 26. — 

Again and again efforts were made to effect 
other alterations in the Bill, or at least to pre- 
vent it from getting any farther forward during 
the limited time which a private measure could 
have in the course of so busy a Session. The 
closure moved in the interest of the Bill was 
agreed to by 263 to 26 votes, and the clause as 
it now stood was finally carried. When the Bill 
was brought on for its third reading on the 14th 
of June, some new attempts were made to prevent 
it from completing its progress, but by this time 
the great majority of the House had become alive 
to the genuine importance of the measure and to 
the very moderate nature of the wholesome reforms 
which it introduced, and all further opposition of 
a pertinacious kind was allowed to end in mere 
grumblings. The Bill passed through the House 
of Commons, and early in the following month 
went successfully through its ordeal in the House 
of Lords. The measure was only a step in the 
progress of a great and beneficial movement, but 
it was a measure thoroughly characteristic of the 
spirit of modern improvement. 

One of the proposed reforms in our social legis- 
lation, about which a great deal was heard during 
these later years of Queen Victoria’s reign, was the 
scheme for a Government system by which indus- 
trious and provident persons in the poorer classes 
could be enabled to secure a certain amount of 
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pension for their old age. The central idea of the 
scheme was that an arrangement should be made 
by which the working-classes might be enabled 
to deposit certain periodical sums under public 
security, with the result that when they had 
reached the period of life after which hard work 
can no longer be carried on they might reckon on 
having a small weekly pension which would be 
enough to keep them out of the workhouse. The 
principle of the proposed system was thoroughly 
economic in the best sense of the word. It would 
at once enable the working-man to make a secure, 
although small, provision for his old age, and would 
at the same time help to relieve the community 
from some of the cost entailed upon the public by 
the necessity of supporting the ever-increasing 
mass of pauperism. Mr. Chamberlain at one 
time identified himself with this scheme, and was 
indeed entitled to be regarded as its author, so 
far at least as our modern days are concerned. 
But though the project was brought forward 
again and again, and created much discussion both 
in Parliament and outside it, and seemed for a 
time as if destined to create an agitation and a 
party of its own, it began after a while to hang 
fire. Other subjects of debate and of agitation 
came up every now and then, and the plan for 
enabling the industrious poor to provide them- 
selves by the help of the local authorities with 
some means of living for their old age was put 
aside. Nothing could have been in the true sense 
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more pressing as a project of social reform on the 
attention of the whole public. But it had the 
disadvantage that it did not clamour for immediate 
settlement, and the leaders of parties and sections 
appeared to find that something else was always 
coming up which political interests would not 
allow them to overlook at the moment. The poor 
we shall always have with us, and it is the fate 
of the poor, as of all other classes, to grow old if 
only they live long enough. 

Therefore the provision for that descent into 
the years when hard work is no longer possible 
did not present itself as a business which pressed 
for instant arrangement. The project appeared as 
if it were likely to take its place among other 
social reforms which are quietly left to be dealt 
with by philanthropists and social reformers, but 
which practical politicians, leaders of Parliamentary 
sections, and eminent personages who claim to be 
regarded as statesmen are not bound to encumber 
themselves with at any given moment. Even the 
most practical statesmen gave it their approval and 
encouragement, but apparently they approved and 
encouraged it as they approved of and encouraged 
the temperance movement, missionary work in 
heathen regions, the efforts to promote decent and 
moral ways of living among the slums and alleys 
of great cities, and the campaigns of the Salvation 
Army. Such is the only plausible explanation of 
the manner in which the statesmanship of the 
hour allowed this really great project for old-age 
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pensions to pass for the time into the background 
of legislation. We may be sure, however, that the 
proposal for a national system of old-age pensions 
is destined before long to come to the front again 
and to be carried to its full accomplishment. 
‘When some Government made up whether of 
Liberals or Conservatives, or of a combination of 
the more moderate members of each political 
party, comes into power which shall recognise that 
the first duty of a British Administration is to 
look after the social improvement and the well- 
being of the people in these islands, we may be 
sure that the system of old-age pensions will be 
promptly and satisfactorily established. It may 
be anticipated that before long there will be a 
reaction against the sudden modern passion for 
extension of territory and for rivalry in arma- 
ments. When that time of reaction has set in 
there can be little doubt that Parliament and the 
country will recognise the immense national im- 
portance of that great project with which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s name was so long associated, but 
which he did not find time or see his way to 
carry to success during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

In the meanwhile it will interest our readers 
to know the high-water level to which the agita- 
tion for old-age pensions reached. A Committee 
had been appointed by Parliament to consider 
the whole subject, and of this Committee Mr. 
Henry Chaplin was chairman, and many men of 
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mark, such as Mr. Lecky, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, and Sir Walter Foster were members. 
The Committee were not by any means in 
unanimity as to their decisions, and some of 
their most important recommendations were only 
carried by a not very large majority. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the receipt of a pension 
should be open alike to men and women, and 
that the applicant should be a British subject at 
least sixty-five years of age who had not within 
the previous twenty years been convicted of any 
offence and sentenced to penal servitude, or to 
imprisonment without the option of a fine, and 
had not received poor relief except medical relief, 
unless under special and exceptional conditions, 
during twenty years before the application for a 
pension. It was also recommended that each 
applicant should have lived for not less than 
twelve months within the district of the local 
authority granting the pension, should have an 
income from all sources of not more than ten 
shillings a week already, and should be able to 
show that he had done the best by his industry 
and providence to make a provision for himself 
and for the family dependent on him. The Com- 
mittee also offered several recommendations with 
regard to the creation of an authority in every 
division of the country to receive and decide 
on applications for the pensions, and that the 
authority should be appointed by the guardians 
from their own number in the first instance, and, 
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with additions made under regulations framed 
by the Local Government Board, should after- 
wards be independent of the Board of Guardians. 
It was recommended that the cost of the pen- 
sions should be borne by the common fund of 
each union; that a contribution from Imperial 
sources should be made to that fund, and that 
the amount of the pension should be fixed at 
not less than five shillings or more than seven 
shillings a week at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee; that the pension should be awarded 
for a period of not less than three years, but 
could be renewed at the end of each such period, 
and was liable to be withdrawn at any time if, 
according to the judgment of the pension-granting 
authority, any circumstances should demand or 
justify the withdrawal. Such was, in fact, the 
internal construction of the scheme prepared and 
recommended by the Committee, and it will 
enable our readers to see at once the shape 
taken by the project when it had reached to its 
latest and most authoritative form, and will help 
them the better to understand the justification 
for the establishment of such a system and the 
chances it would have of proving a real and 
substantial benefit to the community. 

Among the many projects of social reform 
which occupied the attention of Parliament in 
this Session was a measure known as the Money- 
Lending Bill introduced into the House of Lords 
by Lord James of Hereford. The preparation of 
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this Bill was the result of the labours of a 
Select Committee appointed for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the troubles and evils 
arising from the spread of the professional money- 
lending system, and the possibility of devising 
some legislative protection against its tempta- 
tions and dangers. The Committee had received 
much important evidence from various sources, 
and had very fully considered the whole sub- 
ject. Lord James of Hereford had drawn up a 
Bill framed upon the recommendations of the 
Select Committee, and it appeared to be a 
measure thoroughly practical in its character, 
which, while applying itself to repress, by feas- 
ible legislation, the worst abuses of the system, 
did not go in for a moral crusade against the 
whole principle of lending money on various pro- 
portionate terms of interest. It proposed to deal 
with the abuses and the excesses of usury, and 
not to fix a precise limit of interest which was 
never to be overstepped under any conditions. 
One provision of the Bill was that every person 
undertaking to carry on the business of a money- 
lender should be registered under one name only, 
and that his own name, and should not be 
allowed to start an imaginary company under 
names invented for the purpose. Another clause 
was to the effect that the words ‘ professional 
money-lender’ should not include the ordinary 
pawnbroker or banker, or other person carrying 
on a recognised commercial or financial business, 
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during the operations of which he might have 
to advance money on the ordinary terms to those 
with whom he had dealings. This clause required 
that a copy of every contract with the condi- 
tions set forth in it should be given to the 
borrower. The main purpose of this clause was 
to give fair protection to those who, in the 
legitimate way of business, had to make ad- 
vances to some of their customers. The measure 
was to have the effect of giving full power to 
the courts of law to revise and annul any con- 
tract with the money-lender, and to relieve the 
borrower in cases where the contract, which he 
had been prevailed upon to accept, imposed on 
him the payment of interest at a rate entirely 
out of proportion to any benefits that he could 
receive from it. Where the interest demanded 
and agreed upon was less than 10 per cent. 
per annum the court of law was not to inter- 
fere. Thus far it was assumed the borrower 
might be safely left to exercise his own discre- 
tion as to the amount which he was willing to 
pay for a temporary and desirable relief, and the 
object of the measure was to put down actual 
usury, and it was not intended to declare that 
under no conditions might the lender go beyond 
the ordinary rate of interest even when dealing 
with a somewhat uncertain borrower. But where 
the interest exceeded 10 per cent. and became ex- 
travagantly usurious, or where unreasonable charges 
were made for making inquiries and conducting 
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the business arrangements of a loan, the law 
courts were to be entitled to review the whole 
contract between lender and borrower, might call 
for a full statement of accounts, and might, after 
an examination into all the conditions of the 
bargain, decide upon the amount which the court 
should ascertain to be reasonably and justly 
due by the man who borrowed to the man who 
lent. 

An objection was made to the proposal that 
the court should be empowered to overrule con- 
tracts where the interest charged was more than 
10 per cent. This objection was founded on the 
general principle that any limitation of the rate 
of interest was an interference with freedom of con- 
tract, and that freedom of contract was the very life 
of trade. _ But those who pressed this objection did 
not seem to remember that in all the dealings 
of civilised society the law of a country claims 
the right to protect the weak against the strong, 
and that in many or most of our ordinary busi- 
ness dealings the principle is acknowledged that 
the rate of interest may be fixed by legal super- 
vision. It became therefore a matter of con- 
sideration whether the evils created by the 
practice of usurious money-lending had or had not 
reached that height when the law in all civilised 
countries is called upon to intervene for the pro- 
tection of the needy and the weak. Lord James, 
in defending his Bill, told the House of Lords 
that without this particular clause he feared that 
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not only must the measure fail to be of any use 
for the prevention of usury, but that the with- 
drawal of the clause would strengthen the hand 
of the money-lender by enabling him to say that | 
Parliament itself had compelled his opponents to 
moderate their opposition to his ways of doing 
business. The opposition in the House of Lords 
came to little or nothing, and the Bill passed its 
second reading without a division. 

In the early days of the Session of 1900, the 
Bill was reintroduced in the House of Lords by 
Lord James of Hereford and speedily found its way 
to the Lower House. There, while passing through 
the Standing Committee on Law, it was much 
crippled in the interests of some who feared that 
its provisions might be applied to those who lent 
money but were not of the class intended to be 
controlled. Thus altered the Bill returned to the 
House of Lords two days before the Prorogation. 
Acceptance of the amendments or loss of the Bill 
was the alternative and the former course was 
taken. Thus weakened this meritorious Bill found 
its way into the Statute Book, but there are some 
who think that the weapon intended to be bravely 
used in defence of the weak and unwary has, 
through the action of the Judges, been but spar- 
ingly employed. 

An attempt in the same direction was made by 
Lord Russell of Killowen, who brought forward a 
measure intended to check a system of corrupt and 
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lenders, or individual money-lenders, and the large 
numbers of persons whose immediate need or love 
for pecuniary speculation makes them ready to 
accept any conditions of usurious interest with 
the hope of escaping from some immediate pres- 
sure, or with the hope of doing a good stroke of 
business in the future. This measure was the 
result of inquiry made into the whole subject 
by a special Committee of the London Chambers of 
Commerce, and of the recommendations which the 
Committee proposed for bringing the law to bear 
on the corrupt and corrupting system. The Bill 
was welcomed by the Lord Chancellor as a much 
needed reform, although he expressed a fear 
that the difficulties of dealing with some of the 
corrupt practices would be found insurmountable. 
The Bishops of London and Westminster both 
spoke strongly in favour of the general principle 
embodied in the measure, and offered advice as 
to the means of making its application more 
effective. The Bill went into Committee on the 
8th of June, but it made no further practical 
progress. Mr. Balfour proposed, on July 17, to 
drop this Bill—with several others—owing to pres- 
sure of time and the approaching end of the Session. 
It came to represent, in fact, one other of the fore- 
shadowed social reforms of that period, and thus 
has its claim to be recorded as an event of some 
significance. 

On April 21, 1899, a great meeting was 
held at the Mansion House in London to pro- 
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mote the objects and maintain the funds of the 
organisation known as the Salvation Army. Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Monkswell, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
were present. Mr. Cecil Rhodes bore high per- 
sonal testimony to the work which the Salvation 
Army was accomplishing in South Africa and 
gave in his contribution of £200 to the funds. 
Lord Aberdeen tendered his high tribute of praise 
to the labours of the Salvation Army in Western 
Australia. The Salvation Army had at length 
come to be recognised by all classes in England 
as a power of the highest influence and value in 
the promotion of sobriety, morality, industry, and 
intelligence among the poor of these ' countries 
and of all countries where its work had been 
carried on. For a long time the Salvation 
Army had not been taken much into account 
by the majority of those who belonged to what 
are conventionally described as _ the higher 
classes of society. There was, indeed, a very 
common inclination among those classes to take 
account only of the peculiarities in the move- 
ment which invited ridicule. There was even 
at one time an apparent inclination among 
newspaper critics to regard the Salvation 
Army as just the sort of professedly religious 
and really grotesque institution which Charles 
Dickens would have described in some of his 
most humorous chapters. But the Salvation 
Army had been giving every year more and 
more distinct and practical evidences of its 
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capacity for doing great work, and evidence also 
of its capacity to judge as to the best manner 
in which its own especial work could be carried 
to success. Public opinion, therefore, abroad as 
well as at home, was now coming to understand 
and appreciate the success of the Salvation 
Army. The great meeting we have just told of 
was only one of many public demonstrations 
got up in appeal to the country for the support 
and the spread of the Salvation Army’s work. 

It was Emerson, if we remember rightly, who 
said that every great idea, no matter how uni- 
versal may have been its gradual acceptance, 
had its origin in the mind of one man. This 
might be said with marked emphasis of the 
work accomplished by the Salvation Army. 
General Booth, as he has always been called 
since he began his campaign, originated the en- 
terprise of the Salvation Army; gave it a name 
which it has ever since borne; acted as its 
leader ; led its invasions of every civilised country 
in the world and of many not yet civilised; and 
even when he had grown into old age continued 
to be its Commander-in-Chief. William Booth 
was in his early days a minister of the Metho- 
dist New Connection, and in this capacity came 
to settle in the East End of London. There he 
had ample opportunities of observing the misery, 
the ignorance, the utter lack of education, and 
the many vices prevailing in all that region of 
the great city. He found that a large propor- 
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tion of the poor in the East End had no ideas 
whatever on the subject of religion and never 
attended any place of worship. He saw, too, 
that drunkenness was a vice which seemed to 
cling to poverty and to ignorance, and that even 
among the wives and mothers of that poorest 
class drunkenness was common to a terrible 
extent. 

Mr. Booth, the Rev. Mr. Booth as he then 
was, started, in the first instance, what he 
called a Christian Mission, having for its object 
to bring home to the minds and hearts of the 
poor some better and higher ideals of life. But 
he soon found that the evils against which he 
was striving would have to be encountered by 
a bolder and more aggressive form of strategy 
than the quiet work of moral conversion which 
he had begun to carry on. The idea came into 
his mind that those evils must be assailed by 
some form of actual invasion, and from that idea 
came the scheme of the Salvation Army. He 
gathered around him a number of earnest and 
devoted men and women who were willing to be 
led by him as their Commander-in-Chief into an 
organised invasion of the realms of ignorance, 
squalor, and vice. He then assumed that military 
title which he has ever since retained, and which 
is now accorded to him with the hearty approval 
of the civilised world. He arranged his great 
army according to the ordinary divisions and 
subdivisions of military organisation, and he sent 
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out an army corps here, there, and everywhere 
to invade the homes of the enemy. The military 
titles and divisions of rank were set up in his 
army after the same model, and his troops went 
about endeavouring to establish their ‘slum 
posts, their rescue homes for fallen women, 
their systems of labour and their offices for the 
hire of labour, their shelters, food depéts, homes 
for inebriates, and their centres of religious and 
moral instruction. The Salvation Army had its 
habitual marchings and counter-marchings in 
something like military form, with banners, 
bands, and uniforms, throughout the poorer 
quarters of every city. The poor and the suffer- 
ing were thus not merely invited and encouraged 
to come and seek help and teaching and the 
means of making a livelihood, but found their 
regions actually invaded by the Salvation Army, 
and were compelled to listen to its appeals. 

For a time the general public regarded this 
idea of starting an imitation army for the con- 
quest of poverty and vice as something approach- 
ing very nearly to the burlesque, and did not 
believe that any really beneficent, substantial, 
and enduring results were likely to come from 
this sort of sham army. But General Booth 
understood thoroughly the nature of the work he 
had to do and the best means of accomplishing 
it. He knew that nothing would be s0 likely to 
attract followers to such a mission as to prevail 
upon men and women to enrol themselves as 
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members of his organisation, to give them definite 
position and title and regular occupation in his 
work, and thus to stir within them those honour- 
able feelings of professional comradeship which 
would bring out in aid of the work whatever 
spirit’ of generous emulation was in their hearts. 
A public opinion of its own thus grew up in the 
ranks of the Salvation Army, and as there was 
never a system of purchased commission existing 
in General Booth’s force it was open to the very 
poorest and humblest to make his way by honest 
and effective service to a position of honour 
among his comrades. General Booth appears to 
have known full well also how much of the 
dramatic or, at all events, of the theatric senti- 
ment there is in the minds of most human beings, 
and how stimulating it is to feel that one is 
playing the part of a gallant soldier, even 
though the enemies he has to encounter are the 
vice and the poverty of a city’s most squalid 
and most inglorious regions. The General’s eldest 
son became his chief of the staff, another son 
was put in charge of the Salvation Army corps 
in Australasia. The General’s eldest daughter 
directed with her husband the work to be done 
in Holland and Belgium, another daughter, with 
her husband, had charge of operations in the 
United States, and so on through the whole 
family, each one being entrusted with a separate 
department in the work of conquest. The 
General’s wife was at her husband’s right-hand 
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side in all his work until she died of cancer in 
the autumn of 1890. Her death, a terrible 
calamity to her husband, was yet a calamity 
which only seemed to nerve him for more ener- 
getic effort in that great cause towards which, 
as he well knew, her dying wishes would have 
sped him on. 

The Salvation Army established its posts and 
stations in every country throughout Europe, in 
the United States and South America, in Austral- 
asia, India, South Africa, the West Indies, Japan, 
and indeed in every region where a foothold could 
be obtained and where there was any good work 
to be done. Of course all this enterprise required 
large funds to support it, and General Booth 
made appeals again and again to the generosity 
of the public in every country he invaded, and 
his appeals seemed everywhere to have met with 
generous response. In 1890 he announced that 
£100,000 would be needed in order to begin one 
of his great schemes of social rescue, and it is 
understood that he obtained all the money that 
he wanted. Two years later he announced that 
£30,000 a year would be necessary to carry out 
and permanently sustain one especial project of 
his for the invasion of ‘Darkest England.’ 
General Booth’s appeal was recommended to the 
public of England by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Compton, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, and many other public men whose 
names do not exactly suggest the likelihood of 
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their being taken in by any showy project of 
professional philanthropy. Later on the working 
of this particular scheme was submitted to the 
consideration of a committee of inquiry, and the 
committee, after a careful study of the subject, 
gave a favourable report as to the nature of the 
scheme and the manner in which the funds 
subscribed for its support were applied to its 
purposes. The members of this committee of 
inquiry were the Earl of Onslow, Lord James 
of Hereford (Sir Henry James as he then was), 
Mr. Walter Long, Mr. E. Waterhouse, President 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and 
Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, M.P. 

General Booth thoroughly understands the 
use of the printing-press, of the newspaper and 
the pamphlet, for his projects of world-wide con- 
quest, and he has published many volumes and 
pamphlets and written many articles in exposi- 
tion of his views. In 1880 he started a weekly 
gazette devoted to his regenerating projects, 
called by the appropriate name of the War Cry. 
A version of the same journal is published at 
every colonial and foreign centre of the Salva- 
tion Army, and the War Cry is understood to 
have in this way a circulation of nearly 700,000 
copies. General Booth publishes a French version 
of his journal entitled Hn Avant in Paris, and 
issues appropriate versions translated into the 
language of the people in many great cities and 
towns throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
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and Australia. He has personally visited again 
and again the headquarters of his various organi- 
sations; it would seem as if age could not wither 
nor custom stale the infinite variety of his enter- 
prises. His main plan of action seems to be to 
keep things going everywhere and never to allow 
any feeling of languor or sense of monotony to 
come over those who are acting under his com- 
mand. No merely philanthropic movement has 
in our time kept alive and controlled so active 
and so widespread an organisation. 

There are religious and missionary bodies 
which have even surpassed General Booth in 
the extent of their work throughout the world, 
but no lay movement set on foot for the spiritual 
rescue as well as the promotion of morality, good 
order, industry, and physical comfort amongst the 
poorest classes has ever, so far as we know, 
equalled the amount of work done by the Salva- 
tion Army. It is one of the peculiar institutions 
of our time, and has come of late years to receive 
the recognition and encouragement of sovereigns 
as well as of private philanthropists and philan- 
thropic institutions. The inspiring purpose of 
the Salvation Army’s work appears to be the 
awakening of the poor themselves to some sense 
of the immediate causes of their poverty and 
their misery, and to bring to their huts and 
garrets the means of obtaining a better living 
by their own exertions and their own powers of 
self-discipline. The Salvation Army does not 
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merely preach sermons or chant songs to the 
poorest classes with the view of teaching them 
that they ought to be sober and steady, moral 
and industrious, no matter how miserable may 
be the conditions of their lives and how little 
opportunity they may have for lifting themselves 
out of the slough of despond. Every man and 
woman to whom a direct appeal is made is 
offered by the Salvation Army the means of 
entering on a better course of existence. The 
drunkard is put in the way of obtaining the 
shelter of an inebriate asylum until his physical 
and nervous system shall have grown strong 
enough to enable him to come out into active 
life and make a decent livelihood for himself, and 
then the means of making that decent livelihood 
are brought within his reach. There are homes 
for fallen women, and they too are helped to 
earn their daily bread in decency and morality. 
The agricultural labourer has employment on the 
land found for him, and the denizen of the slums 
is not allowed, for sheer want of work, to drift 
into abject pauperism. 

Throughout the whole organisation a direct 
appeal is made to that spirit of comradeship 
which is the very life of enterprise. Those who 
seek the help of the Salvation Army are invited 
to enrol themselves in its ranks and are taught 
to feel that they are no longer mere waifs of 
society but are members of a powerful organisa- 
tion and are serving under a common flag. Each 
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man and woman who is enrolled in that Army 
and serving under that flag becomes a missionary 
of the order, and feels a natural and a personal 
pride in proclaiming its doctrine and expanding 
the field of its work. The Salvation Army is 
always moving under the full light of public 
opinion, indeed under the very glare of hostile 
criticism, and we have already shown that it was 
for a long time the object of much ridicule from 
the outer world. As the years of its movement 
have gone on it has more and more been able to 
vindicate not only its purposes but its practical 
results, and to be regarded as one of the great 
reforming movements of the age. The immense 
gatherings, exhibitions foreign and domestic, held 
periodically by the Salvation Army in London 
and other capitals keep the attention of the 
world alive to the results of its work. We 
have heard now and then of dissensions among 
leaders of the Army, as we have heard of dis- 
sensions in other war offices, but in the former 
case, as in the latter, the temporary disputes do 
not seem much to affect the movement of the 
army at the word of command. The Salvation 
Army has made for itself a place in our history. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
NEW IRELAND. 


Tue Irish National party had for some time 
been passing through changes which led to a 
new and, for Irish National purposes, a very 
auspicious development. After the death of 
Charles Stewart Parnell the Nationalists had 
remained for a while divided into two separate 
and, it might even be said, antagonistic parties, 
The large majority of Irish National members 
remained under the one leadership while the 
other party, led by Mr. John Redmond, was 
very small in numbers, made up, indeed, only 
of a group of men who had remained attached 
to Parnell under all conditions. Mr. John 
Redmond was a man of undoubted Parliamen- 
tary capacity. He had a remarkable gift of 
eloquence, which he could adapt alike to the 
House of Commons and the public platform. He 
had an attractive presence and a singularly 
powerful, resonant, and musical voice which 
gave expressiveness and effect to every argu- 
ment and, when occasion needed, to impassioned 
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appeal. He belonged to that class of life which 
usually represents the landlordism of the country. 
But he was a convinced and most earnest 
Nationalist, and his whole style, manner, and 
bearing were admirably suited to the House 
of Commons. He had been a member of that 
House from his early manhood, and no member, 
even among the official ranks, better understood 
the rules and could better follow the precedents 
of the Parliamentary assembly. His absolute 
sincerity and genial ways had secured for him 
the respect and regard even of those former col- 
leagues from whom of late years he had been 
completely separated. It seemed a singular stroke 
of evil fate which had left such a man to be the 
leader merely of some half-a-dozen followers. There 
was in the hearts of Irish Home Rulers a vague 
hope that sometime or other he might be enabled 
to take his place, and that a leading place, among 
the Irishmen in the House of Commons who formed 
the majority of the Nationalist party. 

Meanwhile the majority of the party was led 
for some sessions by Mr. John Dillon, himself 
a typical and commanding figure in Irish politi- 
cal life. Mr. Dillon was the son of a dis- 
tinguished Irish patriot, John Blake Dillon, who 
had always been devoted to the cause of Ireland, 
and was by the side of Smith O’Brien in the 
unsuccessful effort at rebellion made by the Young 
Ireland party in 1848. The elder Dillon, it was 
well known, had not been in favour of that 
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hasty and unprepared movement, but when it 
suddenly broke into an actual struggle against 
the power of England he had preferred to take 
his stand beside his leader in the open field 
rather than seem to desert him in the hour of 
his desperate effort. He had then been for 
many years an exile in the United States, but 
when an amnesty was granted to all concerned 
in the movement of 1848 he returned to Ireland, 
and accepted a place in the House of Commons. 
There he made many friends among English 
Liberals, and gained especially the esteem of 
John Bright. His son John Dillon had entered 
public life with a full endowment of his father’s 
national spirit and political capacity, and as leader 
of the Irish majority he won the esteem of all 
parties in the House. But John Dillon was 
not satisfied with the conditions under which he 
had to lead the majority of the party, and his 
unselfish and patriotic nature yearned for a 
complete reconciliation between the two sections 
of Irish Nationalists. It had become his con- 
viction that a complete reconciliation between 
these two sections was not easy of attainment 
while the majority remained under the leader- 
ship of one of those who had felt compelled to 
separate themselves from Parnell and his minority 
of followers. John Dillon was convinced that 
a most important step towards reconciliation 
would be taken if the majority were to invite 
that reconciliation by the announcement of their 
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wish to choose a leader from the ranks of the 
Parnellite minority. It seemed also to Dillon 
that the majority who had won so complete a 
victory in Ireland at the General Election might 
well afford to make a generous sacrifice in order 
to bring the whole body of Irish Home Rulers 
once again into cordial co-operation. 

There had been a General Election through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland as a result of the 
famous division on the Cordite question described 
in a former yolume of this History. As the 
result of that election in Ireland only ten re- 
presentatives of the Parnellite section had been 
elected while some seventy Nationalists on the 
other side found places in the House of Commons. 
The moment therefore seemed singularly auspicious 
to Mr. Dillon and to many others of his party 
for a direct movement in favour of reunion. A 
suggestion was made about this time by the 
Catholic Archbishop of Toronto, Canada, and by 
other colonial sympathisers with the Irish national 
cause, that a National Convention representative 
of the Irish race throughout the world should be 
held in Dublin with the object of bringing about 
a reconciliation between the separated sections 
of the Irish Parliamentary party. At a meeting 
of the party held in Dublin, Mr. Dillon moved 
a resolution accepting the Archbishop of Toronto’s 
suggestion, and inviting immediate action for the 
holding of an Irish National Convention. This 
resolution was cordially agreed to, and not long 
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after Mr. Dillon carried his purpose one stage 
further by moving a resolution at another meeting 
of the Parliamentary party, earnestly inviting Mr. 
John Redmond and his friends to co-operate in 
the forthcoming National Convention, and to join 
with them in making such arrangements as 
would secure to them a full representation in 
the Convention. Some of Mr. Redmond’s lead- 
ing followers promptly responded to the invita- 
tion, and took an active part in carrying out the 
arrangements. 

The Convention assembled in Dublin in the 
early days of September 1896. More than two 
thousand representative persons from all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, from the United 
States, the Canadian and Australasian colonies, 
and from all parts of the world where Irish- 
men were settled, took part in the proceedings. 
The Convention came to a complete agreement 
as to all the principles and the demands of 
the Irish Nationalists at home, the claims for 
an Irish Parliament, for political, educational, 
agrarian, and industrial reform, and for a com- 
plete restoration to unity in the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. A deep impression was made on 
all intelligent and fair-minded observers in Great 
Britain by the unanimity and the moderation of 
the claims put forward by what might fairly be 
described as the representative Convention of the 
whole Irish race. It seemed clear that the in- 
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bringing about the restoration of harmony and 
union in the Irish Parliamentary party, and 
every one concerned in the Irish cause knew 
well that Mr. Dillon was ready and anxious to 
resign the position of leadership if by that step 
an acceptable opportunity could be offered to 
Mr. Redmond to assume the pines of leader of 
the reunited party. 

Other influences soon came up to forward the 
accomplishment of this result. One of the most 
conspicuous among Ireland’s active political 
workers at this time was Mr. Michael Davitt, a 
man who had devoted the whole of his working 
lifetime to the advocacy of Horse Rule for Ire- 
land and of some complete reform in that land 
tenure system which had so long kept the Irish 
agricultural tenant a pauper in a country abound- 
ing with the means of comfort, and was driving, 
year after year, hundreds of thousands of Irish 
men and women to find new homes in the 
United States, Canada, or Australasia. Mr. 
Davitt’s career has already been told in this 
History, and we have only to say that the 
course which he took was in every way con- 
sistent with his previous action in public life. 
He exerted all his great influence over his 
countrymen in order to bring about that union 
of the separated parties which John Dillon was 
endeavouring to accomplish. 

In October 1898 John Dillon delivered a 
speech to a Glasgow meeting, in which he carried 
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his policy of reunion a step farther than it had 
hitherto been advanced. He strongly recom- 
mended that a conference should be held of 
men chosen from the two sections of the Irish 
party for the express purpose of considering the 
desirability and the possibility of a full recon- 
ciliation. The leaders of the minority did not 
signify any public desire to accept this proposi- 
tion, but it must be borne in mind that these 
men, representing only a very small minority, 
naturally hesitated to accept too readily pro- 
positions coming from the stronger side. Mr. 
Redmond and his few followers may very reason- 
ably have felt that until the offers from the 
majority took a more precise shape and had 
a more authoritative sanction it would not be 
well for the small group of Parnellites to commit 
themselves to any basis of negotiation. The 
Redmondites might have said to themselves 
that it would be of little use their being ad- 
mitted once again to the ranks of the majority 
unless it were certain that their accepting the 
position would help to forward, in the most 
effective manner, the policy on which the whole 
party had worked in Parnell’s conquering days. 
Certainly there does not seem to have been, 
among Mr. Redmond’s most influential colleagues, 
any disinclination to accept the policy of recon- 
ciliation if only it could be made sure to them 
that the national struggle was to be carried on 
with the same policy as that which had governed 
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it before, and that the influence of Parnell’s 
better days was to be its guiding spirit in the 
future. 

In the meantime, many public boards and 
other bodies in Ireland had given a cordial wel- 
come to Mr. Dillon’s suggestion. It was agreed 
upon that a conference of the Nationalist 
members should be held in Dublin to decide 
upon some plan of action by which a complete 
reconciliation of the parties might be brought 
about. Fifty-six members were present at this 
conference. Mr. Redmond himself did not attend, 
but one of his most prominent colleagues and 
supporters, Mr. James O'Kelly, took part in 
the meeting and contributed much towards its 
success. A series of resolutions was drawn up by 
Mr. Edward Blake, one of the most distinguished 
and influential members of the party still led by 
John Dillon, and these resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. The resolutions declared in 
brief that all Irish Nationalists were to be 
reunited in one party on the principles and 
constitution of the old Parnellite party as it 
existed before the break-up; that the reunited 
party was to be absolutely independent of all 
British political parties; that its main object was 
to secure Home Rule for Ireland, and also to 
strive on the old lines for the redress of all 
Irish grievances, especially those connected with 
the land, labour, taxation, and education. Thus 
far the resolutions proposed to the conference 
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were only such as might have been expected in 
any case, and merely invited the two sections 
of the Irish National party to combine together 
once again, and to fight out the old battles on 
the old lines. 

Then followed something in the nature of a 
distinct and genuine determination on the part 
of the majority to show that in their dispute 
with the minority they gave the members of 
that minority credit for sincere patriotism, and 
were willing to make a considerable concession 
to prove the sincerity of their own purpose. The 
closing resolution said that ‘this meeting, mainly 
composed of those belonging to the larger party, 
declares its readiness to support the choice of 
a member of the Parnellite party as first chair- 
man of the united party.’ Thereupon Mr. Dillon 
announced his intention to resign the chairman- 
ship of the larger party in order to carry 
out the spirit of this final resolution. This 
had been Mr. Dillon’s resolve for a long time, 
his sole purpose being to accomplish a lasting 
reconciliation between the two Nationalist sections 
which, according to Mr. Dillon’s own conviction, 
could best be secured by the agreement to accept 
as leader one belonging to the Parnellite minority. 
This resolve unquestionably required some sacrifice 
on the part of John Dillon. He had proved him- 
self in every sense a most capable party leader 
in the House of Commons. He was admired and 
trusted by all who knew him; his manners 
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were genial and polished; although a most 
sincere and impassioned Nationalist he always 
behaved with consideration and courtesy to his 
opponents of whatever political party, and he 
had won the esteem and confidence of the 
House of Commons. It could not have been a 
welcome task to Mr. Dillon, who had no in- 
tention of withdrawing into private life, to 
renounce that position of leadership to which he 
had been elected Session after Session by his own 
party and to come under the leadership of one 
with whom he had been in public antagonism 
since the split among the Nationalists. But he 
persevered in his resolution, and was able to 
convince most of his friends that the course he 
had decided upon taking was best for the 
national cause of Ireland. The two Nationalist 
sections which had been so long in conflict 
accomplished, in great measure under his inspir- 
ation, a complete reconciliation. 

On February 7, 1900, the whole party met 
once more, and John Redmond was chosen as its 
leader. The reunited party has gone on since 
that time with entire Parliamentary cohesion 
and with remarkable success. Even its strongest 
political opponents have admitted that as a 
Parliamentary party it has won respect by its 
close attention to the work of the House, by 
its unflinching discipline, and its steady recog- 
aition of its leader’s authority. Mr. Redmond 
has undoubtedly shown great tact and skill as 
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well as eloquence during the years that have 
followed his election to the leadership, and 
neither of the two great Parliamentary parties 
can fail now to take careful account of the — 
probable action of Mr. Redmond and his followers. 

The position of the new leader was much 
strengthened by the founding, at this time, of an 
organisation in Ireland for a thorough combina- 
tion of the whole Irish Nationalist people into 
a self-governing league for the promotion of 
Home Rule and land tenure reform. This new 
institution was called the United Irish League, 
and it may be briefly described as differing from 
former national associations in the fact that it 
created a more complete and more unified com- 
bination of the whole Irish people, and proposed 
to make the United Irish League, and not the 
Irish Parliamentary party or the various political 
institutions, the ruling power in Irish national 
politics. The United Irish League asserted its 
right to make the Irish Parliamentary body a 
part of its machinery for the working of the 
Irish cause instead of allowing itself to be, as 
former organisations of the same character had 
been, a part of the machinery worked by the 
Irish Nationalist members of Parliament. The 
United Irish League was called into existence 
and put into commanding action by one of the 
most influential men of the Irish Nationalist 
party. Mr. William O’Brien had won for him- 
self a peculiar position in Irish political life. 
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He was at once an enthusiast and a practical 
politician. He had a natural gift of thrilling 
eloquence which told splendidly from a public 
platform, and his earnestness, his desire to per- 
suade, and his thorough knowledge of every 
subject with which he dealt, made his speeches 
effective in the House of Commons. There was 
a poetic fervour in the tone of his appeals which 
one might have thought little qualified to win 
favour in Parliament, but it is quite certain that 
William O’Brien often succeeded in making a 
deep impression on the House. Mr. O’Brien 
was a journalist by profession, and had founded 
a newspaper of his own. He had devoted his 
literary talents, which were remarkable, to the 
promotion of that national cause which always 
held his devotion, and he had never tried to 
make a personal profit out of any of his news- 
paper enterprises. He might be regarded as a 
typical figure of the Irish Nationalist agitator 
during Ireland’s recent years. A man of honour- 
able character, who won the esteem of every one 
who knew him, whether political friend or political 
enemy, his whole life was devoted to purposes 
which he and all those who worked with him 
believed to be absolutely rightful; he was in- 
capable of endeavouring to serve any even of 
these purposes by act or policy inconsistent with 
the moral laws and the laws of honour. Yet he 
had been prosecuted time after time for what 
the exceptional laws prevailing in Ireland just 
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then regarded as political offences, and had spent 
some two years of his life in prison. 

The English reader must understand that 
during this period Ireland was ruled by a sys- 
tem of exceptional laws which rendered a man 
liable to trial, conviction, and imprisonment in 
Ireland for speeches or doings which could have 
brought on no penal consequences in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. These laws had of late 
been made more and more exceptional, until it 
would have been hardly possible for a prominent 
Irishman to speak out in public his real opinions 
of the policy of the Government or the conditions 
of the land system without making himself liable 
to prosecution and to probable imprisonment. 
It will be said that the condition of Ireland 
itself was then exceptional, and therefore required 
at the hands of legislators an entirely exceptional 
policy to deal with it. It is only necessary to 
say here, in answer to that argument, that the 
growth of the peaceful condition which has been 
so remarkable in Ireland during the last few 
years has been mainly owing to the fact that 
English Governments, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, have alike shown themselves more will- 
ing to carry out the reforms which agitators like 
Mr. William O’Brien were imprisoned for recom- 
mending. The whole system of exceptional laws 
has lately been abandoned in Treland, and an 
Irishman in his own country carries on his politi- 
cal work as he might do if he were living in 
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England. Those who introduced and maintained 
the exceptional system have had to confess that 
its abandonment had been rendered possible even 
in their eyes only by the adoption of some of 
the reforms which the lawless agitators were im- 
prisoned for striving to accomplish. Mr. O’Brien 
is an essayist and a novelist as well as a writer 
of leading articles, and he might have made for 
himself a name in letters alone if he had not 
found his work cut out for him in the political 
service of his country. 

We have taken Mr. O’Brien as a typical figure 
of the Irish agitator during his time, a figure 
somewhat like that of Mr. Davitt and others 
equally well known, and we have endeavoured to 
bring home to the mind of the reader the fact 
that such men as these were day after day the 
victims of legal prosecution and legalised im- 
prisonment for no other offence than that of 
endeavouring to make known to the legislature 
and the public the imperative need of just such 
reforms as those which the legislature afterwards 
began to carry out with the full approval of 
the general public opinion of the British Empire 
and the civilised world. The United Irish League 
became a controlling power in Ireland, and was 
strongly supported by Irishmen in Canada, in 
Australasia, and all over the American Republic. 
The League took a very active part in all Irish 
elections, and it soon became clear that a candi- 
date for an Irish constituency would have little 
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chance of success if he had not secured the con- 
fidence and support of the League. We may 
anticipate the course of history so far as to say 
that every Session saw some fresh effort made by 
the Government, up to this time a Conservative 
Government, to bring in and carry new measures 
for the improvement of the land tenure system. 
It appears at last to have become evident to all 
who were capable of conducting an Administration 
that the Irish demands for a better system of 
land tenure could not be reduced to silence by 
any kind of coercion, and that there were num- 
bers of men in Ireland possessed of high capacity 
and stainless personal character who were pre- 
pared to suffer any legal prosecution and punish- 
ment rather than sit still and raise no voice 
against the maintenance of unjust, oppressive, 
and exceptional laws. 

In the meantime there has been a most 
distinct and encouraging diminution in all 
manner of violent agitation in Ireland, and the 
judges at assizes are constantly proclaiming from 
the bench the gratification which they feel at 
the gradual and steady decrease in all cases 
of violence and outrage throughout the country. 
The obvious explanation of this is the conviction 
of the Irish people in general that the protection 
afforded to them by their Nationalist leaders is 
becoming more powerful for good, and that 
Governments, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
are recognising that there could be peace in 
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the land only when legislation itself had gone 
to work in recognition of the national demand 
and its general justice, and thus made peace 
possible. We have yet to see how far the same 
national influences will prevail in bringing the 
minds of the established authorities to recognise 
the justice and good sense of Ireland’s demand 
for a Parliament of her own. If we are to judge 
of the future by the evidences and records of 
the recent past, we can have little doubt that 
the national demand, which has been going on 
and increasing in strength ever since the passing 
of the Act of Union, will come to be recognised 
by the British Parliament as the final means 
for the pacification of Ireland and for Ireland’s 
acceptance of her position as a willing partner in 
the Imperial system. The colonies have already 
taught just such a lesson, and it may be IJreland’s 
happy destiny, before long, to give the lesson its 
final illustration. 

A remarkable book has lately been published 
by Michael Davitt, bearing the name, ‘The Fall 
of Feudalism in Ireland.’ We are looking 
forward somewhat while mentioning this book, 
for it did not make its appearance until three 
years or more after the period with which we 
are now dealing. It is well worth the careful 
attention of every English and foreign reader 
who feels any interest in the story of Ireland. 
It is written by a man who bore a very pro- 
minent and influential part in bringing about 
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the fall of that feudalism which we are glad 
to say has now become a portion of Ireland’s 
past history. The fact that a man like Michael 
Davitt has written of Irish feudalism as a thing 
of the past is in itself an emphatic tribute to 
the success of that national agitation which no 
exceptional legislation could suppress, and on 
which the doors of prison cells were locked in 
vain. 

A new and at the same time a clearly de- 
fined and practical agitation had sprung up, and 
had been for some time carried on in the Irish 
political world. This agitation had for its object 
the comparison of the taxable capacity of Ireland 
with that of Great Britain, and the effort to 
bring the two systems into equality. The whole 
question had been raised in a distinct form 
during the year 1896, and it had the very un- 
usual effect of bringing both or all the Irish 
political parties into something like confedera- 
tion. This in itself might have been enough to 
warn the Government of Lord Salisbury that 
steps would have to be taken in order to prove 
that the Conservative Government was not op- 
posed to every measure for the removal of Irish 
grievances. It must have seemed obvious to any 
English statesman that if the Irish Nationalists 
and the Irish Tories, Orangemen included, could 
find one alleged Irish grievance on which to 
agree and enter into alliance they would be 
likely soon to find other such subjects as well, 
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and perhaps to end in a cordial union on the 
question of Home Rule. The story revealed by 
this new agitation was of a nature which might 
well appeal to public feeling in Ireland, and at 
the same time could easily explain its meaning 
to the English mind. Even the man in the 
streets of any English city, who might find it 
hard to understand why Ireland should want a 
Parliament of her own when she had already 
the right to send her representatives into the 
Imperial Parliament, could have no difficulty in 
understanding why Irishmen should object to 
being taxed on a much larger scale in pro- 
portion to their means than the taxpayers of 
England. 

When the Irish National Parliament, the 
Parliament of Grattan’s day, was abolished, the 
Act of Union had provisions specially introduced 
in order to maintain a separate financial system 
for Ireland. Time after time, however, the mean- 
ing and value of these provisions were removed 
by succeeding legislation. Before the Union 
had been twenty years in existence the separate 
exchequers were made into one system. Two 
years later the tobacco duties were made the 
same in both countries, and other changes fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, so that the stamp 
duties, the income tax, and the spirit duties 
were made the same, and the taxation of the 
two countries was rendered equal in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term. Nothing could be 
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more misleading than the application of the word 
equal to the same system of taxation when 
applied to two countries existing under such 
different conditions as England and _ Ireland. 
England was one of the wealthiest countries 
in the world, and was, on the evidence of 
strictly official statistics, growing every year 
into greater wealth and prosperity. Ireland was 
one of the poorest countries known to civilisa- 
tion, and was, according to the same statistics, 
growing poorer and poorer year after year. Her 
population was steadily diminishing, and it was 
quite plain to every observer that there would 
soon be a much larger, richer, and more populous 
Ireland on the western side of the Atlantic. Now 
it is one of the simplest and most obvious 
principles of financial arrangement that in apply- 
ing taxation some account must be taken of the 
relative means of those on whom a tax is to 
be levied. This principle is arranged and main- 
tained easily and fairly enough in our system of 
direct taxation. In these countries a man pays 
income tax according to the amount of his income, 
and if that income should fall below a certain 
level the man is regarded as too poor to be 
visited with any income tax whatever. But when 
we come to indirect taxation we have to deal 
with arrangements which ordinarily put a quite 
disproportionate pressure on the means of the 
poorer classes. Duties upon ordinary food, for 
instance, on corn or on tea, are just the same 
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for the poor as for the rich; the millionaire can 
buy his tea as cheaply as the poorest artisan, 
while the needs of the poorest artisan, so far 
as tea-drinking is concerned, are not any less 
than those of the wealthiest millionaire. These 
elementary and obvious facts were, all the more 
because they were elementary and obvious, excel- 
lent foundations for the protest which was made 
by Irish Nationalists and Irish Tories alike 
against the system of taxation which subjected 
the wealthy country growing wealthier and the 
poor country growing poorer to exactly the same 
rate of impost where indirect taxation was 
concerned. 

The opening of this new agitation has been 
already described in this History, and we return to | 
the subject now chiefly to show that as the agita- 
tion went strenuously on, it gave fresh hopes for 
the prosperity and pacification of Ireland by the 
' fact that it brought Nationalists from the South 
and Orangemen from the North to the same public 
platform. At a still later date it came to be an 
ordinary feature of a debate on an Irish question 
in the House of Commons that some of the most 
influential representatives of the Orange party in 
the North of Ireland were firmly to support, by 
speech in the House, and by vote in the division 
lobby, the position taken up by John Redmond 
on this question. There was a time within the 
recollection of many of us when the mere setting 
up of any claim for Ireland by the Home Rule 
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party would have been enough to arouse an almost 
instinctive distrust and dislike of it in the minds 
of the Irish Conservatives and Orangemen. There 
were thus, in the closing years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, clear and auspicious evidences that the long 
enduring hostility and even hatred between the 
two sections of Irishmen was growing less bitter, 
and that a new spirit of intelligent inquiry and 
of companionship was making its influence felt. 
The hopefulness of these auguries was much 
noticed, even at the time, in England as well as 
in Ireland. 

Nor must practical history fail to take account 
of a struggle carried on between Sir Horace 
Plunkett and a certain force of Nationalist public 
opinion in Ireland. Horace Plunkett had held for 
a long time a distinguished position as a member 
of the Conservative party in the House of Commons. 
He was a thorough Irishman in feeling, although 
strongly opposed to the demand for Home Rule; 
he was a man of great ability and of some 
eloquence, and was held in much esteem and 
friendship by all who knew him well, no matter 
what their political party. He had given himself 
up assiduously to the practical study of agricul- 
ture, and when an agricultural department for 
Ireland was instituted by the Government, he was 
placed at its head. The policy of the Conservative 
Government, favoured by many Liberals who were 
not Home Rulers, had been proclaimed as the 


determination, according to a phrase very popular 
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at the time, ‘to kill Home Rule by kindness.’ 
Sir Horace Plunkett, with his winning manners 
and thorough sincerity of purpose, was the man 
best qualified to carry such an enterprise to suc- 
cess, if success were possible of attainment. He 
set himself with heart and soul to the business 
of proving that Ireland could be made happy by 
internal reforms and improvements, and could thus 
be cured of an inconvenient and superfluous passion 
for an Irish National Parliament. There can be 
no doubt that Horace Plunkett himself firmly 
believed in the possibility of making his scheme 
a practical success, and of banishing for ever from 
the living world the troublesome spectre of Home 
Rule. He set himself to devise and to carry out 
all manner of improvements in the culture of Irish 
land, to educate the tenant farmers up to what he 
believed to be the practical level, and to convince 
them, by such efforts as those he was encouraging 
them to make, that the agricultural population 
could become prosperous and happy by their own 
labours, without any necessity for a change in 
the constitution of the Imperial Parliament. 

On the other hand, the Nationalists devoted 
themselves, when they had any leisure, to the 
business of showing that all efforts of the kind 
must be absolutely futile so long as the intelli- 
gent energy of the country was not allowed to 
work out its own salvation to the best of its 
capacity by the action of a national legislature. 
The struggle was conducted, on the whole, with 
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_good-humour on both sides, and gave occasion 
for much amusing and effective speaking and 
writing. It may briefly be told that Sir Horace 
Plunkett's scheme, although beyond doubt it en- 
couraged and accomplished some important im- 
provements in Irish agriculture, showed itself 
unable to soothe into silence the national demand 
for Home Rule. Sir Horace Plunkett lost his 
seat as an Irish member, and while the head 
of a department which ought, in the natural 
course of things, to have had its official chief in 
Parliament, he saw no chance of being re-elected 
for an Irish constituency. It might have been 
apparent to a man of his capacity and intelligence 
that so widespread a national political faith as 
that which believed in and called for Home Rule 
was not likely to be charmed into submission by 
any minor compromises tendered even with the 
best intentions by the Conservative Government. 
The attempt to kill Home Rule with kindness 
soon proved itself entirely unsuccessful. The 
moment the Irish people came to understand the 
main purpose of the Plunkett policy, even the best 
intentions on the part of the ruling authorities only 
lent a new spirit and fervour to the Home Rule 
agitation. The prevailing weakness of English 
Governments in our days, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Administration led by Mr. Gladstone, 
has been the failure to recognise the sincerity 
and strength of the Irish Nationalist demand. 
You cannot placate a whole people as you might 
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a child by gifts of sugar-plums and by pretty 
declarations of affection. The Home Rule agitation 
became stronger than ever. 

The later years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
were signalised in Ireland by a great movement 
for the restoration or revival of the Gaelic lan- 
guage and literature. The Gaelic language has 
been described as the Northern branch of the 
Celtic tree, and includes Irish Gaelic, Scottish 
Gaelic, and Manx Gaelic. The native Irish lan- 
guage is always to be called Gaelic. There can 
be no question that the Irish language contained 
a very characteristic and very noble literature in 
prose or verse, and that some of the earliest 
Gaelic poems would have a high value accord- 
ing to any literary standard. For a long time 
the Irish language had ceased to be the 
possession of those who constituted what are 
called the better classes, or the educated classes, 
among the Irish people. The use of the Irish 
tongue had been at different periods prohibited 
in Ireland under pain of penal consequences, and 
although no severity of legislation ever prevented 
the great bulk of the peasantry in most parts of 
Ireland from speaking in the language of their 
ancestors, yet among that part of the population 
who accepted English ways the ancestral lan- 
guage passed utterly out of use. It was con- 
sidered by the base disgraceful to know Irish. 
Stupid schoolmasters beat their pupils for using 
their native tongue, and strove to kill Irish and 
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to kindle English with the stick. The Irish lan- 
guage that kept alive through the terrors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries almost seemed 
doomed to perish in the nineteenth. But there 
were at every time eager and devoted scholars 
among Irish men and women who kept up the 
study of Irish for the pure love of its literature 
and its memories, and every now and then some 
translation of a great Irish poem or some 
volume of essays on Irish literature was sent 
forth to remind the world that there had once 
existed in Ireland a national life not fully de- 
picted in the verses of Samuel Lover or the 
romances of Charles Lever. Literary and 
scholarly associations were formed to. spread the 
study of Irish and to give it a systematised 
direction, but during several generations nothing 
very important came of these efforts, and the 
study of the ancient Irish was regarded by 
most people as a more or less interesting fantasy 
or whim. 

During the later years of Queen Victoria's 
reign the movement for the restoration of Irish 
literature began to show the qualities of a 
practical and distinct organisation. A large 
number of young and gifted writers, men and 
women, became captivated by the national pur- 
pose, and an enthusiasm was soon generated 
which caught the heart of the Irish people at 
large. It was a national movement in the 
truest sense, but it was not by any means 
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taken up only by those who were in sympathy 
with the Irish Nationalist cause. Many men 
and women who had never taken part in 
political movements which could be regarded as 
national in Ireland were nevertheless sincerely 
and actively applied to the revival of Irish 
national literature. The sentiment prevailed 
among all who had a real interest in any 
manner of literary revival, and the fact that 
a& man or woman was devoted to this Gaelic 
restoration carried with it no assurance as to 
the position of him or her in society or as to 
the political opinions which he or she might 
entertain. In many well-educated Irish families 
the parents and children now realised for the 
first time that they belonged to a country 
having a language and a literature of its own, 
and it came home to their minds that the tongue 
they heard spoken and did not understand as 
they passed through some of the rural districts 
was not an uncouth dialect which had always 
been used only by an ignorant peasantry. Many 
such families thereupon set themselves at once to 
the study of Gaelic, and even made it their task 
to obtain a colloquial mastery of the language. 
The genuine literature of Ireland seems to 
breathe the very atmosphere of the Island and 
to be informed by the spirit of its national 
traditions and temperament. Amid and around 
the most beautiful Irish landscapes there is 
a certain air of melancholy which seems to diffuse 
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itself through the earliest literature of the race 
and to give to even the most thrilling and 
passionate descriptions, whether of human emotion 
or of physical struggle, the idea of a mind un- 
satisfied with the realities of man’s ambition and 
man’s success, and a yearning after higher things 
than the life of earth has to show. The rescue 
and restoration of so valuable and so thoroughly 
national a literature would indeed be a great 
success for the intellect of modern Ireland to 
achieve, and there is every hope that so good a 
result may be accomplished within our day. A 
general diffusion of the knowledge of Irish as a 
speaking language among the educated classes 
would in itself be a great gain to the country, 
and would secure for its nationality a wider 
recognition. 

As in most organised movements, political, 
literary, or other, there were some incidents of 
a humorous kind in the working of this new 
organisation. Some odd scenes occurred in the 
House of Commons when one or two members of 
a somewhat combative nature insisted on address- 
ing the House in Irish. Nothing came of these 
attempts but an amusing scene or two, and no 
matter how far the Gaelic restoration enterprise 
may succeed it is not likely that the House of 
Commons will soon consent to have its debates 
intermingled with speeches delivered in a tongue 
unfamiliar to the great majority of members. It 
is true that in some Continental and other Par- 
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liaments it is found necessary to allow members 
coming from outlying parts of the State to 
address the House in their native language, even 
if it be a tongue with which the majority of the 
members are not acquainted. 

This is only an incidental question, and the 
real importance of the whole movement must 
necessarily consist in the rescue of a language 
and a literature from utter oblivion. In Wales 
the native language of the country has always 
held its place and has had to be recognised as 
a necessary medium of speech in courts of law ~ 
and at public meetings. Such a result would be 
of great importance to Ireland now, and the 
most rigid advocate of existing conditions could 
hardly suggest a possible disadvantage to come 
from it to the working of public business and 
the contentment of the people. Even those who 
most persistently advocate the maintenance of 
the Act of Union might be well advised if they 
were to consider whether a cordial encourage- 
ment of the movement by those in authority 
might not tend to make the Irish people better 
content with the existing order of things. We 
do not suggest that Home Rule might be killed 
with kindness by the encouragement of the Gaelic 
movement any more than by the teaching of better 
agricultural systems. The most wholesome lesson 
that could be impressed on British legislators for 
Ireland would be that which taught them to 
understand the depth and sincerity of the 
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national demand. But apart from all political 
considerations it may be admitted on all sides 
that the movement for the restoration of the 
Gaelic literature and language is one of the 
important and the hopeful events of the time 
and should have the cordial support of all who 
love literature and would fain recover the buried 
treasures of the past. 

A memorable event in the closing years of 
Queen Victoria's reign was the visit of the Sove- 
reign to Ireland. It was well understood at the 
time that this visit was projected by the Queen 
entirely of her own motion, and did not come 
from the promptings of any among her recog- 
nised official advisers. Indeed the general im- 
pression prevailing throughout these countries 
was that her advisers were disposed on the 
whole to discourage such a project on the 
Queen’s part. They were governed by the 
idea that considering recent political events the 
Queen might be received in the Island with 
anything but a general welcome; that there 
might even be vehement displays of hostility in 
some parts of Ireland where the Sovereign was 
expected to make her appearance. There were 
many Englishmen who entertained no feelings 
towards Ireland but those of cordial good-will, 
and who yet would have been inclined to dis- 
courage the proposal for a Royal visit there on 
the ground that the display of a hostile feeling 
in Ireland would only tend to create new trouble 
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for both countries. But the Queen appeared to 
have made up her mind. It may have been—in- 
deed, from some spoken words of her own, it 
would seem to have been—that the Queen felt 
at heart a regret for the long estrangement 
between her and the Irish people. Forty years 
had passed away since her first visit to Ireland, 
and there can be no doubt that the general im- 
pression prevailing among the Irish was that the 
Sovereign held them in but slight regard. 

We are far from wishing to exaggerate in any 
way the beneficent effect of the impression which 
might have been made upon Ireland by more 
frequent visits from Queen Victoria and a more 
active interest shown by her in the welfare and 
even in the sentiments of the Irish people. The 
national claims, the demand, that is, for an Irish 
Parliament and for a thoroughly reformed system 
of land tenure, could not have been charmed 
away by any personal attentions on the part of 
the Sovereign. It was not even to be desired 
that the Sovereign should feel it a part of her 
duty to make an attempt at charming those 
demands away. The relations of the Queen to 
her subjects in Ireland would remain just the 
same, however frequent her visits, until Ireland 
had a Parliament sitting in Dublin and until 
the tenant farmer had been made owner of the 
soil he cultivated. But it was thought by 
many that if the Queen had more often visited 
her Irish subjects, and shown greater personal 
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interest in their welfare, such demonstration of 
interest might have led the Irish people to be- 
lieve that their welfare was always a matter of 
deep consideration to Her Majesty, and might 
have induced them to wait more patiently and 
more hopefully for the desired changes which the 
Imperial legislature could be prevailed upon to 
bring about on their behalf. The Queen carried 
out her own resolve, and her visit to Ireland 
was made in the opening of April 1900. 

It should be said that the Queen’s visit was 
preluded on her behalf by the announcement of 
Her Majesty’s desire that on the coming St. 
Patrick’s Day, and on all future returns of that 
day, the Jrish soldiers in her service should wear 
the emblematic shamrock. This anniversary had, 
up to that time, been an occasion of dissatisfac- 
tion to the Irish soldiers who desired to wear 
the shamrock, and who were often prevented 
from doing so by the orders of their command- 
ing officers, who did not believe themselves author- 
ised in allowing the display on parade occasions 
of that trefoil which had become the recognised 
symbol of Irish national sentiment. The order 
now issued by the Queen was therefore welcomed 
as a graceful act on the part of the Sove- 
reign and as a recognition of the national feel- 
ing. The Queen was received in Dublin with 
every sign of respect, and even with a general 
expression of popular welcome. The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin delivered an address to the Queen, in 
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reply to which she declared: that she had come 
‘To this fair country to seek change and rest, 
and to revisit scenes which recall to my mind, 
among the thoughts of the losses which years 
must bring, the happiest recollection of a warm- 
hearted welcome given to me and my beloved 
husband and children,’ and then followed some 
words of gratitude to ‘the motherland of those 
brave sons who had borne themselves in defence 
of my Crown and Empire with a cheerful valour 
as conspicuous now as ever in their glorious 
past.’ 

The Queen’s stay in Ireland lasted about three 
weeks, and it was well known that in order to 
go to the Island she had given up for that year 
the annual visit she had for long been in the 
habit of paying to the South of France for the 
purpose of recruiting her health in a climate 
which especially suited her. 

No hostile demonstration of any kind in- 
terfered with the success of the Queen’s visit. 
Of course the recognised leaders of the Irish 
party did not take any part in the demonstra- 
tions of welcome. These men felt, and not un- 
naturally, that the Irish National party could 
not as a whole identify themselves with demon- 
strations of welcome to a ruler who, whatever 
her own personal feelings, was the representative 
of a power which had of late only made itself 
known in Ireland by the enforcement of excep- 
tional penal laws against the organisations formed 
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to carry out by Constitutional and Parliamentary 
methods the policy of Ireland’s cause. Even the 
English reader who most thoroughly identifies 
himself with the legislation maintaining Imperial 
power over Ireland cannot fail to understand the 
true meaning of the sentiment which prevented 
the Irish leaders from taking an official part in 
the public welcome given under such conditions 
to the British Sovereign. There was no hostile 
feeling to the Queen in person among the whole 
Irish population, nor did the national leaders 
feel prompted by their sense of duty to take 
steps or encourage any movement which might 
have seemed to embody such a feeling. Queen 
Victoria's visit may, under all the circumstances, 
be regarded as a success, and there is no doubt 
that it created throughout the whole country, 
north and south, a common and sincere desire 
that the Queen might again come to Ireland. 
Many a wish was breathed at that time in every 
part of the Island that the Queen, or some one 
of her successors, might before long be present 
at the opening of an Irish National Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ANOTHER DEATH-ROLL. 


Tue death-list for the year 1899—so far, at least, 
as it enrolls the names of those who may be regarded 
as belonging to this History—begins by recording 
the passing away of the Duke of Northumberland. 
Algernon George Percy, sixth bearer of the title, 
was born in 1810, and died on the 2nd January 
1899. His career was not one which made a 
lasting mark on the history of his country, but he 
was in many ways, apart from his mere ancestral 
rank, a remarkable man. During the greater part 
of his long life he was almost incessantly active 
in a variety of pursuits, and his activity was the 
more remarkable and honourable because he was 
so often a victim to that torturing form of nerve 
disease which at last caused his death. A man 
of his position had every opportunity from his 
very earliest days, and the heir to the House of 
Northumberland was free to choose the path most 
likely to suit his fancy. The young Lord Lovaine, 
as he then was, made up his mind, after he had 
finished his studies at Eton and Cambridge, to 
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look for distinction in the political world. The 
Northumberland family then, like most other great 
families in England, were the owners of certain 
boroughs under the old Parliamentary system, 
and as soon as Lord Lovaine came of age he 
was sent into the House of Commons as the 
representative of one of these. His ambition for 
a Parliamentary career was subjected to a tem- 
porary blight, for in the next year came the first 
great Reform Act, and there was an end of the 
family borough. Lord Lovaine then served for a 
while in the Grenadier Guards, but he retained his 
predilection for a Parliamentary career, and in 
1852 he once again won a seat in the House of 
Commons as Conservative member for one of the 
divisions of Northumberland. That constituency 
he represented until 1865. Lord Derby, when at 
the head of the Government, offered Lord Lovaine 
the position of Junior Lord of the Admiralty, and 
a year later Lovaine passed from the Admiralty 
Office to become Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. It cannot be said that he achieved marked 
distinction in either of these offices, and although 
he remained in the House of Commons for several 
years longer, it was not found that he had left 
any impression on that House when he succeeded 
to the Dukedom, and was elevated or removed to 
the House of Lords. He had the honour of suc- 
ceeding Lord Beaconsfield in the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, and there his Parliamentary career 
came to an end. He was always full of energy, 
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and of an earnest desire to be up and doing, and 
he probably did not find that the life of the 
House of Lords would give him occupation enough. 
During the remainder of his life he gave himself 
up almost entirely to the local affairs of his 
county, and he was ready, generous, and unceas- 
ing in his contributions by advice, by money, and 
by help of various kinds to promote all charitable, 
industrial, educational, and other projects which 
promised to be of help to the community. He 
had the curious distinction for the head of a 
great ducal family in those days of being a 
member of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
but he was none the less a liberal contributor to 
the church-building, the schools, and charitable 
associations of other religious denominations. As 
a patron of scientific institutions he won for him- 
self a much respected name, and became President 
of the Royal Institution of London. The Royal 
Lifeboat Institution received much active support 
from the Duke of Northumberland, and for a 
long time he filled the position of president of it. 
His tenants all were devoted to him because of 
his interest in their welfare, his liberal ways of 
dealing with them, and his genial, friendly manners. 

On February 25, in his eighty-third year, died 
the Baron de Reuter, a man of whom it may 
fairly be said that his career marked, although 
it did not make, a great era in the world’s develop- 
ment of practical science. Julius de Reuter did 
not create or discover or invent any new force 
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in scientific agencies for the promotion of civilisa- 
tion, but he certainly called into existence a 
new and most valuable method for the practical 
application and the world-wide diffusion of other 
men’s discoveries and inventions. De Reuter 
accomplished for the overland electric wire some- 
thing like what Cyrus W. Field accomplished 
for the submarine cable—he put it into working 
order, and made it serve the needs of the whole 
civilised world. De Reuter was born at Hesse 
Cassel in 1816, and when a small boy was sent 
to learn business in the office of his uncle. There 
he had the good fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of a scientific man who was already beginning 
to acquire distinction by his experiments in tele- 
graphic work. De Reuter seems to have been 
filled by a kind of inspiration, which taught him 
to believe that he could turn the new agency to 
account in a commercial sense. In 1849 the first 
complete line of telegraph on the European Con- 
tinent—that between Aix-la-Chapelle and Berlin— 
was brought into action. Reuter, with what may 
fairly be called the instinct of genius, seized the 
opportunity of establishing himself at Aix-la- 
Chapelle as the transmitter of intelligence through 
all the Continental newspapers by the electric 
wire. Some two years after a submarine cable 
was laid for the first time between Calais and 
Dover, and it then became evident to de Reuter’s 
mind that he must from that time forth establish 
his headquarters in London. Accordingly he 
vil, B 
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settled himself in London, and for a time was 
occupied almost exclusively with the transmission 
of commercial intelligence to Continental news- 
papers. Soon, however, he developed his arrange- 
ments so far as to make his offices in London the 
headquarters for the transmission of political news, 
and, indeed, all manner of information as_ to 
current events through the cities of Europe and 
all over the civilised world. He spared no expense 
in making such connections by telegraphic wire 
as would enable him to anticipate the ordinary 
means of communication between the steamers 
arriving at various ports and the great central 
cities to which their freights and passengers were 
to be conveyed. He entered into arrangements 
with many companies, and even with many Govern- 
ments, for the purpose of making his London 
offices the recognised centre for the reception and 
transmission of the world’s news. He established 
the Reuter agency exactly as we know it now, 
and the whole civilised world, and those parts 
of the as yet uncivilised world into which civilised 
men made their way, recognised his agency as the 
authentic and universal news-carrier of modern 
days. In 1871 he received the title of Baron 
from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He 
seems to have been born for just the very work 
he accomplished, and there have been during his 
time far greater men than he who have not made 
anything like so distinct an imprint on the every- 
day life of the world. 
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On the Ist of March the English courts of 
law and the English Houses of Parliament lost 
one of their most distinguished figures by the 
death of Farrer Herschell, who in his later. years 
received the title of Baron Herschell. The death 
of this distinguished man was the result of an 
accident which he met with while walking in the 
streets of Washington, the capital of the United 
States. Lord Herschell had been made Presi- 
dent of the Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of England and the United States to consider 
and decide on an important question which had 
arisen with regard to boundary lines between the 
American Republic and the Dominion of Canada. 
While passing through one of the streets of 
Washington, on the 15th of February, his foot 
slipped on the ice which is a familiar feature of 
the streets of most American cities during the 
winter, and in the fall he received severe injuries. 
It was not supposed at first that his injuries 
were ominous of a serious issue, and his recovery 
was confidently expected, when suddenly he fell 
into a state of collapse, probably from heart failure, 
and within less than twelve hours from that his 
brilliant and most useful career came to an end. 

Lord Herschell was born in December 1837, 
received his early education at the University of 
Bonn and afterwards at University College, London. 
He studied for the legal profession, was called to 
the Bar in 1860, and gave himself up for the 
most part to commercial law, in which he won 
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distinction so rapidly that he was made Q.C. 
within twelve years after his entering into practice. 
He had always taken an interest in politics, and 
seemed from the first to be one of those members 
of the legal profession who are marked out for 
success in Parliamentary debate. In 1864 he 
stood for Durham as a Liberal candidate, was 
elected, and represented the same constituency 
for many successive years. He soon acquired a 
high reputation in the House as a clear and con- 
vincing speaker who never, like some of his 
profession, allowed the mere technicalities of a 
subject to perplex his faculty for comprehending 
it and expounding it from an outer point of 
view. He was at once fluent and impressive as 
a speaker, was effective in voice and in phrase, 
and was always listened to with the deepest 
attention by the House. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General, an appointment which 
was received with great satisfaction on both 
sides of the House and by the profession and 
the public out-of-doors. At this time he had 
for his leader as Attorney-General Sir Henry 
James, afterwards Lord James of Hereford, and 
as Sir Henry was constant in his attendance at 
the House of Commons, and was one of the most 
brilliant debaters it possessed, Farrer Herschell 
was not called upon to be incessant in his 
attention to the work of the Administration in 
Parliament, and was enabled to give by far the 
greater part of his time to his own profession, 
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In that field he continued to rise, and before 
very long a great opportunity offered itself to 
him. When Mr. Gladstone came back to office 
in 1886, with his mind made up to a new and 
great stroke of policy, he offered to Farrer 
Herschell the position of Lord Chancellor. It 
was a surprising success for one who was still 
comparatively young to hold the highest rank 
which the legal profession can offer. It appeared, 
however, that neither Lord Selborne nor Sir 
Henry James, each of whom might be considered 
to have had a more immediate claim to the office, 
could accept Mr. Gladstone’s views as to the 
next step to be taken for dealing with the Irish 
question, and neither could be expected to take 
an office, even one so neutral in its political tone 
as that of the Lord Chancellor, in a Government 
which was about to bring in a measure for the con- 
cession of Home Rule to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone 
at once offered the position to Farrer Herschell, by 
whom it was accepted. The new Administration, 
we need hardly remind our readers, did not last 
long. The House of Commons rejected Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure, the Bill for his first Home Rule 
scheme, and the Liberal Government went out of 
office when Lord Herschell had occupied the Wool- 
sack for only six months. A Conservative Govern- 
ment under Lord Salisbury came into power, and 
Lord Herschell became one of the most conspicuous 
and important figures on the Opposition side of 
the House. He opposed altogether the appoint- 
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ment of the Special Commission which the 
Conservative statesmen were demanding for the 
arraignment and the trial of Charles Stewart 
Parnell and his leading colleagues on the charge 
of having incited to rebellion, assassination, and 
various other crimes against civil and moral law. 
Lord Herschell was not able to prevail upon the 
House of Lords to resist the demand of the 
Government, but he succeeded, by his cool judg- 
ment and lawyer-like skill, in obtaining some modi- 
fications in the terms of reference. 

The work done by the House of Lords does 
not make much exaction on the time even of 
its most active members, and Lord Herschell 
was able to give himself up for the most part to 
his duties as a Law Lord of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal. Many of the judgments which he 
delivered were of great importance to the general 
community. The Liberal party again came into 
power in 1892, and Lord Herschell became Lord 
Chancellor for the second time. Mr. Gladstone 
brought in his second Home Rule measure, which 
was in many of its qualities a distinct advance 
on its predecessor, and it was carried through the 
House of Commons, but, as might have been 
expected, was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
This did not affect the existence of the Government, 
and Lord Herschell retained his position until 
1895. Later on he was appointed President of 
the Anglo-American Commission, and then came 
the accident already mentioned which suddenly 
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brought to a close a career that was still full of 
promise. J 

On the 12th of March 1899 Mary Keeley, who 
had been in her time one of the most successful 
and popular actresses in London, died at Brompton 
in her ninety-third year. Mrs. Keeley was the wife 
of Robert Keeley, who for many years was in his 
own peculiar line of comedy without a rival on 
the English stage. This happily associated pair 
might indeed have won for the period during which 
they held so high a place in comedy the distinctive 
title of the Keeley age. Their admirers used to 
compare them occasionally, and it was found that 
some maintained the superior qualities of the 
husband, and others proclaimed their partisanship 
for the wife. Mrs. Keeley won her great early 
celebrity as ‘Jack Sheppard,’ which was brought 
out in 1839; but the ruling authorities of that 
day appear to have been rather more strict in 
their notions as to feminine propriety than is the 
way of our more recent times, and the performance 
of the play was prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. Mrs. Keeley was a singer as well as an 
actress, and no small part of her attractiveness 
was due to the admirable manner in which she 
sang the occasional ballads, mostly humorous, 
sometimes humorous with a dash of pathos in 
them, which belonged to many of the parts she 
performed. Her style as a comic actress had 
nothing of exaggeration in it, although she could 
keep her audience in peals of laughter from the 
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opening to the close of the piece. It was broad 
comedy indeed, but it was the broad comedy of 
nature, and each character that she was render- 
ing seemed to be merely moving and talking on 
the stage as such a person must have lived and 
moved and talked in the ordinary life of the world. 
Mrs. Keeley made her first appearance in London 
at the Lyceum in 1825, and she had the good 
sense and the dramatic instinct not to continue 
her theatrical performances after the time when 
she first began to feel that she was no longer 
qualified to play the old familiar parts in her early 
captivating way. She retired from the stage in 
1859. She outlived her gifted husband by many 
years. The two daughters of the pair went on 
the stage, and one of them married Albert Smith, 
who was in his time one of the most popular 
authors in the lighter vein of comic fiction, and 
made a fortune for himself by his entertaining 
lecture delivered for season after season at the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly on the ascent of 
Mont Blanc. The name of Keeley will always 
have a distinguished place in the history of the 
English stage. 

William Baliol Brett, Viscount Esher, who died 
on the 24th of May in his eighty-fourth year, was 
an eminent lawyer who, although he entered the 
House of Commons, took a prominent place among 
the members of the Conservative party, and became 
one of the law officers to the Crown in a Conser- 
vative Administration, never made a great im- 
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pression as a Parliamentary figure on the public 
mind, and is best remembered by his skill and 
success in his own profession. He was called 
to the bar in 1846 and soon came into large 
practice on the northern circuit, especially at 
Liverpool. On the death of Richard Cobden, 
Brett offered himself as a candidate for the vacant 
constituency of Rochdale in the interests of the 
Conservative party. This was thought at the 
time somewhat venturesome on the part of one 
who had previously been known only as a prac- 
tising advocate, and it was believed that, if the 
Conservatives really hoped to defeat a Free Trade 
candidate in Cobden’s own constituency, they 
ought to have brought forward some one who 
could offer a name better known to the electors 
in general. The result was what might have been 
foreseen — Brett was defeated by Cobden’s old 
friend, T. B. Potter. In the year following this 
first failure Brett made another attempt to obtain 
a seat in the House of Commons, and this time with 
success. In 1868 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General in a Conservative Administration, and in 
that capacity he conducted for the Crown the 
prosecution of the Fenians, who were charged with 
having planned and accomplished the Clerkenwell 
explosion. While in the House of Commons he 
distinguished himself mainly by the promotion 
of measures which sought to improve the admin- 
istration of law and justice. He was not destined 
to a long career in Parliament, for after a few 
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years he was appointed to be a Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and was afterwards 
elevated to the position of a Lord Justice. Seven 
years later he became Master of the Rolls in 
succession to Sir George Jessel, and at the close 
of 1897 he withdrew altogether from public life. 
The Queen then created him a Viscount, an unusual 
distinction conferred on any judge who has not 
been Lord Chancellor, and he took the title of 
Lord Esher. 

On the 5th of July 1899 Richard Congreve, 
who had become famous as the leader of the Posi- 
tivists in this country, and had borne the desig- 
nation of Director of the Church of Humanity in 
England, died at Hampstead. Richard Congreve 
was educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and 
at Wadham College, Oxford, of which he became 
Fellow. He afterwards entered -as a student at 
King’s College Hospital, London, and was admitted 
to the College of Physicians. He did not devote 
himself to the medical profession, for he had become 
in the meantime a disciple of Auguste Comte, the 
great French philosopher of Positivism, and he may 
be said to have founded the school of positive philo- 
sophy in this country. That school had for a time 
a deep influence over a certain class of intellectual 
men and women in England, and indeed it was not 
possible to go into intellectual society anywhere 
without finding some of Congreve’s followers eager 
to advocate his doctrines. The number of these 
disciples made up but a small proportion of our 
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educated population, and could hardly be said to 
have found any representation among other sections, 
but they were all of them devoted to their prin- 
ciples, and were for the most part well qualified 
to maintain them by ingenious and even philoso- 
phical argument. Richard Congreve was, as might 
be imagined, a profound student and he was a 
translator of Aristotle. 

Thomas Henry Farrer—Lord Farrer—who died 
on October 11, at the age of eighty, was a man 
who had exercised a very strong, although a quiet, 
influence over the public opinion of his time. 
Farrer was the son of a solicitor, was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and was called to the Bar in 
1844. He soon discovered that he had no taste 
for the legal profession, and gave up all effort to 
acquire distinction in it. In 1857 he received an 
appointment as Assistant Secretary to the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, and in 1862 
he became Permanent Secretary. In 1883 he was 
created a baronet, and ten years after was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Farrer. He had retired 
from office some years before he was made a 
member of the House of Lords, and had given up 
much of his time to the work of the London County 
Council, of which he was elected an alderman. He 
withdrew before long from his membership of the 
County Council, chiefly for the reason that his 
somewhat rigid principles of political economy did 
not always harmonise with the views of his col- 
leagues belonging to the Progressive party, who 
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were inclined to take a bold and expansive respon- 
sibility in shaping and carrying out plans of im- 
provement which might cope with the growth of 
poverty, and the lack of continuous employment 
for those of the poor who would work if they could. 
Lord Farrer, although he withdrew from official 
life of every kind, did not give himself up to mere 
rest and recreation. He was a leading and active 
member of the Cobden Club and of the Political 
Economy Club. He published many valuable 
letters maintaining the principles of Free Trade 
against the sort of reactionary movement which 
had set in, a movement commending Protection to 
the public under the plausible title of Fair Trade. 
Lord Farrer was an uncompromising champion of 
the genuine doctrines of Free Trade, and there was 
a calm, unsparing force in his logic, the effect of 
which is not exhausted or unneeded at the present 
hour. 

Lord Penzance, an eminent, although not a 
brilliant, advocate, a thoughtful and sagacious 
judge, died on the 9th of December. James 
Plaister Wilde, whom later days knew as Lord 
Penzance, was the son of a solicitor, and a nephew 
of the first Lord Truro, who became Lord Chief 
Justice and afterwards Lord Chancellor. Young 
Wilde therefore had good influence to support him 
when, after his education at Winchester and Cam- 
bridge, he was called to the Bar in 1839. The 
fact that he came of a distinguished legal family 
may have had something to do with his early 
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advance in his profession, but it soon became 
- evident that he had capacity of his own which 
must have secured for him a large practice and 
the ear of the courts under whatever conditions. 
Like many other young and rising lawyers, he 
was taken at one time with an ambition to enter 
the House of Commons. He offered himself as 
a Liberal candidate for Lancaster in 1852, but 
was defeated at the poll, and when he made 
another attempt at Peterborough some five years 
later he was equally unsuccessful. Then he seems 
to have given up the idea, and settled down to 
his career in the courts of law. He established 
a high reputation for steady work, for keen insight 
into complicated details and perplexed questions, 
In 1860 he was raised to the judicial bench as a 
Baron of the Exchequer. Three years afterwards 
he succeeded Sir C. Cresswell as Judge-in-Ordinary 
of the Probate and Divorce Court. The strain 
imposed upon him by the incessant work of this 
much frequented court proved too great for his 
health, which had never been robust, and in 1872 
he retired altogether from the judicial bench. He 
had before this time received the recognition of 
the Crown for his services, by being made a peer, 
and after his withdrawal from regular judicial 
work he sometimes sat in the Court of Appeal 
in the House of Lords. Lord Penzance did not 
withdraw from the service of the public when 
he resigned his regular official functions as a 
judge of the Probate and Divorce Court. His 
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mind was too energetic and his interest in judi- 
cial questions was too great to make a life of 
repose congenial with his temperament, and under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act he became 
Official Principal of the Court of Arches, Canter- 
bury, and of the Chancery Court of York. Lord 
Penzance was, in his time, an active and influential 
member of many Royal Commissions. He took 
part in courts of inquiry instituted by the Govern- 
ment into the system of judicature, the laws relat- 
ing to marriage, the regulations of public worship, 
the purchase of army commissions, the practices 
of the Stock Exchange, and many other subjects 
of pressing public interest. He was one of the 
fortunate men who seem to have found a career 
exactly suited to their temperament and their 
best capacities, and to have been fairly rewarded 
for their willing services. 

The death of the Duke of Westminster, on 
December 22, is an event which might call for 
historical record from more than one point of 
view. To begin with, Hugh Lupus Grosvenor, 
Earl Grosvenor, was the first Duke of Westminster 
known to the peerage of England. In the second 
place, during his Parliamentary career he succeeded 
in throwing out a great measure of reform intro- 
duced by Earl Russell, and he helped in forming 
that secession from the Liberal party which was 
described by John Bright as sheltering itself in 
the Cave of Adullam. Furthermore, he was one 
of the most active and liberal patrons of the turf 
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during his time. He might have been entitled, if 
he were so inclined, to claim at a later date the 
approval of the advanced Liberals themselves by 
pointing out that the defeat of Lord Russell’s 
reform measure had enabled the Conservative party 
to come into power, and to carry a much larger 
measure of reform than that which they had un- 
seated the Liberals for endeavouring to introduce. 
The future Duke of Westminster was much too 
straightforward a man to find any inclination for 
such ingenious devices, and he left his action in 
that and other political struggles to speak for 
itself. His separation from the Liberal party was 
not final. When on the death of his father he 
passed into the House of Lords, he gave a general 
support to the Liberals, and it was on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recommendation that he obtained from 
the Queen the title of Duke of Westminster. 
Later on, when Mr. Gladstone introduced his first 
measure of Home Rule, the Duke of Westminster 
once again seceded from the Liberal party, and 
joined that political section who have since been 
known as Liberal Unionists. If the Liberal 
Unionists had been described as retiring to another 
Cave of Adullam, the Duke of Westminster would 
have had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
man who applied that epithet to the former seces- 
sion was now himself seeking shelter in the new 
cavern. The Duke of Westminster's political pur- 
suits were only incidents in his career, and he 
will probably be best remembered as the heredi- 
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tary owner of immense estates who did much to 
help his tenantry in the improvement of their 
condition, as an indefatigable sportsman, and an 
enthusiastic supporter of the racecourse. 

Sir James Paget, who died on the 30th of 
December, was one of the most distinguished 
members of the medical profession during the 
greater part of Queen Victoria's reign. He was 
born in 1814, and, like his elder brother, showed 
from his boyish days a distinct inclination and 
aptitude for the study of medical and surgical 
subjects. James Paget soon distinguished himself 
in his career, and became widely known as an 
instructor by lectures and writings in surgical 
pathology. Indeed, he may be said to have been, 
during his time, unrivalled among his English 
brethren in pathology. Although he did not 
devote himself to efforts after original discovery, 
either in physiology or in surgery, he was always 
able by his luminous expositions and his keen 
insight to turn to the best possible account, for 
the benefit of medical and surgical science and of 
the world in general, every addition newly made 
to human skill and knowledge in the treatment 
of disease. Distinctions and honours of all kinds 
were showered upon him from abroad as well as 
at home. He was appointed Sergeant-Surgeon to 
the Queen and Surgeon to the Prince of Wales, 
was a member of the Institute of France, and in 
1871 was made a baronet. He lived to a good 
old age, even for days like ours when to pass the 
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eightieth birthday is regarded as but an ordinary 
achievement, and he was during most of his life 
an unsparing worker. Some few years before his 
death he found his health somewhat impaired by 
his long labours, and withdrew into a well-earned 


retirement, during which he quietly passed away 
from life. 


VII. F 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE COMING SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 


MEANWHILE events of much significance were 
casting shadows before on the condition of the 
States in South Africa. Paul Kruger had been 
elected once again President of the Republic. 
He was elected by an immense majority. On 
the 12th of May 1898 the President took the 
oath of office at Pretoria. On the same day he 
addressed a large gathering composed of mem- 
bers of the Assembly and others, and in the 
course of his speech he declared that the Out- 
landers were very welcome in the Transvaal 
State, and that so long as they obeyed the laws 
of the State there could be no wish whatever to 
urge their departure from it. Shortly after this 
event President Steyn, of the Orange Free State, 
was entertained at a banquet by President Kruger, 
and in replying to the toast of his health he gave 
it as his opinion that the proposal for the forma- 
tion of the South African States into one union 
or federation was not practical for the reason 
that the Republican States could only join in 
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such a confederacy if it were worked on repub- 
lican principles, while he assumed that the British 
colonists would only accept a place in it if it 
were worked on the lines of the Imperial system. 

These words illustrated fairly enough the main 
difficulties with which South Africa had to con- 
tend. It was quite certain that the British 
colonists would never agree to any terms of 
union which might make him liable to become 
or even to be regarded as dependent on the 
policy of President Kruger and his allies. It 
was equally certain that the Dutch inhabitants 
of the Transvaal had only accepted the suzerainty 
of Great Britain on compulsion. From the begin- 
“ning, the settlement agreed upon after Majuba 
Hill had been accepted in a very limited sense, 
and after open declarations from President Kruger 
that the suzerainty was understood to apply only 
to the dealings of the Transvaal Republic with 
foreign States and not to their relations with 
the Sovereign of Great Britain. The Orange 
Free State had already come to be regarded as 
a close ally of the Transvaal, and any one now 
looking back at the story of the later events can 
see that this alliance would have to be faced if 
any effort were to be made to establish, in fact, 
the sovereignty of the British Empire. It might 
have been quite clear also to any observer, even 
at the time, that the states or communities which 
may be described as British would never remain 
content with an arrangement bringing them and 
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their interests to any degree into a position of 
subserviency to the policy of the two Republics. 
President Kruger on more than one occasion 
expressed his willingness to do all in his power 
for the maintenance and promotion of the interests 
represented by the mining companies, but the 
most ordinary observer might well have seen that 
the mining companies had purposes which could 
hardly be made consistent with the policy of the 
two Republics. 

There was indeed an obvious antagonism be- 
tween the objects of the British companies and 
those of the two Republics from the very begin- 
ning of the controversy. The existence of the 
gold mines was the main source of this antagonism. 
The Transvaal Republic had been founded by 
men who made their home in that part of South 
Africa chiefly for the reason that they desired and 
hoped to be free from all European complications. 
The discovery of the gold mines had brought 
into South Africa a positive rush of adventurous 
immigrants from various parts of the world, more 
especially from England and from British terri- 
tories, whose principal object was to make them- 
selves the absolute owners of all that vast tract 
of country which was found to be teeming with 
limitless sources of wealth. As to the moral 
principle governing either side of the contro- 
versy, it is not now necessary to enter into much 
discussion. The Transvaal immigrants had, un- 
questionably, a perfect right to seek out a home 
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for themselves in a territory they believed at 
the time would be left to their undisputed occu- 
pation. On the other hand, it is always regarded 
as the clear right of adventurous treasure-seekers 
to pour into any new country where gold has 
suddenly been discovered and to make a settle- 
ment there if they have the means to maintain 
it. At the time when the discovery of gold in 
California was made, the world saw a rush of 
treasure-seekers from all countries who settled 
on the land with the purpose of making fortunes 
for themselves. If the American Republic had 
not been powerful and united, it would be 
hard to say what troubles might not have 
been brought on that part of the Western world, 
or what changes might not have been forced 
upon its governing system, by this flood of bold 
and capable immigrants who would naturally 
desire to find an abiding home in that wealthy 
region and to rule it according to their own 
interests. But the United States were too strong 
and too firm of purpose to allow of any innovations 
dangerous to their own internal supremacy, and the 
discovery of the Californian gold mines involved 
nothing more than the irruption of an immense 
number of foreign settlers. In South Africa the 
condition of things was very different. The 
established Republics were by no means strong 
enough to secure themselves against the internal 
disturbances to be expected from such an invasion. 
The invaders may not have had in the beginning 
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any intention or even desire to make themselves 
the rulers of the whole region, yet it soon became 
evident, as was to be foreseen, that they would 
endeavour to sweep away from their path any 
obstacles the existing systems might set up 
against the accomplishment of the policy which 
they believed it was their interest to demand. 
A distinct antagonism was therefore foreshadowed 
from the opening of this chapter of history. The 
rulers and people of the Transvaal Republic were 
determined, so far as they could, to hold their 
own and to manage their State according to their 
own ideas. ‘The newcomers were equally deter- 
mined to obtain for themselves full opportunities 
of securing a free way for the promotion of the 
principal objects which they had in view when 
they sought for a settlement in South Africa. 
The question immediately at issue was that 
which arose between the Government of the Trans- 
vaal and the foreign settlers who were making a 
home in that region. The settlers may be described 
as the Outlanders, the Anglicised version of the 
Dutch name of Uitlanders given to them by the 
population who had elected Paul Kruger to be 
their President. The Outlanders claimed the right 
to be admitted at once as citizens of the Republic 
and to have a voice and vote in the direction 
of its affairs. These demands were resisted by the 
Government of the Republic. Now it is certain 
that if the foreign settlers in California to whom 
we have already referred had made such demands 
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upon the Government of the American Republic, 
their appeal could only have been granted on the 
regular conditions precedent to the admission of 
foreign settlers to the full rights of citizenship in 
any one of the United States. Among these 
qualifications the foremost was a term of so many 
years’ residence in the State, and that condi- 
tion would have to be accepted, no matter how 
blameless might have been the character and the 
demeanour of those who thus sought to become 
regular citizens. There again comes in the dif- 
ference we have already pointed out between 
the situation of the foreign settlers in California 
and that of the foreign settlers in the South 
African Republic. Every foreign Government 
knew well enough that there would be no chance 
of forcing on the United States an immediate 
admission of those strangers to the privileges 
of citizenship, but so far as the South African 
Republic was concerned it seemed probable enough 
that a vigorous demand, supported by the autho- 
rity and influence of the British Government, 
might prevail upon or coerce President Kruger into 
a prompt recognition of the foreign claim. There 
were many men of great ability and influence 
among the Outlanders who were well qualified to 
conduct an effective agitation for that purpose, and 
a very formidable movement was promptly organ- 
ised for its accomplishment. This agitation was 
somewhat disturbed, for the time, by Dr. Jameson’s 
invasion, the story of which has been told in a 
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preceding volume. The invasion having proved a 
failure, a new chapter in the history was opened 
and fresh negotiations were begun, but the 
Transvaal Republic did not seem in the least 
degree moved towards any prompt concessions 
in favour of the strangers who had settled within 
its boundaries. 

Meanwhile the Transvaal and the other South 
African States had much trouble with the native 
tribes here and there, and were distracted by the 
frequent necessity of taking arms to suppress the 
attempts of their enemies. During all this time 
the various civilised States had been making rapid 
and surprising advances in the opening up of 
the surrounding region, and in the application 
to this very new world of all the recognised 
scientific instruments of modern civilisation. Rail- 
ways had been opened in every direction, and lines 
of telegraph connecting the rising cities with 
each other had passed over vast spaces previously 
given up wholly to the desert and to the natural 
man. There was a sort of rivalry among all the 
South African States in the civilising of the regions 
lying around and between them and the conver- 
sion of the African waste into something like 
European or American civilisation. It is impos- 
sible not to feel both wonder and regret that the 
rulers of peoples thus energetic and so far suc- 
cessful in the development of the country could 
not have come to any common agreement as to 
the best means of bringing out its resources, 
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and maintaining a good understanding among 
themselves respecting the forms of Government 
which each colony regarded as best suited to its 
own interests and its own form of life. Here it is 
plain there were faults on both sides, and faults 
which might naturally have been expected to 
display themselves under such conditions. Lord 
Rosmead had done his best before leaving South 
Africa to bring about mutual conciliation and 
agreement, but he had not been able during his 
term of office to carry out his wishes to any 
practical or even promising extent. 

Sir Alfred Milner was appointed to succeed Lord 
Rosmead as Governor of Cape Colony and High 
Commissioner for South Africa, and the appoint- 
ment was welcomed with much gratification by all 
the British settlers in that region and by English 
public opinion at home. Sir Alfred Milner was 
undoubtedly a man of great ability and energy, 
who had proved his possession of these qualities 
during the appointments he had held in Egypt 
under the British Government. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may then have existed or may 
even still exist as to the effects of his forward 
policy in South Africa, it cannot be doubted that 
he was emphatically one of the men who are 
destined to become makers of history. His am- 
bition, and from his point of view it was a patriotic. 
ambition, was to make the influence of his Govern- 
ment and his country supreme in South Africa. 
The Outlanders regarded him from the first as 
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the man to whose leadership they could safely con- 
fide their demand to be allowed a free and effective 
share in the government of the State to the 
development of which they were devoting their 
energies. But it is beyond dispute that even at 
home in England there were statesmen and large 
sections of the public who considered the Out- 
landers as, for the most part, a body of enterprising 
capitalists who desired to become owners of gold 
and diamond mines and thus to ‘run’ that part of 
South Africa for their own advantage. Here, then, 
we have the main source of the antagonism which 
was set up, and we see before us the two sides of 
the dispute. Sir Alfred Milner was looked upon 
by the Dutch populations of the Transvaal as 
their natural enemy sent over by the Government 
of England to maintain the cause and enforce 
the claims of the Outlanders. 

The question of franchise in the Transvaal be- 
came a primary object of negotiation. President 
Kruger had succeeded in passing a law requiring a 
seven years’ prospective and retrospective residence 
as the condition necessary for the admission of 
Outlanders to the privilege of voting as citizens 
of the Republic, and these conditions were re- 
garded as altogether unsatisfactory by Sir Alfred 
Milner, by Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and by the Government at home. It is 
not necessary to say that in every State there 
are conditions for the admission of foreign settlers 
to the rights of citizenship, one of which is a cer- 
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tain term of residence in the State where they 
desire to make a settlement. We have some 
such conditions here in England, and it is hardly 
possible to see how any civilised State could hope 
to get on satisfactorily if every foreign immigrant 
were at once allowed to become a citizen with the 
full right of voting. In the United States the 
ordinary conditions are a six years’ term of resid- 
ence preliminary to obtaining the right to vote, 
unless in the rare instances where some distin- 
guished foreigner, who has already rendered actual 
service to the Republic, may be endowed by the 
President with the privilege of citizenship and the 
right at once to exercise the franchise. President 
Kruger’s terms were unquestionably severe and 
exclusive, and it is not to be wondered at if Sir 
Alfred Milner and his Government regarded them 
as excessive and even as offensive. At one period 
of the negotiations Kruger showed his willingness 
to make some reductions in his terms, and a meet- 
ing took place between him and Sir Alfred Milner 
at Bloemfontein at the close of May 1899. There 
were, indeed, other grievances alleged by the Out- 
landers as well as that represented by the voting 
system, but the voting system was the most 
important question which the President and Sir 
Alfred Milner had to discuss, and it was soon 
found that President Kruger was not inclined to 
make any satisfactory or abiding concessions on 
that point. 

The Peace Congress established at the Hague 
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was then holding a session, and many observers 
in Europe and in South Africa were beginning to 
entertain a hope that such a time might be 
auspicious for a peaceful and enduring settlement 
between the Transvaal Government and the Out- 
landers. These hopes, however, were doomed to 
disappointment. President Kruger did not seem 
disposed to make any concession as to the right 
of voting which Sir Alfred Milner would have 
been likely to accept, and there were also serious 
difficulties on other points of the controversy. 
There was, for instance, the question which may 
be said to have come up with the formation of the 
Peace Congress—the proposal that all disputes 
between the British Government and the Trans- 
vaal should be settled by arbitration. Here, again, 
an irreconcilable difference of opinion arose. Pre- 
sident Kruger took it as his position that all 
differences between England and the Transvaal 
must be submitted for settlement to the arbitration 
of some foreign State and not to Great Britain. 
Sir Alfred Milner refused to accept any principle 
of arbitration between an independent and a 
dependent State. In other words, he refused to 
admit that the Transvaal could claim the right 
of arbitration when a difference of opinion arose 
between it and the Government of Great Britain. 
We may assume that, according to his theory, the 
Transvaal had no more right to appeal to arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of any controversy between 
her and England than an English county would 
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have to invite arbitration if some Act of Parliament 
were about to be passed which that particular 
county regarded as prejudicial to its local interests. 
The position of Sir Alfred Milner was one which 
brought him into sharp antagonism with Kruger, 
who had always insisted that the suzerainty of 
England could be exercised over the Transvaal only 
with regard to the dealings of the Transvaal with 
foreign States. Sir Alfred Milner told President 
Kruger that the British Government would never 
consent to submit any question between England 
and the Transvaal to the arbitration of a foreign 
power. . 

The whole controversy was beginning to 
arouse much attention in England, and while the 
negotiations were still going on, some questions 
were put to the Colonial Secretary in the House 
of Commons as to the probability of a satisfactory 
settlement. Nothing definite could be stated at 
that time, but in a day or two afterwards Mr. 
Chamberlain was able to announce that the con- 
ference at Bloemfontein had broken up without 
hope of agreement, and that the Government had 
therefore an entirely new state of things to take 
into consideration. Mr. Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment referred almost exclusively to the negotiations 
on the subject of the franchise, and the possibility 
of mediation between the British Government 
and the Transvaal. There were listeners in the 
House of Commons who could not help thinking 
at the time that the difference as to the terms 
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of franchise was hardly great enough to justify 
a serious rupture between England and the South 
African Republic. Mr. Chamberlain laid especial 
emphasis on the contrast between the conditions 
of naturalisation offered to foreigners by England 
and the conditions which President Kruger still 
insisted on for the right of foreigners to vote in 
the Transvaal. Yet the very emphasis put upon 
this contrast seemed to many minds only to invite 
attention to the comparative insignificance of the 
difference between the terms of naturalisation 
which we ourselves put in practice and the 
terms which enlightened human beings could 
not possibly accept. Mr. Chamberlain explained 
that a foreigner coming to settle in the British 
Islands could be naturalised after a residence of 
five years, and could actually exercise the franchise 
in six months from that time. This seems a very 
reasonable arrangement, but President Kruger’s 
proposal with regard to the Transvaal was that 
immigrants who had arrived in that region before 
1899 should have to wait for two years and a 
half from the passing of the Act and later immi- 
grants for five years, and that for all settlers in 
the future a settlement of seven years should 
be necessary to qualify them for a vote. Un- 
doubtedly this was a hard condition to impose 
on the foreigner, but still the difference between 
a period of five years and a period of seven is 
hardly a difference impossible to deal with by 
some manner of compromise, and it does not 
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seem worth a war and a conquest to secure 
an earlier voting right for the settler from 
abroad. 

There were many other questions to be settled, 
involving, among other things, the working and 
interests of the mining companies, but into these 
it is not necessary now to enter more fully. 
The whole dispute was involved in the desire 
of the Outlanders to obtain a controlling power 
over the working of the Transvaal Republic, and 
the desire of the Dutch population to keep them 
as far as possible from obtaining any such con- 
trol. Hach of the conflicting purposes may be 
easily understood and is capable of obtaining 
ingenious and effective argument from its own 
point of view. The Dutch settlers who had 
sought out that particular region for themselves, 
and had created the Transvaal Republic for their 
own purposes, naturally wished to hold in their 
own hands the supreme management of the State 
which they had founded. On their side the 
foreign settlers who had come into the country 
to develop its mining resources for their own 
interests were just as naturally anxious that as 
their numbers increased their power of control- 
ling the affairs of the State should increase in 
due proportion. The Outlanders might count with 
certainty that before long their numbers would 
far exceed those of the Dutch residents, and it 
cannot be denied that this foreign population 
would include a large number of men well quali- 
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fied by intelligence and experience to manage 
the affairs of a State. 

It may be taken for granted that there 
never was a civilised community long settled 
in some region which they had _ themselves 
selected as most suitable for their interests who 
would willingly consent to the admission of 
an overwhelming number of foreign immigrants 
to the full rights of immediate citizenship. 
As the question was put before the public 
of England by the advocates of the immigrants, 
it appeared merely to be an occasion in which 
British patriotism was called upon to sustain 
the claims of free and enlightened British im- 
migrants against the selfish and exclusive policy 
of a small Dutch oligarchy. An overwhelming 
enthusiasm was easily aroused in England on 
the side of the Britons who were anxious to 
extend the influence and the power of England 
over a State already declared to be under British 
suzerainty. It soon became in the minds of the 
majority at home a question of the extension of 
the British Empire over the whole of South 
Africa. 

At this time the great Imperialistic doctrine 
had already come to be a controlling power 
in our political life. There were two parties, 
of whom the Imperialists formed by far the 
more numerous and influential division. The 
other party was described by its opponents by 
the contemptuous nickname of ‘ Little Englanders.’ 
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The Little Englander was characterised as a 
narrow-minded and unpatriotic personage, who 
had no soul for the extension of the British 
Empire, who would have been content that 
England should remain one of the smallest Powers 
amongst civilised States if only the Little 
Englander could thereby be enabled to eat his 
meals in peace, and to carry on his own busi- 
ness without having to pay increased taxes for 
the sake of spreading the Empire. A sort of 
reaction had set in against the doctrine once 
preached with so much effect by Cobden and 
Bright, and the true test of patriotism was 
regarded by a large proportion of our voters 
as the heroic passion for an extension of the 
Empire here, there, and everywhere. It may 
freely be admitted that some of the Little 
Englanders, on the other hand, persisted in 
arguing that the enthusiasm for British supre- 
macy in South Africa was merely the desire 
of the mining capitalists to obtain an uncon- 
trolled possession of the territory where gold 
and diamond mines had lately been discovered 
and were abundant. Some of the most sincere, 
most gifted, and most distinguished among 
English public men were branded openly by 
their opponents as Little Englanders, while some 
men on the other side who were undoubtedly 
filed with what seemed to them a_ purely 
patriotic emotion, and who never sought exten- 
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money, were denounced by their antagonists as 
selfish adventurers who sought to extend the 
Empire for the getting of gold and diamonds. 

By the general public the ethical bearings of 
the whole controversy were soon put out of sight 
in the growing fervour of the dispute. Presi- 
dent Kruger would unquestionably have behaved 
with greater wisdom if he had shown any real 
wish to accept a fair compromise in a dispute 
through which he could not possibly hold the 
position he had taken up on his re-election to 
the highest office in the Transvaal State. It 
cannot be denied that he followed an undecided 
and a wavering course, sometimes appearing to 
hold out concessions from which he afterwards 
suddenly drew back, and thus giving to his 
opponents a plausible justification when they in- 
sisted that he was a man with whom it was 
not possible to come to any definite understand- 
ing. Sir Alfred Milner, in one of his despatches 
home, described the case for intervention on the 
part of the British Government as absolutely 
overwhelming. He denied that there was any 
foundation for the happy-go-lucky belief that 
things would come out all right in time if left 
to settle themselves. ‘The spectacle,’ he said, 
‘of thousands of British subjects kept per- 
manently in the position of helots, constantly 
chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling 
vainly on Her Majesty's Government for redress, 
does steadily undermine the influence and re- 
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putation of Great Britain and the respect for 
the British Government within the Queen’s 
dominions.’ 

The Outlanders addressed a petition to the 
Queen on the subject of their grievances, and 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote a despatch in reference to 
that petition im which he said that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, while most unwilling to depart from 
their attitude of reserve and expectancy, yet, 
‘Having regard to the position of Great Britain 
as the paramount power and the duty incumbent 
upon them to protect all British subjects residing 
in a foreign country, they cannot permanently 
ignore the exceptional and arbitrary treatment 
to which their fellow-countrymen and others are 
exposed, and the absolute indifference of the 
Government of the Republic to the friendly re- 
presentations which have been made to them on 
the subject.’ In his despatch Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to have felt it incumbent upon him to pro- 
test against any unsatisfactory inferences which 
might have been drawn from his emphatic asser- 
tion of Great Britain’s paramount power. He 
declared that the Government were most anxious 
to avoid actual intervention if possible, and were 
sincerely desirous to maintain the independence 
of the Transvaal Republic, adding the suggestive 
words that if the English Government had wished 
for the overthrow of the Republic they would cer- 
tainly not have advised and urged the authorities 
of the Republic to satisfy the legitimate demands 
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of the Outlanders, a course which, if taken, could 
have had no other result than that of greatly in- 
creasing the stability of the Transvaal State. 

It may be assumed as an established fact in 
the history of the whole dispute that there were 
some hardships inflicted on British subjects in 
the Transvaal, either by the direct power of the 
Dutch executive or by the undue partiality 
shown on the part of that executive when dealing 
with questions under dispute. In an ordinary 
controversy between two States with regard to 
the treatment of foreign immigrants some such 
incidents would always be likely to arise, but 
there ought not to be, and in most cases would 
not be, any serious difficulty in arriving at an 
understanding and a satisfactory settlement. In 
the case of the disputes between the English 
Government standing up for the Outlanders and 
President Kruger maintaining what he declared 
to be the rights of the Transvaal, the difficulties 
in the way of a peaceful arrangement were im- 
mensely aggravated by the fact that each dispu- 
tant fully believed the other to have a thoroughly 
hostile purpose in his mind. The British Govern- 
ment evidently acted to a great extent on the 
assumption that the Transvaal authorities were 
determined to treat English settlers as inferiors 
having no rights of citizenship, and to reduce 
them, if possible, to a condition of serfdom. On 
their side, Kruger and his supporters were firmly 
convinced that the one great and settled object 
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of the British Government was to put an end to 
the independence of the Transvaal, and to make 
it the subject and the serf of the British Empire. 
A dispute between two States beginning under 
such conditions as these is not likely to be brought 
to anything like a satisfactory arrangement. Any 
part of the controversy studied now by an un- 
concerned observer might seem easily capable 
of a practical and peaceful arrangement. But 
the feelings we have described soon began to 
render this particular dispute insoluble by any 
arbitration save that of military force. 

Early in September the Transvaal Government 
finally withdrew its somewhat qualified proposal 
for a five years’ term of franchise as a condition 
precedent to the naturalisation of the Outlanders, 
and returned to President Kruger’s former stipu- 
lation for a residence of seven years. Then the 
Colonial Office issued a formal despatch demand- 
ing a five years’ franchise, a proportion of repre- 
sentation for the gold fields, and the full equality 
of English and Dutch in the Transvaal Parlia- 
ment. At last the Transvaal Government sent in 
an ultimatum announcing its definite terms, offer- 
ing to submit to arbitration under the conditions 
suggested in former despatches, calling for the 
withdrawal of British troops from all places on 
the borders of the Republic, the withdrawal to 
be accomplished within a certain defined limit of 
time, and giving only a few days for England’s 
reply. This was an ultimatum concerning the 
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acceptance of which President Kruger could have 
had no possible hope. It was evident that the 
President regarded the negotiations as being at 
an end, and had indeed no serious wish that the 
dispute should come to a peaceful settlement. 
Boer troops had already been massed along the 
frontier in considerable numbers. The Outlanders 
had begun to quit the Transvaal territory; the 
Boer Government had gone so far as to stop 
some of the trains leaving the State and to send 
their passengers back to the place whence they 
had. come, in one instance confiscating to the 
State a large quantity of gold belonging to Out- 
lander mining capitalists. There was clearly an 
end to all negotiation, and the reply of the British 
Government to the Boer ultimatum, a reply de- 
claring that the terms of President Kruger were 
such as could not possibly be discussed, was merely 
a matter of form. On the 12th of October 1899 
war was declared. 

The proclamation of war created no surprise 
anywhere. At home and abroad it had been 
thoroughly understood for some time that there 
could be no peaceful issue to the formal negotia- 
tions, and the general impression among most 
Englishmen was that war had already begun. 
The result of the futile attempts to secure a 
pacific settlement was hailed with almost un- 
mingled enthusiasm by the Imperialists in England. 
The general impression amongst these was that 
the war would be very short, not very sharp, 
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and promptly decisive. Here, as the events soon 
began to prove, the general opinion of the Im- 
perialists was formed without a close study of 
the facts which gave the Boers a good chance 
of holding out for a length of time, and with 
a want of appreciation of the history and the 
character of the Dutch people. An English 
writer suggested, in satirical terms but with 
much reason on his side, that before the English 
Government decided absolutely on war each 
member of the Cabinet should be required to 
prove that he had thoroughly mastered the con- 
tents of Schiller’s ‘ Revolt of the Netherlands’ 
and Motley’s ‘History of the Dutch Republic.’ 
Certainly if the British Cabinet had studied 
carefully the story told in these two great books 
they must have seen that the citizens of the 
Transvaal Republic were not men who could be 
readily brought to submission by any foreign 
power, no matter how vastly superior in strength, 
in resources, and in military organisation. The 
Dutch Boers were descended from the race who 
held out so long against Spain, and had also an 
admixture of French Huguenot ancestry —an 
admixture not suggestive of ready submission to 
superior force, At a time when Spain was probably 
the greatest military Power in the world, the 
Dutch of the Netherlands had held out for more 
than seventy years against her determined efforts 
to crush them into submission, and it is one of the 
certain facts of history that the Dutch had then 
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made up their minds, if there should be no other 
way of bringing the war to an end, to break 
down the barriers they had raised to keep out 
the waves from flooding their land, and thus 
surrender their whole territory to the sea rather 
than to Spanish rule. Nothing that had been 
done in recent days had given evidence to make 
men believe that the Dutch of the Transvaal had 
degenerated from the characteristic qualities of 
their ancestors. 

It is easy to understand that most English- 
men felt sure the war must end in victory for 
England if only England resolved to carry it on 
with unceasing vigour for a time long enough 
to exhaust all remaining possibilities of Dutch 
resistance. But if the English Government had 
studied historical facts carefully they must have 
come to the conclusion that the war would 
involve a severe and prolonged struggle; that 
the preparations for carrying it on must be 
made upon a large scale, and that the greatest 
display of military power the British Empire 
could afford must be brought into operation 
from the beginning of the campaign. There 
could be no possible comparison between the 
military resources of the Dutch Republic and 
those of the British Empire, but England had 
to contend against a foe who would not give in 
until all its means of resistance had been ex- 
hausted, and in the dearest interests of ultimate 
peace and of humanity, the first duty of British 
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statesmanship was, in these conditions, to put 
its best foot foremost at the very opening of 
the war. This was exactly what the British 
statesmanship of the time did not exert itself to 
accomplish. Most of the men in power seemed 
to be under the impression that they had only 
to show themselves resolved to carry on the war 
in order to make the Transvaal population feel 
that its wisest course would be immediate sub- 
mission. Apart from all resolve and courage, 
even rash and reckless courage, on the part of 
the Dutch Boers, it is clear that England was 
placed at great disadvantage for the carrying on 
of the struggle under whatever conditions. A 
vast extent of land and sea, of mountain and 
waste, lay between England and the scene of the 
warlike operations in South Africa. The Dutch 
fighting force amounted only to some thirty 
thousand men, which would have seemed a small 
resisting power to put in the way of a British 
army, but at the time when war began to be 
inevitable the British Government had only a 
very small body of soldiers in the neighbourhood 
of the Transvaal, and every reinforcement had to 
come from some distant part of the Empire. 
These facts should have been obvious to every 
English statesman, and if they had been con- 
sidered in their relation to the condition and 
character of the Dutch Boers, the necessary 
result would have been to impress British 
statesmanship with the urgent need for making 
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the promptest and fullest preparations to en- 
counter a desperate resistance. But the English 
statesmen then in office seemed to have taken no 
account of the enemy with whom they had to 
fight. We might go farther than this, and 
say that where they took any account of their 
opponents it was an entirely mistaken and wrong 
account. English statesmanship—that is, official 
statesmanship—appears to have made up its mind 
that the Dutch Boers were not capable of offering 
a prolonged resistance, and that the first appear- 
ance of an armed and disciplined force on the 
Transvaal frontier would be enough to bring 
President Kruger and his colleagues to a proper 
sense of their situation and the necessity of 
making peace at any price. The fact that such 
an impression did prevail among English states- 
men is all the more strange and the more diffi- 
cult to understand when we remember that only 
a very short time before the Boers had shown at 
Majuba Hill that in fighting capacity they were 
not unworthy of their heroic Dutch ancestors. 
Yet no possible explanation can be found for the 
easy-going and careless way in which the pre- 
parations were made for carrying on this new 
Dutch war other than the assumption that the 
English statesmen in office undervalued their 
enemy and believed they could take their own 
time and their own way for bringing him to 
submission. 

We can all well remember the confident 
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feeling which then prevailed among the majority 
of Englishmen at home as to the absurdity of 
the Boers in attempting resistance to the British 
invasion, the comfortable assurance that we need 
not trouble our minds much about the difficulties 
of the hour, and the still more comforting con- 
viction that the Boers would find out the folly 
of their conduct, and would make humble sub- 
mission when they saw that England was 
determined to go to war. During all this time 
there was a considerable minority of English- 
men who took an entirely different view, not only 
of the resistance England must have to encounter 
and of the resources which she must require in 
order to obtain an early and complete success, 
but as to the whole character and principles of 
the policy which had led England into such a 
war. There were many eminent Englishmen, in 
the political world and outside it, who believed 
and maintained that England’s policy of war in 
this particular instance was founded on no just 
principle; that the grievances alleged by the Out- 
landers were no greater than the ordinary disad- 
vantages and disqualifications which come in the 
way of a mass of foreign immigrants who en- 
deavour for their own purposes and their own 
advantages to make a settlement in a country 
where nobody wants them, and where the general 
inclination of the settled inhabitants is that the 
country should be kept as free as possible from 
any foreign incursion, The Englishmen who 
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held these views, and who expressed them in 
Parliament, on the public platform, and in letters 
and articles for the Press, were not able to offer 
much resistance to the flowing tide of public 
opinion. 

The general feeling of the nation was un- 
doubtedly in favour of the war, and the states- 
men in office were little inclined to think seriously 
of anything but the fact that the war was popular, 
and that those who had to conduct it were 
therefore certain of at least a present popularity. 
There was no time to waste in considering the 
case of the Boers or even pausing to inquire 
whether the Boer Government could have any 
case against an English Administration. No doubt 
there is always some feeling of this kind at the 
opening of every war, and when the war has a 
just and righteous principle to support it, the 
leaders of the Administration may be excused if 
they think of little but the advantage to be gained 
by seizing the opportunity and constituting them- 
selves the heads of a national and an Imperial 
movement. But in the case of the Boer War 
there was a more general enthusiasm than usual 
in support of the promptest measures to put an 
end to the interval of negotiations and to seek 
the arbitrament of the battle-field. The very 
name of Boer became for the time at many an 
English public meeting, and in many an English 
newspaper, the synonym for all that was base and 
cruel, mean and dirty, and even cowardly. 
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In a recent number of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, an article by Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff appeared, entitled ‘Some Maxims of the late 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer.’ One of these maxims 
might now well be regarded as having an especial 
bearing on the mood of the English public at the 
opening of the South African War, although no 
such application could have been in the mind of 
Lord Dalling, who died many years before the 
war began. The maxim is—‘ We have never won 
a complete victory when we have not gained the 
good-will of those we have subdued.’ Assuredly 
in all the fervour of British enthusiasm at the 
opening of this war there was very little hope or 
thought of our gaining the good-will of those 
whom we felt sure we were about to subdue. 
There was just as little thought in the minds at 
least of our official leaders concerning the most 
effective means of putting forth our full strength 
in the most effective way in order to entail the 
least amount of loss and of suffering on our own 
side as well as on the side of those whom we 
had constituted our enemies and whom we were 
pledging ourselves to subdue. Under these con- 
ditions the war began, and the era of negotiations, 
which were never seriously meant to come to 
anything, had drawn to its close. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Once again England was entering on what must 
bo described as a thoroughly popular war. A 
long time had passed since that description could 
be given to any war at its opening which English 
statesmanship had voluntarily undertaken to carry 
on. An Empire like Great Britain, with territory 
in all parts of the world, is not likely to have 
prolonged intervals of peace throughout the whole 
of her various and widely-spread dominions. But 
it seldom happens that the British public feel 
any enthusiasm about a remote war in its opening 
chapters. It may be said with confidence that 
to the British public at home little or nothing is 
known about one of those far-off wars until the 
struggle has gone on for some time and forced 
itself on the notice of London and the provinces. 
In some of these instances the English people in 
general suddenly wake up to the knowledge that 
a war is going on in some far-off Asiatic or 
African region where British troops are fighting 
against heavy odds and displaying splendid cour- 
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age and discipline. Then a national sympathy is 
instantly aroused, and the Englishman at home 
rushes for his newspaper every morning and every 
evening in the hope of hearing that the soldiers 
of his country have succeeded in driving back 
some new attack of their opponents. In the 
mood aroused by such events it is natural that 
the Englishman should not, in the first instance, 
stop to consider the merits of the question at issue 
between the combatants, and that when he does 
consider them he should approach the whole sub- 
ject with every desire and hope to find that his 
countrymen were thoroughly in the right. Thus 
it has often happened during late years that 
some enterprise is undertaken, or perhaps has to 
be undertaken, by British forces in Asia or Africa, 
about the purpose of which and the preparations 
for which the general public in England knew 
little until the conflict had begun. Some of these 
warlike enterprises thus suddenly started had 
afterwards become thoroughly popular with Eng- 
lishmen at home, merely because of the gallantry 
with which they had been carried on and the 
courage and perseverance which had been shown 
by England’s soldiers in the presence of tremendous 
difficulties caused by the climate as well as by 
the enemy. Under such conditions it becomes 
easy enough for the English public to persuade 
itself that the policy of the British statesmen 
who undertook the war was in every sense 
patriotic and just. Along the frontiers of British 
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India and in far outlying territories there is almost 
always some warlike expedition going on of 
which the British public at large knows nothing 
whatever at the beginning. 

But the conditions were entirely different in 
the case of the South African War. The atten- 
tion of the public had long been fixed on the 
conflict of opposing interests in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Colony. There had been already 
a fierce struggle between the British forces and 
the Transvaal Republic, and the story of Majuba 
Hill had filled a large number of Englishmen with 
a longing for a national revenge on the audacious 
Boers. Even many serious-minded and deeply 
thinking Englishmen were convinced that no satis- 
factory settlement ever could be brought about 
in South Africa until the English public should 
have satisfied its desire to efface the memory of 
Majuba Hill. Indeed this would not be too much 
to say of the great majority of Englishmen. 
Many amongst those who most earnestly wished 
for peace and believed that peace with honour 
could still be maintained between Great Britain 
and the Dutch Republic, if only there were on 
both sides a sincere desire for peace, were of the 
opinion that under all the circumstances war was 
inevitable. Some among those most strongly 
opposed to a renewal of hostilities were willing 
to admit that as a war must take place the 
sooner it began the sooner it could be brought 
to an end. But there were not many who 
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did not feel assured that the whole struggle 
would be short, sharp, and decisive. The war 
therefore began with the full approval of the 
great majority in England, and no one who was 
not in the secret counsels of the War Office 
could have known how ineffective and insufficient 
were the preparations made by the Administration 
to carry it on to a quick success. 

We shall describe as rapidly and briefly as 
possible the events of the war as they were 
known to Englishmen at home. A_ general 
advance of the Boers was made shortly after 
the final rejection of the conditions offered by 
President Kruger. The Boer forces invaded 
Natal. From that time we began to hear of 
many skirmishes, more or less serious, in which 
fortune showed now on the one side and now 
on the other, but in none of which any really 
serious advantage was obtained by either side. 
It very soon became apparent that the Boers, 
however limited their numbers, were well pre- 
pared for the war, and that they were animated 
by a spirit of desperate resistance. General Sir 
Redvers Buller arrived in Natal on November 
25, 1899. In December Lord Roberts, who had 
rendered brilliant services on many a hard-fought 
field, was appointed Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa, with Lord Kitchener as his Chief of the 
Staff; Sir Redvers Buller remained in command 
of the Natal Army, Sir Charles Warren leading 


the Fifth Division under him. It had now become 
VII. H 
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well known to the English public that the struggle 
was to be serious and prolonged. The enthusiasm 
of the British public, it must be said, only rose 
higher and higher as actual events began to prove 
that the final success was not to be accomplished 
without heavy losses, daring ventures, and 
tremendous sacrifice. The national spirit was 
thoroughly aroused, and even those who entirely 
disapproved of the policy which led to the war 
must have been willing to admit that the general 
feeling at home, now that the war had actually 
begun, was inspired by patriotic sentiment. 

Never in recent times had public feeling 
in England been more keen and ardent in its 
sympathy with the efforts of the British troops, 
against whom the difficulties opposed by the 
vast extent of the battle-ground were often such 
as to render the most virile bravery of little 
account at many a critical moment. There 
were some observers who had first thought it 
almost a pity that men like Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener, and Sir Redvers Buller should have 
to be employed in what seemed the unworthy 
service of subjugating on the battle-field the 
very small population of Dutch farmers from whom 
President Kruger had to create his army. But 
the obstacles interposed by rivers and mountain 
ranges, and the apparently limitless stretches of 
country to be traversed in the warlike operations, 
were such as only commanders of the most 
varied experience and the highest gifts of judg- 
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ment, foresight, patience, and mental resources 
could have enabled the British forces to overcome. 
The Boers and their allies were familiar with the 
ground and familiar also with the kind of fight- 
ing which was suited to it, while the English 
commanders and the English troops had to pick 
up their experience from day to day in each new 
battle. 

As week after week passed on it became 
more and more apparent that the British Ad- 
ministration had made no adequate provision for 
so peculiar a struggle, and the time lost in the 
despatch of necessary reinforcements, the seas and 
the land to be traversed by each fresh body of 
troops sent out to the help of those already en- 
gaged in battle, were enough to give an enormous 
advantage to Kruger and his allies of the Orange 
Free State. We were often hearing of prolonged 
resistance offered by some body of Boer troops 
encamped or settled down in a mere village— 
prolonged resistance offered to a large body of 
English soldiers under thoroughly capable officers, 
and we found it hard to understand why the 
English forces could not make quicker work of 
the enemy. There was, to begin with, the fact 
that Dutch Boers were thoroughly familiar with 
the region covered by their fight, knew where to 
retreat promptly and safely whenever a sudden 
retreat became advisable, and how to emerge 
again in the rapidest manner from some wholly 
unsuspected vantage- ground, and thus to keep 
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on puzzling the British troops as much by their 
retreats as by their attacks. Moreover, the 
Boers were men trained from their early boy- 
hood to just that kind of work which came to 
be of the highest advantage to them in their 
encounters with the English troops. The Boers 
had to make their living in great measure by 
the pursuit of game, and every one was trained 
to the use of the rifle and to the most effective 
manner of making it do its work with deadly 
certainty under whatever conditions of sudden 
surprise. The training of every Boer made the 
life of a guerilla combatant come easy and 
natural to him. 

The English force, on the other hand, was 
made up to a great extent of new levies, 
young men to whom the business of soldier- 
ing, even on British soil, was a novelty, and 
who had to put themselves, or to be put 
through, an entirely new sort of training when 
they were to encounter the Dutch Boers in 
South Africa. As a matter of necessity a great 
part of the time during which the war lasted 
had to be occupied by English officers in 
acquiring and imparting the best method of 
adapting British soldiers to carry on war under 
such entirely unfamiliar conditions. The priva- 
tions and sufferings which had to be borne by 
the English soldiers—privations and_ sufferings 
quite outside those inflicted by the actual war— 
were such as might well have broken the strength 
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of any military force, but they were endured 
with marvellous patience, courage, and even 
cheerfulness. Even those in England who utterly 
condemned the policy of the war were filled 
with admiration for the manner in which the 
British troops bore themselves during the whole 
of that long and fitful war. It was, above all 
things, a fitful struggle, because on many 
occasions the English forces despatched to some 
particular scene of warlike operations got the 
worst in this or that encounter, and Englishmen 
had to read every now and then an account 
of some defeat which, considered without re- 
ference to the actual scene and surroundings, 
might have seemed full of evil omen for the 
success of the British army. That large pro- 
portion of home readers who had not made 
careful study of the map of South Africa, and 
who received from public official sources the 
account of a British failure or actual British 
defeat, were naturally led for the moment into 
the belief that all the efforts of the British army 
there were destined to end in disaster. The war 
was carried on over or through an extent of 
country nearly equal to the area of Conti- 
nental Europe, and it inevitably happened that 
some British force sent out merely to guard a 
line of frontier was suddenly and unexpectedly 
attacked by a little army of fighting Boers and 
driven from the place with a loss large in 
proportion to its numbers. For the credit of 
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our own troops it had to be acknowledged in 
England that the Dutch Boers were behaving 
with remarkable courage, skill, foresight, and 
discipline. The proportion of the Boer troops 
when compared with the numerical strength of 
the English forces sent out for their conquest 
was almost infinitesimally small, but when a 
body of English troops sent to the relief of some 
English encampment had to journey over hun- 
dreds of miles of mountainous and waste country, 
and to cross rivers and swamps and wide, noxious 
regions to reach the place to be relieved, it is 
not surprising that many disasters and, for the 
time, many failures had to be recorded. The 
Boers were often the invaders as well as the 
invaded, and our generals had to look after the 
safety of Cape Colony as well as to see to the 
occupation of Boer territory. 

All these bewildering events had the effect of 
arousing the mind of the English people into 
greater anger against the obstinate and clever 
defenders of the Transvaal, who seemed to be 
determined to prolong the war to an indefinite 
period at any risk and suffering to themselves. 
One result of this feeling was to create a posi- 
tive fury against any Englishman at home who 
still ventured to say a word of censure on 
the policy of the war, or even to criticise the 
manner in which the Government were endeavour- 
ing to carry it on. The nickname of pro-Boer 
came to be applied to any one who showed the 
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slightest inclination for criticism of this kind, and it 
was not easy for an Englishman to get a hearing 
at an English public meeting, or even sometimes 
in the House of Commons, if an offensive voice 
suddenly raised against him the insulting outcry 
which stigmatised him as a pro-Boer. During 
many other great wars in which English armies 
have been engaged it has happened that there 
were long stretches of time during which no great 
military event of importance aroused the emotions 
of the British public. But in the South African 
War some striking event was always coming to 
pass, and the attention of the English people was 
kept in a state of constant watchfulness. There 
were some battles and sieges which would have 
been regarded as important in any campaign, 
but the majority of the reports reaching us day 
after day told of occurrences incidental to every 
prolonged struggle. It seemed to the readers at 
home as if each day brought the news of another 
battle, some fresh siege, some relief of a _ be- 
leaguered place, or some failure to achieve the 
desired relief. Thus no relaxation was given to 
the intensity of the anxious emotion which the 
daily story of the war brought up amongst those 
who were following its fortunes from so far a 
distance. 

England had often been engaged in wars in- 
volving far more momentous issues than could 
possibly come even from the complete failure of 
the English military operations in South Africa. 
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The worst that could happen for the British 
Empire then would have been the total loss of 
England’s sovereignty over the Dutch Republics, 
a sovereignty which, as we have seen, was, even 
before the outbreak of this war, little more than 
nominal. There had been wars like that against 
the great Napoleon; like that which was created 
by the policy of Russia leading to the Crimean 
War; or by the Indian Mutiny, in which a failure 
on the part of the English armies might have led 
to overwhelming national disaster. Nothing of 
this kind could have come from the South African 
War, and yet, for the reasons which have been 
given, the feeling of the people at home was 
aroused to a state of impatience and passionate 
emotion of every kind such as had never been ex- 
hibited during these far more important struggles. 
A feeling of hatred began to be shown among a 
large proportion of Englishmen towards the Boers 
who, whether they were right or wrong in the 
policy which led to the opening of the war, were 
now, after all, only defending their own home- 
steads and their own land against the martial force 
of a Sovereign whose suzerainty they had at one 
time been allowed to regard as merely titular and 
technical, : 

All manner of accusations began to be levelled 
by English speakers and English writers against 
President Kruger and his compatriots. The 
Dutch were accused of treachery, of falsehood 
and even of cowardice. Many stories were told 
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and believed of their habitually using the white 
flag which precedes some momentary suspen- 
sion of hostilities as a treacherous device to give 
them an opportunity of approaching safely and 
closely to some outlying post of their enemies, 
and then beginning an unexpected slaughter. 
Some of these stories were undoubtedly true, 
but the Transvaal forces were made up to a great 
extent of irregular fighters coming from various 
races and little used to the honourable principles 
of civilised warfare. It would be wholly unfair to 
charge the Boer commanders and troops generally 
with any share in such ignoble conduct. It was 
asserted that after a fight the Boers used to 
bury the still living bodies of English soldiers 
in order to get rid of their wounded enemies 
in the promptest and least troublesome fashion. 
Among the less grave accusations made against 
them was the charge of being singularly dirty in 
their persons and habitually indifferent to the use 
of soap, water, or towels—a somewhat remarkable 
charge to make against a people of Dutch origin, 
the Dutch being one of the cleanliest popula- 
tions in the world. Such charges as these were 
not originated in any manner by the leading 
British officers who encountered the Dutch in 
the open field, and did not receive any support 
from such men; but the stories were told never- 
theless, found circulation in English newspapers, 
and came to be accepted as gospel truth by large 
masses of the English public. More than one 
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distinguished foreign writer has asked in much 
wonder how it comes to pass that the English, 
whose national courage and spirit of fair - play 
cannot be questioned, are nevertheless so much 
given to suspecting and accusing their oppo- — 
nents in war of cowardice and treachery. But 
it will probably be found that this tendency 
to accuse our enemies in war of everything 
we most dislike is not peculiar to the British 
race, but is common to all peoples, and is the 
outcome of war’s foul atmosphere, just as noxious 
insects are the outcome of certain climates and 
seasons. The habit did, however, show itself in 
England more markedly during the period of the 
South African War than during any other war 
in modern English history. There seemed all 
the less reason for English people to lose their 
temper over the prolonged resistance of the Boers 
when we call to mind the marvellous endurance, 
elasticity, readiness, and resource displayed by 
the British troops during the whole of this ex- 
hausting and not very glorious war. Even the 
war poets were not able to make much of the 
subject. The disparity of numbers and resources 
between the army the Boers could keep in the 
field, and the almost limitless amount of force 
which the British Government, if time enough 
were given, could bring for the extinction of 
the Dutch Republic, was too great to inspire a 
Tyrtzeus or a Korner with the passionate emotion 
that comes from the struggle between powers 
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almost equally matched, where the ultimate issue 
must depend on the superiority of skill, courage, 
and devotion. While doing the fullest justice 
to the marvellous fighting qualities of the Dutch 
Boers, we can never help seeing, never could help 
seeing, that the only end to such a contest must 
be England’s victory. Had the English Adminis- 
tration taken proper account of the serious 
resistance the Dutch were likely to give, and 
made due and prompt preparations accordingly, 
the war might have been brought to an end 
much sooner, and with far less sacrifice of the 
invading English troops. 

Though the conditions of the war did not 
seem qualified to quicken the patriotic ardour 
of an English poet, yet there were some poems 
produced by the occasion, or, perhaps it should 
be said, for the occasion, which at the time 
were hailed with wild popular enthusiasm. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling sent forth some verses which 
were sung at every music-hall in the country, and 
aroused raptures of applause wherever they were 
heard, but the more judicious of Mr. Kipling’s 
admirers wished that he had not gone quite so 
far out of his way in the endeavour to sound 
such a trumpet. Mr. Henry John Newbolt 
contributed some really spirited verses to the 
development of the war spirit, but one cannot 
help feeling regret that his verses should have 
been wasted on a war in which the success 
of the heroes glorified in them could only be a 
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matter of time and transports and the votes of 
an immense Parliamentary majority in the House 
of Commons. A writer in Public Opinion has 
lately explained after his own fashion the success 
attained by Mr. Newbolt in his songs. ‘The 
truth is,’ according to that writer, ‘that for 
some years a patriotic wave has been sweeping 
over the country, and the feeling has been in- 
tensified by the Boer War. In that war Mr. 
Newbolt’s poems (“‘ Admirals All,” 1897, and “ The 
Island Race,” 1898) were read aloud to over 8000 
men, amid scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm and 
excitement. It is their magnetic and obvious 
sincerity, and the convinced belief displayed in 
the great destiny of “The Island Race” that 
carried away even the roughest of soldiers with 
pride of the glorious Empire which they have 
inherited.’ 

These words might apply fittingly to poems 
intended to arouse the patriotic enthusiasm of 
British soldiers struggling against an equal foe, 
when that pride of the glorious Empire which they 
inherited would have been a needed stimulant to 
the most heroic and patriotic effort. But it must 
have been hard for any English poet to arouse in 
himself or others such an exalted spirit when the 
struggle was one between the greatest Empire 
in the world and a small Dutch Republic, the 
number of whose entire population—men, women, 
and children—would have counted for little in 
London or New York. During the course of the 
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war the English Government sent into the Dutch 
territory a number of armed men greater than 
the whole Dutch population of the Boer Republic. 
What England had to fight against was, in 
truth, the vast extent of the irregular country 
over which she had to scatter her soldiers and 
her supplies, and this is not a difficulty to inspire 
the muse of battle to her most passionate strains. 
Many readers now feel that there was some- 
thing artificial in the verse dedicated to the 
glorification of the South African War, and that 
patriotic fervour was rather thrown away on 
such a struggle. We must not attribute to any 
sudden decay in English poetic or patriotic feel- 
ing the fact that the war with the Boer Republic 
will not go down to history consecrated by a 
war-song of the highest order. The verses of 
Mr. Kipling and of Mr. Newbolt sound as if they 
had been composed, not by the genuine inspira- 
tion of their authors, but rather in obedience to 
that traditional impulse of the author’s pen, the 
request of friends—the request in this instance 
taking something like the form, ‘ You really must 
give us a poem about this war, the public are 
looking for it, the music-halls want it, and you 
will be thought unpatriotic if you do not rise to 
the occasion.’ 

It must not be supposed that we are in any 
sense disparaging or making light of the courage 
displayed and the sufferings endured by the British 
officers and men who were sent out to conduct the 
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South African War. Our position is that, where 
immense and overwhelming superiority of numbers 
and resources is found on one side of a campaign, 
and where the end of the struggle, sooner or later, 
is therefore certain and clearly discerned from the 
beginning, there is nothing to inspire the martial 
muse on the side of the great power who has only 
to put forth her strength in order to win. Eng- 
land sent to South Africa during the whole of the 
war nearly 450,000 men. Of these nearly 340,000 
came from home, the remaining numbers were 
sent from India, and from the Colonies, and raised 
in South Africa itself. The total of the Boer 
force brought into the field was rather less than 
75,000 men. Thus it will be seen how over- 
whelming was the superiority of the invading 
forces in numbers and in supplies, and how the 
whole question at issue was merely how soon the 
Boers could be taught to feel that further re- 
sistance was useless. One curious fact about the 
campaign was the impatience of the British public 
at the persevering manner in which the Boers 
maintained their resistance long after the ulti- 
mate issue of the war must have been evident 
to every thinking man on either side. If it had 
been a contest between any two foreign States 
in which the invading power possessed so im- 
mense a superiority of military strength over the 
other, it is quite certain that the sympathy of 
the English people in general would have gone 
out to the weaker combatant who persisted, in 
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spite of every defeat, in prolonging the struggle 
to the very last. Most of us can well remember 
what a large proportion of Englishmen during 
the Civil War in the American Republic gave 
their admiration and sympathy to the Southern 
belligerents, not so much because of any feeling 
in favour of the Southern States as because the 
Southerners held out to the last against the 
greater numbers and greater strength of the 
Northern forces. But one of the worst evils of 
war is found in the fact that those who are 
engaged in it lose sight for the time of all prin- 
ciples and all questions of right and wrong, and 
are wholly absorbed in longing for the triumph 
of their own arms and in impatient hatred for 
the resistance, however brave and self-sacrificing, 
which stops the way of immediate success. 

On the other hand, the sympathy of foreign 
States and populations even in Europe went 
strongly with the efforts of the Dutch Boers, 
chiefly because of the enormous superiority of 
the strength they were striving to resist. The 
whole campaign was conducted on the side of 
the Dutch very much after the fashion of guerilla 
warfare, in which their knowledge of the country 
gave them necessarily a great temporary advan- 
tage. Many of the events of the campaign were 
full of brilliant and picturesque interest. In 
England it was often difficult to form a correct 
idea as to the importance of each event that 
was described at great length in the newspapers. 
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When some comparatively small English force, 
put into difficulty by the nature of the ground 
and by some sudden and unexpected attack on 
the part of the Boers, had been compelled to 
retreat, a burst of disappointment broke out in 
this country as if all, not even except honour, 
had been lost, because the British commander in 
that particular place had not been able to achieve 
impossibilities and had thought it better to retire 
in good time and in good order rather than make 
a sacrifice of himself and his troops to no real 
strategic purpose. When the relief of Ladysmith 
or that of Mafeking was successfully and bril- 
liantly accomplished by the British forces, there 
was an outburst of national enthusiasm which 
could not have been exceeded if the success 
on the British side had been that of another 
Waterloo. 

The author of this History has no desire and 
no intention to go through in detail the whole 
record of this three years’ war. It is a story, on 
both sides, of brilliant attack and brilliant defence, 
of battles and sieges, all belonging to the same 
struggle, but some as far removed from others 
as if they were taking place at the two extremes 
of the European Continent. The Dutch under 
all conditions were compelled to make it a sort 
of guerilla warfare, with sudden surprises here 
and sudden retreats there, and the English 
on their part were compelled to give them- 
selves up to that same manner of campaigning 
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and to train themselves in the art of outdoing 
the Boer fighters in guerilla warfare. There 
were no great battles in the meaning which we 
give to the words when we think of the wars 
between England and France, between England 
and Russia, between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, between France and Prussia. 
For three long years the English people had to 
read the reports of encounters in the open field, 
of places besieged and places relieved, of camps 
broken up and strongholds taken by storm, most 
of which would have been but ordinary events 
in the progress of a great European war. One 
of the British successes which created the highest 
enthusiasm in England was the relief of Mafeking 
—the very name of Mafeking supplied a new 
slang phrase in our vocabulary to characterise 
popular and patriotic enthusiasm, and the word 
was not always used in a laudatory and sym- 
pathetic sense. 

The first definite event indicating that the 
close of the struggle might soon be counted on, 
was the annexation of the Orange Free State. 
This annexation was proclaimed on the 28th of 
May 1900, and the conquered region was described 
under the name of Orange River Colony. At the 
end of the same month President Kruger accom- 
plished his flight from Pretoria, and Lord Roberts 
entered Pretoria and hoisted the British flag 
there on the 5th of June. When the news of 
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very general inipression prevailed, not unnatur- 
ally, that the whole struggle was substantially 
at an end. Position after position held by the 
Boers had been captured, some of the Boer 
leaders had been completely defeated and made 
prisoners of war, and the President of the Trans- 
vaal Republic had for the time disappeared from 
the field altogether. Yet the war was by no 
means at an end. It was for the most part a 
guerilla warfare on the side of the Dutch and 
of the Orange Free State, and such a war might 
be carried on for an almost indefinite time even 
after all the strongholds of the invaded States 
had been occupied by the enemy. In the mean- 
time negotiations were now and then going on 
for a final settlement of the whole dispute. The 
Dutch offered terms more than once, but they 
were not terms which the British with their in- 
creasing successes would be likely to accept, and 
there was a strong feeling among the English 
Commanders that these negotiations were only 
started by the Boers with the object of making 
a delay while they considered what their next 
move ought to be and how it could be made 
most promptly effective. 

The English Commanders were now becoming 
better and better acquainted with the Boer 
tactics, and could see more distinctly that by 
continually inviting the Boers to collisions here, 
there, and everywhere with English troops the 
superior numbers must soon begin to prove 
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their superiority by their ability to destroy 
every Dutch force in detail, and thus to leave 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State with- 
out any supply of fighting men worth counting 
on for the continuance of the war. The truth 
was forced upon the minds of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State Commanders, and even if 
President ‘Kruger had been inclined to keep on 
the resistance until the fighting power of the 
Transvaal had been utterly exhausted, he was 
now out of the way, and his authority had 
lost its control. It was therefore made known 
to the British Commanders that their enemies 
were willing to consider any proposals for a 
settlement which did not involve utter ruin 
and disgrace to the South African leaders and 
people. A peace conference was held on the 
15th and 16th of May 1902, in which some 
of the Transvaal Commanders, including Louis 
Botha and De Wet, each of them among’ the 
most distinguished fighters and tacticians on the 
Transvaal side, came into consultation with Lord 
Milner and Lord Kitchener in Pretoria. The 
terms were made known by telegraphic com- 
munication to the British Government, and the 
final answer was received just before the end of 
the month. 

Little apology will be needed on the part 
of the author for the fact that he has thought 
it well to anticipate the course of history in 
dealing with this final settlement. This con- 
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cluding volume of ‘ The History of Our Own 
Times’ only professes to bring the narrative 
down to the close of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and that close had been reached and a new 
Sovereign, King Edward VII., had come to 
the British throne before the first serious at- 
tempts were made to bring the long struggle 
to an end. But as the war began, and was for 
a long time carried on during the reign of 
Queen Victoria, the author has thought it well 
to anticipate events in order that the readers of 
this volume might have the whole story before 
them. The British terms were unconditional sur- 
render and absorption of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State into the British Empire. 
There were some very liberal conditions of sur- 
render offered by the conquerors. There was to 
be no death penalty inflicted on any of the 
Boers who had been fighting for their country, 
the Dutch language was to be used in law 
courts whenever necessary, and there was to be 
a liberal Imperial grant and some loans in order 
to enable the Boers to settle once again in the 
land which they had made their home. These 
terms were accepted and signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Boer cause in the presence of 
Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener at Pretoria. 
King Edward sent a cordial message of thanks 
to Lord Kitchener, and Lord Kitchener himself 
congratulated the Boers on the stout and gallant 
struggle they had made and offered them his 
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tion of the South African populations, thus publicly 
pledged himself to a willing allegiance towards 
the conquering Empire, he must have written the 
words in full sincerity and with good hopes for 
the future. | 

The thanks of the King in Parliament were 
voted to the army and navy, to the Indian and 
Colonial forces, to the volunteers who had main- 
tained the war on behalf of England’s supremacy, 
and to Lord Kitchener, who had dealt with 
ninety mobile Boer columns over an area nearly 
as large as the European Continent. Finally Lord 
Kitchener sailed for England on the 23rd of June 
1902, and the three years’ war was at an end. 
The thanks of the Sovereign and Parliament were 
indeed due to the Indian and Colonial troops who 
had taken part in the campaign. The Cana- 
dian and Australian Colonies rendered splendid 
service to England during the whole of the war, 
and nothing was more remarkable throughout 
that entire chapter of history than the effect 
which it wrought by bringing the Colonies into 
closer and more cordial relations with the mother 
country. That was one good result at least 
brought about for England by a war whose 
policy, and many of whose conditions, had so 
much concerning which not only colonists but 
Englishmen as well might be allowed to have 
serious doubts and misgivings. It is too soon 
as yet to venture on a confident anticipation as 
to the ultimate results of the whole struggle, 
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but we may congratulate ourselves on any mani- 
fest advantages which came to the Empire from 
such a contest. Among these advantages must 
assuredly be classed the strengthening of the 
feeling between the Empire and the Colonies. The 
war was especially unpopular in Ireland—that is 
to say, among that great majority of the Irish 
people who are national in their sentiments—and 
it was equally unpopular among Irishmen in the 
United States and the British Colonies. Yet 
many or most of the British regiments which 
fought in South Africa had a large proportion 
of Irish soldiers in them, and Irish soldiers never 
fought more boldly and brilliantly than in this 
campaign. Queen Victoria sent her special thanks 
to her Irish soldiers for their conduct in the 
field. 

An event in the war to be remembered with 
grateful feeling on both sides was the noble ex- 
pedition made by a committee of ladies, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Henry Fawcett, to visit the 
refuge camps in South Africa, and lend the best 
help they could for the reduction of the fearful 
mortality among Boer women and children. Dur- 
ing all modern wars in which the British Empire 
has been engaged, British women have thus shown 
themselves ready to perform those works of cor- 
poral mercy, which are associated with the 
Christian faith and are ever finding new and in- 
creased development. Such work was done on a 
large scale during the Crimean War, and in later 
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wars, but the services rendered by the committee 
of ladies in South Africa was especially difficult 
and troublesome, because of the distances to be 
traversed and the unusual discomforts to be en- 
dured. This mission of charity may be justly 
regarded as bequeathing to English history one 
of the most touching and gratifying memories 
associated with the story of the war against the 
Boers. Another honourable characteristic of the 
war, or at least of the war’s conclusion, was the 
fact that when the war came to an end no 
death penalties were inflicted on the so-called rebels 
—an honourable display of mercy, which rarely 
crowns a conquest of enemies regarded as rebels, and 
which in our own times was probably first shown 
by the Government of the United States, when 
they brought the great Southern rebellion to 
an end, and allowed its living leaders to return 
to their homes without the infliction of any 
punishment. 

The limits of this narrative do not admit 
anything like a record of all the distinguished 
men who fell in the war. We shall only mention 
a few whose names give them an especial claim 
on the memory of the Empire. Major-General 
Andrew Gilbert Wauchope was killed on De- 
cember 11, 1899, while leading the Highland 
Brigade in the engagement on the Modder River. 
He had seen service in Ashanti; in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882; in the Soudan campaign of 
1884, where, at the battle of El Teb, he was 
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severely wounded; in the Nile campaign of the 
following year, and in the Soudan expedition of 
1898. He was regarded as one of the bravest, 
most skilful, and most popular officers in the 
service. Lieutenant F. Roberts, only surviving 
son of Lord Roberts, was mortally wounded on 
December 15, 1899, while trying to save the 
guns during the attempt to cross the Tugela 
Falls at Colenso, Natal. Lord Ava, Lord Dufferin’s 
son, was killed on January 6, 1900, during the 
‘soldiers’ battle’ at Ladysmith, when the Boer 
attack was repulsed. On October 29, 1900, Prince 
Victor of Schleswig-Holstein fell a victim, not 
indeed of wounds on the battle-field, but no less 
a victim to the war. He died at Pretoria of 
enteric fever caught during active service in 
the field. He was known to the whole army of 
South Africa as a gallant, an able, and an un- 
tiring soldier. Prince Victor was the son of 
the Princess Helena, daughter of Queen Victoria, 
who became Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The Royal family in this war, as in 
all others, had taken its share in the risks and 
in the sacrifices of the country. Another death 
during the war calling for our notice was that 
of George Warrington Steevens, the brilliant 
war correspondent of the Daily Mail, who died 
at Ladysmith in January 1900. 

There are several interesting and valuable 
histories of the war. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
is the author of two works: ‘The Great Boer 
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War,’ and ‘Cause and Conduct of the War.’ The 
Times’ ‘History of the War,’ and ‘Three Years’ 
War,’ by De Wet, are probably the books on 
the subject which have had the largest circu- 
lation. De Wet’s work would have been especi- 
ally attractive to readers, if only because of the 
singularly active part taken by its author during 
the whole of the long campaign. A passage from 
this volume may find an appropriate place here. 
The author is describing the final meeting at 
which Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner met the 
delegates of the Government of the two Republics, 
at Lord Kitchener’s house in Pretoria, and agreed 
upon the terms of peace. De Wet says :— 

‘It was a never-to-be-forgotten evening. In 
the space of a few short minutes that was done 
which could never be undone. A decision arrived 
at in a meeting could always be taken into re- 
consideration, but a document solemnly signed as 
on that night by two parties bound them both 
for ever. Every one of us who put his name to 
that document knew that he was in honour 
bound to act in accordance with it. It was a 
bitter moment, but not so bitter as when, earlier 
on the same day, the National Representatives 
had come to the decision that the fatal step must 
be taken. On the 2nd June 1902, the Repre- 
sentatives returned every man to his own com- 
mando. It was now their sad duty to tell their 
brave and patient burghers that the independence 
which they cherished so dearly was gone, and to 
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prepare them to surrender their arms at the 
appointed places. I left Pretoria on the 3rd of 
June with General Elliott, who had to accompany 
me to the various centres to receive the burghers’ 
arms. On the 5th June the first commando laid 
down their weapons near Vredefort. To every 
man there, as to myself, the surrender was no 
more and no less than the sacrifice of our in- 
dependence. I have often been present at the 
deathbed and at the burial of those who have 
been nearest to my heart—father, mother, brother, 
and friend—but the grief which I felt on those 
occasions was not to be compared with what I now 
underwent at the burial of my Nation. There 
was nothing left for us now but to hope that the 
Power which conquered us, the Power to which 
we were compelled to submit, though it cut us 
to the heart to do so, and which by the sur- 
render of our arms we had accepted as our ruler, 
would draw us nearer and ever nearer by the 
strong cords of love. 

‘To my Nation I address one last word. 

‘Be loyal to the new Government! Loyalty 
pays best in the end. Loyalty alone is worthy 
of a Nation which has shed its blood for freedom !’ 

These closing words, written by one of the 
most active and the most skilled among those 
who opposed the dominion of England as long as 
there seemed any chance of holding out with 
good effect, may well be regarded as full of 
hopeful augury for the result of England's con- 
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quest, That result must mainly depend on 
Britain’s policy and the action of England’s re- 
presentatives in the conquered regions. It is too 
early yet to venture on a sure anticipation as to 
the continuance of peace in South Africa, and 
the endurance of that loyalty to the new rulers 
which De Wet called upon his countrymen to 
acknowledge and to maintain. As to the policy 
of the war, there must always be a large number 
of educated Englishmen who firmly and con- 
scientiously believe that England made a mistake 
when she set deliberately to work for the crushing 
of the two South African Republics; that no 
merely political or Imperial triumphs could have 
justified such a course, and that, if another and 
more generous policy had been adopted, there might 
have grown up in due time a peaceful and con- 
tented South African confederation, which would 
have done more honour to Great Britain as one 
of its members than any manner of conquest 
achieved on the fields of battle. Even if we put 
aside altogether the theory maintained by s0 
many Englishmen of the highest intellect and of 
the truest patriotic feeling, that the war was 
forced upon this country by the supporters of the 
capitalist and mining interest, and by the advocates 
of that inflated Imperialism who hailed any ex- 
tension of British territory, no matter how acquired, 
as a new glory to England. Even if we put those 
views entirely out of our consideration and accept 
the cheerful and balmy doctrine, that those who 
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advocated and urged on the conquest of the South 
African Republics were one and all inspired purely 
by patriotic and unselfish motives, it must never- 
theless always be held by men whose opinions 
ought to claim respect that England, in undertak- 
ing the South African War, had renewed an evil 
example to the rulers of great empires. The best 
that can now be hoped for is that, after all, the 
results may yet be acclaimed which some of us 
are more and more inclined to believe could have 
been accomplished without the terrible risks and 
sacrifices of war. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1900. 


Soon after the close of the Parliamentary Session 
of 1900, the constituencies everywhere began to feel 
deeply interested in the probability of an early 
dissolution. There was indeed no imperative or 
absolute necessity for the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment during that year. So far as the mere 
question of time was concerned, the Parliament 
then sitting might still have had a year or more 
of life before it became necessary to end its 
existence. But it was thoroughly understood 
throughout the whole country that the Govern- 
ment had many critical questions to deal with at 
home and abroad, and that the statesmen in office 
might feel themselves called upon to consider 
whether the interests of the Empire would not 
be best consulted by inviting the constituencies 
to give, at the earliest possible moment, a decisive 
expression of opinion on certain of the most press- 
ing subjects. 

There was also a very common impression that 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was regarded as the author 
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of the South African War, was especially anxious 
to take the opinion of the country on that subject 
while the war was still going on, and while any 
hesitation in giving full support to those who 
had the responsibility of carrying on the war 
might seem to be an unpatriotic course of con- 
duct, amounting to the withdrawal of support 
from the British army while that army was yet 
engaged in its struggle on South African battle- 
fields. It has long been one of the theories of 
British policy that a change of Government 
ought never, unless under the most extraordinary 
conditions, to be made while a war is still going 
on. This is, under all ordinary conditions, a 
healthy and manly principle, and even those who 
did not in the beginning approve of the policy 
which led to the war, would naturally feel reluctant 
to pass a national vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment in power, and thus proclaim them in the 
eyes of the world as engaged in a war not holding 
the national approval. Therefore, it was argued, 
it is the obvious interest of Mr. Chamberlain and 
his colleagues to bring about a General Election 
at a crisis when the voter might feel that he is 
committing an unpatriotic act if he refuses his 
support to the statesmen who, whether wise or 
unwise in bringing about such a crisis, are at the 
very time of the General Election maintaining 
what they believe to be the cause of the whole 
Empire against a revolted dependency in arms. 
Just then the passions of the country were 
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excited almost to fever pitch. The war had not 
so far proved to be the easy march to victory 
that was commonly anticipated. The enemy had 
held his own and had even succeeded in subject- 
ing British troops to occasional reverses, and now 
and then to actual defeat, in South Africa. ‘Is 
this a time,’ it might be asked, ‘when an English- 
man at home would be justified, because of any 
differences of opinion on other subjects between 
Liberals and Conservatives, in withdrawing his 
support from the men who had undertaken the 
whole responsibility of the war in what they 
believe to be the cause of England, and in thus 
creating an interval between the overthrow of one 
Government and the formation of another, during 
which it might be difficult to carry on the 
war with full national force?’ The Imperial 
spirit had already been excited to the utmost 
pitch, and to be called a pro-Boer was enough 
to make a man seem like a deserter from the 
national flag and a traitor to the interests of 
the Empire. On the other hand, the strength 
and unity of the Liberal party had undergone 
much damaging change since the days when Mr. 
Gladstone held office for the last time. There 
was no leader to the front in whom the whole 
party placed full confidence and to whom it 
looked up with unqualified devotion. It was not 
certain whether Lord Rosebery and those who 
acted with him were genuine and whole-hearted 
Liberals, and it was certain that there were 
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sections of the Parliamentary Opposition who did 
not accept, and did not even profess to accept, 
the full creed of Gladstonian Liberalism. Men 
who were still inclined to argue out the question 
were asking themselves, ‘Who is there to carry 
on the work of Government with any prospect 
of success if we turn out of office Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues ?’ 

All these considerations led the public to the 
belief that the Government would see a distinct 
and alluring advantage in giving the general 
election an opportunity of being decided on the 
one question, ‘Imperialist or pro-Boer?’ The result 
fully justified this anticipation. On the 18th of 
September 1900 the London Gazette contained 
the formal announcement of the dissolution. The 
existing Parliament was to be dissolved on the 
25th of the month, and the general election was 
to set in immediately after. The same number of 
the London Gazette contained the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation, announcing the formation of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, and the fact that the 
Parliament of that Commonwealth was to be 
opened by their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York. There was something signifi- 
cant and suggestive of curious reflection in the 
simultaneous appearance of these two announce- 
ments. The first made it known that the British 
Parliament was about to be dissolved in order 
that a general election might take place, and 
every one knew that the one main question which 
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that general election would put to the constitu- 
encies was, ‘Are you, or are you not, in favour 
of extinguishing by force the self-government of 
the South African Republic and ruling it as a 
conquered and vassal dependency of the British 
Empire?’ The second announcement told the 
world that a new and self-governing Common- 
wealth of Australia had been called into exist- 
ence. It is not likely, however, that the spirit 
of Imperialism was perplexed to any disconcert- 
ing extent during the general election by the 
endeavour to draw a moral lesson from the 
inconsisteucy of the two announcements. 

The suddenness of the Ministerial resolve to 
bring on a general election appears to have given 
much dissatisfaction to the Liberal party. Many 
of the Liberal leaders criticised the Government 
severely for the course of action just announced, 
and argued that it was without precedent to dis- 
solve a Parliament that had not exhausted its 
mandate, and in which the Ministers of the Crown 
held a large majority in the House of Commons 
as well as in the House of Lords. It was not to 
be expected that the statesmen in power would 
take much account of this protest if there seemed 
any decided object to be gained by appointing the 
earliest possible date for the dissolution. Such a 
course had undoubtedly been taken on more than 
one occasion by a Liberal Ministry when it seemed 
that an earlier rather than a later date would 
have the result of bringing in a new Parliament 
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more favourable to some line of policy which they 
had in their minds. It is only fair to say that 
the temptation then offered to Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry would have proved too great to be put 
aside by any Government under similar conditions 
The Conservative Ministry would naturally take 
into consideration the possibility that, if the 
general election were to be put off for a year or 
even for six months, something might happen on 
South African fields in the meantime which would 
bring discredit on the whole military organisation 
of the Empire and thus suddenly damage the 
popularity of the Government. Some of the lead- 
ing Ministerial speakers, in their public addresses 
delivered during the general election, made use 
of arguments which, whether they were quite fair 
or not, had a powerful effect on the minds of vast 
masses of voters. Mr. Balfour issued his address 
as a candidate to the electors of East Manchester, 
and in it he put this part of the Ministerial case 
with his habitual clearness and effectiveness. He 
told the electors that ‘The lesson which has been 
indelibly pressed on the South African mind by 
that portion of our dealings with the Transvaal 
which so ingloriously ended at Majuba is that, 
from a Radical Administration neither firmness of 
purpose nor consistency of policy need be antici- 
pated in the face of Boer persistence.’ 

It cannot be denied that for electioneering 
purposes there could be no more telling hit 
directed against the Liberals than this allusion to 
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Majuba Hill and to the terms which were after- 
wards made with the Transvaal Republic under 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. If the whole 
subject were under discussion at some meeting of 
impartial men the effect of Mr. Balfour's thrust 
might have been easily put aside. The British 
force was defeated at Majuba Hill, and yet after 
that defeat the Liberal Government came to terms 
with the Boers which allowed the Transvaal to 
retain its independence. That was the head and 
front of the Liberal Government’s offending, But 
in the impartial and intelligent assembly which 
we have supposed to be gathered together for 
the discussion of the subject it would have been 
promptly pointed out that the course taken by 
the Liberal Government was not taken as a yield- 
ing to the persistence of the Boer opponents, but 
as yielding to the cause of justice and of right. 
Mr. Gladstone did not believe in the wisdom or 
the justice of a policy which would convert the 
Transvaal Republic into a conquered depen- 
dency on the British Empire, and even if at 
Majuba the British troops had won the day and 
the Boers had no forces left with which to carry 
on the struggle, Mr. Gladstone would not any 
the more have believed that England was justi- 
fied in annexing to her sway that which had been 
an independent Republic. But the addresses 
just then issued on both sides of the great elec- 
toral controversy were not intended for the dis- 
cussion of cool-headed and impartial men seated 
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in a quiet study, and it cannot be doubted that 
Mr. Balfour's allusion to Majuba, an allusion 
which was again and again repeated by Conser- 
vative orators all over the country, had an im- 
mense effect in arousing the Imperialism of the 
electors into passionate fervour. 

Mr. Balfour's address went on to amplify his 
charge against the leaders of Opposition, and in one 
passage it must be owned that he described with 
accuracy some of the defects which just then greatly 
weakened the Liberal party. Among the leaders 
of the Opposition Mr. Balfour went on to say, 
‘There is no symptom of that unity which can 
alone give strength in council; and among its 
followers every shade of doctrine seems repre- 
sented, from an ardent and resolute patriotism 
to something not very easy to distinguish from 
treasonable sympathy with the enemy.’ Of course 
we are all to understand that by ‘ardent and 
resolute patriotism’ Mr. Balfour meant the de- 
sire to carry on the war to the complete subju- 
gation of the Boers, and by the ‘something not 
very easy to distinguish from treasonable sym- 
pathy with the enemy,’ the sincere desire of many 
Liberals holding high position in their party, 
that the war should be brought to an end on 
reasonable and even generous terms, and that the 
subjugation of the Boer Republic should not be 
a part of England’s national policy. But while 
thus qualifying Mr. Balfour’s actual words we 
cannot pretend to say that there did not exist 
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in the Liberal party differences of opinion on the 
subject of the war as widely divided as even his 
words gave out. There were at the time men 
of influence in the Liberal party who went quite © 
as far as Mr. Balfour himself could go in the 
desire that the war should be carried on to the 
very end, and that the end should be the com- 
plete annexation of the Transvaal. There were 
also leading men in the same party who were 
entirely opposed to the policy of the war from 
the first and had no desire whatever for the 
extinction of the Boer Republic. In another 
sentence Mr. Balfour skilfully pointed the moral 
of his address: ‘Every citizen, therefore, who de- 
sires that the blood which men of our race from 
every quarter of the world have so freely shed in 
defence of the Empire, shall not have been shed 
in vain, is bound to dismiss all smaller issues and 
resolve that, so far as in him lies, there shall be 
no break in the continuity of our national policy, 
no diminution in the strength of the Parliamen- 
tary forces by which that policy can alone be 
successfully maintained.’ 

No appeal could have been more skilfully directed 
to its purpose than such a presentation of the main 
issue then before the country. The object of the 
party in power naturally was to describe the ques- 
tion in dispute as one between those who were 
patriotically determined to carry on the South 
African War until its due end should be accom- 
plished by the conquest of the enemy, and the 
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unpatriotic and inglorious Little Englanders who 
were the friends of every other country rather 
than of their own. If we regard the Parlia- 
mentary crisis brought about by the dissolution 
merely as a trial of tactical skill between the 
Ministerialists and the Opposition, it must be 
admitted that the former could not possibly have 
discovered a better plan of campaign than that 
which consisted in representing the entire struggle 
as one between Imperialists and Little Englanders. 
The Liberal leaders, while utterly repudiating 
the construction put upon their policy and their 
purposes, did not fail to understand from the 
very first that they were placed at a great dis- 
advantage by the suddenness of the dissolution. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the chief Whip of the 
Opposition, delivered a speech at Leeds on the 18th 
of September, in which he made no concealment 
of his full belief that, under all the conditions, 
it was impossible for the Liberals to expect any- 
thing but defeat at the general election. He went 
so far as to say that the Liberals were not then 
in a position to form a Government capable of 
retaining power, even if by some strange and 
wholly unexpected chance they were to come out 
of the elections with a majority over the Con- 
servatives. His argument was, that unless the 
Liberals could win 160 seats from the Conser- 
vatives in the coming trial of strength, no really 
responsible Liberal statesman would undertake to 
carry on a Government, and that it was utterly 
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out of the question to expect that the Liberals 
could win anything like such a majority at the 
polling booths. 

Nothing could be more frank and honourable, 
and at the same time more reasonable, than this 
declaration made by a man whose position gave it 
full authority. Mr. Gladstone thoroughly under- 
stood the whole conditions of the Liberal party, 
its strength and its weakness, its different shades 
of opinion on some important and even fundamental 
principles of that Liberalism which his father had 
done so much to establish as the recognised policy 
of the party. He knew that there had been a 
certain cooling down among some influential 
Liberals of the ardour which had once supported 
the cause of Irish Home Rule, and that such 
Liberals were to be found even among those who 
did not accept the title of Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone was an earnest and a 
chivalrous advocate of the true Liberal cause, 
and he was too straightforward a man to 
seek for an immediate advantage by any sup- 
pression or even qualification of what he knew 
to be the realities of the crisis. He did not see 
how it could be possible for the Liberal party 
just then to form a strong Government; he had 
no desire that the Liberals should come into 
power for a time under such conditions; and it 
was not in his nature to suppress or to qualify 
the real facts of the situation with the mere 
hope of encouraging the Liberal electors to put 
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more ardour and more zeal into their efforts for 
an unattainable success. But it must be said, 
that while thus boldly speaking out his judgments 
as to the results of the general election, Mr. Glad- 
stone did all that he could to urge the Liberals 
throughout the country to make the best fight 
possible for the honour of their cause, and that 
the battle was fought by the Liberals in almost 
all the constituencies with a vigour and spirit 
which could not have been greater even if they 
had been conducting the struggle with some hope 
of an ultimate victory. 

On the other side of the contest a certain 
discouraging effect was brought about by a letter 
from Lord Salisbury, which appeared to be ad- 
dressed, if not exactly urbi et orli, yet at least 
to the Conservatives all over the United Kingdom. 
The purpose of this letter was to urge the electors 
on the Conservative side not to abstain from 
recording their votes, either because of the pre- 
conceived idea that the triumph of the Conser- 
vative party was so well assured that the absence 
of the few votes here and there could make no 
difference in the final result, or because of any 
want of unity or dissatisfaction on some questions 
of lesser importance than the great main issues 
presented to the country. The main issues to 
which Lord Salisbury urged the attention of Con- 
servative voters were—the settlement of South 
Africa, the reform of our whole system of military 
organisation, and the policy of England with 
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regard to China. On the latter subject Lord 
Salisbury’s letter expressed itself in language of 
extreme caution. ‘The fact,’ he said, ‘that we 
are acting with other Powers forbids me from 
entering without reserve upon questions of Chinese 
policy.’ This was only to be expected, but Lord 
Salisbury went on to deal with the Chinese 
question in language which, though absolutely 
reasonable and truthful, none the less appears to 
have cast something like a chill of discouragement 
on some of his self-satisfied Imperialist followers. 
‘In maintaining our own rights and joiing in 
the efforts of our allies to restore and secure 
tranquillity, we shall be approaching a task of 
which it is difficult to overrate the complexity.’ 
Then came the words, ‘I earnestly trust that 
the electors, in confiding the solution of this 
and the other problems which I have mentioned 
to the party which is victorious at the polls, will 
remember that unless that party is armed with a 
strong majority in the House of Commons, it will 
lack the authority at home and abroad which is 
essential to the performance of its task.’ 

The reader will hardly fail to notice the curious 
resemblance prevailing between the tone and pur- 
port of Lord Salisbury’s letter to the Conserva- 
tive constituencies, and the speech of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone to his Liberal electors. Neither appeal, 
it will be seen, was of a very encouraging nature, 
and each was thoroughly outspoken in its descrip- 
tion of the difficulties and dangers which must lie 
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in the way. The explanation of this curious 
resemblance is no doubt to be found in the fact, 
that neither Lord Salisbury nor Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone regarded the coming struggle from the 
point of view of the political partisan or of the 
electioneering agent. Each man was alike inspired 
by a conscientious desire to put the whole diffi- 
culties of the crisis fairly and fully before his own 
party, and was entirely above the temptation to 
cheer them on by the assurance that they had 
nothing to do but to go boldly in and win. The 
spirit of each address was the same, although the 
point of view from which each statesman surveyed 
the field of action was entirely different. Lord 
Salisbury knew well that the Conservatives might 
be regarded as sure of success. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone knew full well that the Liberals were 
certain to be defeated at the polls. Lord Salisbury 
thought it his duty to impress upon his supporters 
that there must be some difficult tasks before them, 
although they should be able to carry the general 
election. Mr. Gladstone thought it his duty to 
remind the Liberal electors that they must fight to 
the last, even if it were all but certain that they 
could not carry the day. 

The appeals issued by the Conservative Prime 
Minister, and by the son of a late Liberal Prime 
Minister, have seemed to us so unlike in their 
terms to the address usually issued by leading 
politicians on the eve of a general election, that 
we have thought it well worth while to take some 
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account of them in these pages. ach appeal 
was thoroughly characteristic of the man whose 
name it bore. But Lord Salisbury’s letter did 
produce for the time a sort of chilling effect 
on Conservative feeling here and there. There 
were many ardent Tory politicians, eager candi- 
dates, and busy electioneering agents, who thought 
that the Prime Minister might have abstained 
from publicly reminding his followers that Tory- 
ism in power, and even Toryism in power with 
a large majority, would find that it had yet 
many national and international troubles to en- 
counter. To the reader who in later days studies 
these two manifestoes the most interesting evi- 
dence which they give will probably be the proof 
contained in them that Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone were statesmen made for 
something better than electioneering addresses 
on the occasion of a Parliamentary dissolution. 
The Liberal candidates who were not out and 
out supporters of the more advanced Liberal policy 
had two especial difficulties to deal with when 
they addressed public meetings during the general 
election. The first of these was the question of 
England’s policy with regard to South Africa. 
Lord Rosebery had helped them as far as possible 
to get smoothly and safely over this difficulty. In 
recommending the candidature of a Liberal who 
had done signal service as an officer of the naval 
brigade in the South African campaign, Lord 
Rosebery had declared that if the Liberals were 
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returned to office and to power by the votes of 
the constituencies at the general election, the 
results of the sacrifices made in the South African 
campaign ‘should in no jot or tittle be pre- 
judiced.’ Many Liberal candidates naturally 
acted on this hint, and gave it to be understood 
that while they had not been thoroughly in favour 
of the South African War at its opening, they were 
yet not so pedantically and perversely Radical as 
to prevent the Empire from completing the con- 
quest for which it had squandered so much money 
and so much life. The more stalwart Liberals, as 
we may call them, utterly repudiated this way of 
dealing with the subject, and condemned the war 
from beginning to end in words as outspoken as 
John Bright himself could have used had he still 
been living. There the Conservative candidates 
had an immense advantage over their rivals. The 
Conservatives could speak out fairly and squarely 
on the one question which most occupied the 
public mind. They could tell the electors that 
the glory of England, the safety of the Empire, 
the veneration due to our illustrious ancestors, and 
our gratitude to the brave British soldiers who 
had fallen on the Boer battle-field, could only be 
maintained and proclaimed at such a crisis by the 
return of the Conservative party to power. 

We are not now considering the merits or 
the demerits of the case for the war, and the case 
against the war. In this chapter we are merely 
reviewing the story of the general election, and 
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describing the advantages enjoyed by the Con- 
servatives, and the disadvantages imposed upon 
the Liberals by the conditions under which the 
appeal to the country was made. The Conserva- 
tives went before the electors as a thoroughly 
united party maintaining that the honour and the 
security of the British Empire were involved in 
the success of the British arms in South Africa. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, were not united 
in their opposition to the policy of the war, or in 
the desire that it should be brought to an end 
without the subjugation of the Transvaal Republic. 
The question of Home Rule illustrated an advan- 
tage of a like kind on the Conservative side. Even 
among the actual leaders of the Liberal party 
there were some who had fallen away from the 
Home Rule policy of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Rose- 
bery was now understood not to be an advocate 
of Home Rule, and other leading Liberals had 
openly expressed their belief that Home Rule was 
no longer a subject belonging to practical polities. 
A considerable proportion of the Liberal represen- 
tatives throughout the country were happy in the 
belief that they need, not further concern them- 
selves about Ireland’s claims for a separate Irish 
Parliament. 

The effect of all this upon the rank and file 
of the Liberal electors could not but be seriously 
damaging to the Liberal cause. When a Con- 
servative candidate told the electors that Home 
Rule meant the dismemberment of the Empire and 
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could do nothing but harm to Ireland herself, and 
the trimming Liberal candidate could only say that 
he hoped the Home Rule cause was dead and buried, 
it is easy to see that the Liberal elector of that con- 
stituency who was in favour of Home Rule might 
fail to discover any great political advantage to be 
gained by putting himself to trouble and incon- 
venience for the sake of being represented by a 
supporter of the Opposition. It cannot be denied, 
too, that the Home Rule cause was made all the less 
popular among the Liberal constituencies of Great 
Britain by the fact that the Irish National members 
always openly proclaimed that they would give 
their votes to any Government, Conservative or 
Liberal, according as it encouraged or discouraged 
the claim for an Irish domestic Parliament. This 
policy was but natural and reasonable on the part 
of the Irish Nationalists. To them the Home 
Rule question was the most important in legisla- 
tion, and should have precedence of all others. 
They were willing for the time to put aside every 
other question, and to support any Ministry 
which could be induced by persuasion or by pres- 
sure to give a hearing to their demand. But the 
Liberal elector who had been quite willing to 
support Home Rule while Mr. Gladstone was still 
at the head of affairs, was sometimes inclined to 
regard the Home Rulers as men who might at any 
moment become his political enemies instead of 
being his political friends, and was all the less 
likely to exert himself on their behalf when he 
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found that some of his own most influential Parlia- 
mentary leaders had ceased to advocate the Irish 
National cause. On these two great questions 
therefore, the South African policy and the Irish 
Home Rule cause, the Conservatives showed a 
thoroughly united front at the general election 
while the Liberals were weakened by uncertainty 
and disunion. 

There were other questions which agitated 
the country to a certain extent, although not 
to anything like the same degree as that in- 
volved in the South African policy or even that 
which was raised by the Home Rule agitation. 
There were some subjects of domestic policy in 
which a keen interest was felt throughout many 
constituencies. One of these had to do with the 
government and the discipline of the English State 
Church. We have already told how a powerful 
organisation was growing up throughout the 
country, having for its object the passing of 
some laws for the prohibition or the restriction of 
Ritualistic practices in that Church. The dis- 
putants on both sides of this question were 
forming important organisations in many of the 
constituencies, and were doing their best to make 
the whole subject a test question at the general 
election. The one organisation was ready to 
oppose almost any candidate who was inclined to 
tolerate Ritualistic practices, while their opponents 
seemed equally prepared to combine against any 
candidate who professed himself willing to subject 
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the Church of England to the control of a severe 
and sweeping legislative discipline. There were 
many subjects which had to do with the condition 
of the working-classes in these countries, with the 
promises which had been made by Liberal and 
Conservative Governments to introduce some legis- 
lation for their benefit, with, for instance, the 
proposals to establish by legislation a system of 
old-age pensions ; proposals again and again brought 
forward, but carried to no definite result. 

There was also what is called the temperance 
question—the question whether legislation could 
not accomplish some great practical work for the 
promotion of the cause of temperance, and whether 
any candidate ought to be supported who did not 
promise to lend a hand in such an effort. This 
controversy brought up the whole and long- 
standing constitutional debate as to how far Par- 
liamentary legislation can be safely pushed in its 
efforts to check and control the traffic in drink, 
and, it need hardly be added, that it also brought 
up a very fierce antagonism between the advocates 
of temperance legislation and the holders of 
vested interests in the sale of the liquors which 
create intemperance. With regard to such subjects 
as those which we have just mentioned, there 
was no political creed marked out for either of 
the great opposing parties. There was no word 
of order issued by the leaders of either host 
dictating to their followers how they were to 
act on the temperance question, the subject of 
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old-age pensions, and the disputes going on among 
the members of the State Church. In Ireland 
there were, as before, but the two contending 
parties. The question was ‘ For or against Home 
Rule?’ The end of that struggle could be easily 
foreseen. If any change were to take place there 
it might be assumed beforehand that the change 
would be for the benefit of the Home Rulers. 
The electoral battle went on without any 
peculiarities of especial interest. The leaders on 
both sides were active in their services, and prompt 
and outspoken in their addresses at various public 
meetings throughout the constituencies, but it 
was becoming more evident, as the contest went 
on, that the Liberals were placed at a serious 
disadvantage by the fact that the one great issue 
pressed on the country was the policy of the South 
African War, and because also on that and some 
other subjects the Liberals could not present to 
their opponents a thoroughly united front. There 
was less of excitement, and less even of intense 
interest, than there had been during the conduct 
of many preceding general elections, for the reason 
that on neither side of the field was there the 
least expectation that the Liberals could win. 
When the electoral rivalries had been finally 
settled at the polling booths, the results were 
substantially just such as the country had already 
anticipated. There were 334 Conservatives and 
68 Liberal Unionists elected, making, together, 
a Ministerial party of 402 members. The Liberal 
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and the Labour members, who would naturally be 
included among the Liberals, numbered 186. The 
Irish Nationalists were to be represented by 82 
members in the new Parliament. Some of the 
records of the time seem to have included the 
Irish representatives with the Opposition, giving 
to the Liberals and the Labour members a total 
of 268, and leaving to the Conservatives a 
majority of 134. This result, however, is only 
to be obtained by dividing the two parties into 
Unionist and anti-Unionist, if we may thus for 
a moment attempt to classify those Liberals who 
were not prepared to insist on keeping up the 
legislative union with Ireland. This distinction 
is inaccurate in more qualities than one. As has 
already been shown, a not inconsiderable number of 
Liberals had now become opponents of the Home. 
Rule principle, and could therefore not be reckoned 
on as pledged supporters of the Liberal Opposition 
under all conditions. It was known to every one 
that the Irish Nationalists could not be counted 
as pledged adherents to the Liberal Opposition, 
except on the single question of Home Rule, and 
only on that so long as the Liberal Opposition held 
to the Home Rule principle. It was known, too, 
that the Irish Nationalists were ready to give their 
support on momentous Irish questions to any 
Government, Liberal or Conservative, which could 
satisfy them in legislation dealing with Irish affairs. 
The general result of the elections was to give the 
Conservative party a very substantial majority, 
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larger indeed and more cohesive than the party 
had to sustain it in the recent Parliament. 

As regards the Irish vote, it has also to be 
said that the new Nationalist party came into 
Parliament more closely united than it had been 
for some years before. A conspicuous, single- 
minded, and eloquent member of the Irish party, 
Mr. William O’Brien, had started a new agita- 
tion throughout his country for two great objects 
—the exclusion from the party of all wavering 
or unpledged members, and the creation of a 
political system in Ireland which would put the 
representation more directly under the control of 
the Irish people. These objects Mr. O’Brien pro- 
posed to attain by establishing an organisation 
to bear the name of the Irish National League, 
into whose hands should be given the central 
direction of Irish political affairs, in the choice 
of representatives, and the policy of the Irish 
Parliamentary party. Mr. O’Brien’s agitation met 
with a thorough success in Ireland, and carried 
with it the full support of all Irish constituencies 
represented, or likely to be represented, by 
Home Rule members. There had been of late, 
and almost ever since the fall and the death 
of Parnell, a certain small proportion of Irish 
Nationalists in the House of Commons who could 
not be reckoned on as therough supporters of 
the political action decided upon by the leader 
and the majority of the party. These seceders, 
if they may be called by that name, were some 
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of them very sincere men whom nature had 
endowed with a certain disinclination to follow 
any appointed leadership, the kind of men who 
in American political life would probably have 
been described as ‘cranks.’ The immediate effect 
of Mr. O’Brien’s organisation was to leave some 
of these men out of the party when the general 
election came to be accomplished. A very small 
number of them, probably not half-a-dozen 
altogether, were able to hold their seats, and 
these were for the most part men whose integrity 
of character and whose past services entitled them 
to a certain consideration on the part of their 
constituents. But the general effect of the elec- 
tions in Ireland was to send into the House of 
Commons an Irish National party which, with 
these few exceptions, might be regarded as 
thoroughly united in principle and policy, and 
quite determined to follow the guidance of the 
new national organisation. 

So far as Irish politics were concerned there 
was practically no change made in the condition 
of the two great English parties. It was ab- 
solutely certain that the Irish Nationalists would 
give their full support to the first Government, 
Conservative or Liberal, which showed a resolve 
to accept the principle of Home Rule, or to intro- 
duce legislation calculated to promote the welfare 
of the Irish tenant classes, or, better still, to 
carry out the one policy and the other. The 
conviction of the Irish Nationalists was then, as it 
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has been ever since, that before long some Govern- 
ment, whether Liberal or Tory, would find itself 
compelled to adopt the principle of Home Rule, 
and to introduce further reforms into the Irish 
land tenure system, and any such Government 
would have the support of the Irish representa- 
tives. It was not forgotten in Ireland that in 
former days the Conservative Opposition, led by 
Mr. Disraeli and supported by a Liberal seces- 
sion, had rejected a measure for the extension of 
the suffrage among the people of these countries 
on the ground that it was too democratic and 
too revolutionary, had turned the Liberals out of 
office, come into power themselves, and thereupon 
immediately brought in and carried a measure 
for the extension of the suffrage still more demo- 
cratic, and in that sense more revolutionary in 
its effects. The Irish National party felt quite 
confident that it might before very long become 
a question not whether either Government would 
ever bring in a Home Rule measure, but as to 
which of the great political parties would be the 
first to establish a Government pledged to such 
a purpose. For these reasons the course of the 
general election created less excitement and less 
disturbance in Ireland than in England. 

The Conservatives may be said to have gained 
all they wanted by the results of the general 
election. Lord Salisbury returned to power as 
Prime Minister, holding also the office of Lord 
Privy Seal. The Duke of Devonshire was Lord 
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President of the Council. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it need hardly be said, returned to 
his old position as Colonial Secretary; and, as a 
matter of course, Mr. Balfour became First Lord 
of the Treasury and leader of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Ritchie was appointed Home 
Secretary; the Marquis of Lansdowne accepted 
for the first time the onerous and, just then, 
peculiarly exacting office of Foreign Secretary. 
There were some comparatively untried men in 
the new Administration, the Earl of Selborne 
became First Lord of the Admiralty, and there 
were many other appointments to office for which 
the qualification of the new occupant had yet to 
be tested. Mr. Gerald Balfour, brother of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, became President of the Board 
of Trade; but it must be said that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour had already had considerable experience 
in Administrative office. The only fault found 
with this and some other appointments by hostile 
critics was, that the tendency of the new Adminis- 
tration seemed to be for the introduction of too 
many members of the same family into the one 
Ministerial group. 

There was also a more serious objection made 
to the number of those who were brought to- 
gether in the formation of the new Cabinet. 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, as reconstructed after 
the general election, consisted of no less than 
twenty members, the names of most of whom we 
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have already given. This was an unusually and 
even unprecedentedly large number of members 
constituting a Cabinet, and even on the Conser- 
vative side of political life there was some dis- 
paraging criticism of the policy which set up this 
innovation, It was contended, and with much 
reason, that the Cabinet, which is supposed and 
intended to discuss from the outset and to pre- 
arrange the whole policy of the Government in 
every question of great importance, and to act 
on terms of the most intimate confidence with 
the Sovereign, ought to be but a small body of 
men with whom the most momentous secret would 
be absolutely safe until the time should come for 
making it known to the outer world in the form of 
a Ministerial proposition. Many subjects, it was 
urged, have to be discussed by that body of men 
on some of which the decision to be adopted may 
be that no action is to be taken or even proposed. 
Many other subjects may come from time to time 
before the Cabinet, concerning which it is in the 
highest degree necessary that nothing shall be 
known to the general public until the definite 
decision of the Ministry is ready for announcement 
and for practical effect. No matter how great 
the discretion, the caution, and the self-control 
of the men who form a Cabinet, it must be taken 
for granted that the larger the number of those 
to whom an important secret is confided the 
greater is the likelihood that some hint as to its 
nature may prematurely break the bounds of the 
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Ministerial ae hi The new arrangement is 
worth noticing, partly because it created so much 
criticism at the time and partly because it is a 
subject which is certain to come up again for 
discussion on the formation of other Cabinets under 
new conditions, 

Four conspicuous members of Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet, as it existed at the time of the dissolution, 
were not to be found in the new Ministry. 
The first of these whom we shall mention was 
Viscount Cross, who had held some of the highest 
Ministerial offices under the Crown, and was 
indeed one of the most hard-working and influential 
statesmen on the Conservative side of the political 
field. He had been Secretary for India, and had 
more than once been Home Secretary. Lord Cross 
was one of the men whom it had been part of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s humour, when he was 
leading the once famous Fourth Party, to describe 

s ‘the old gang.’ Lord Cross, although never 
regarded as a statesman possessed of any origin- 
ality of mind or as a commanding orator, and who 
indeed seemed always fully aware of the fact 
that nature had not intended him for brilliant 
feats of eloquence, was thoroughly trustworthy 
and respected, and in his way a capable member 
of an Administration. It was understood at the 
time of the reconstruction that Lord Cross, who 
had recently been holding the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, had of his own motion retired from office, 
or at least declined to hold office again. He 
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had reached the age of seventy-seven, and it was 
made known that he had given his advanced years 
as a reason why he should not any longer be 
expected to undertake the fatigue of office. 

Mr. Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty at the 
time of the dissolution, had also made it known to 
Lord Salisbury that he did not intend to resume 
his place in the Government. Mr. Goschen had, 
in fact, when the dissolution came, announced to 
his former constituents of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, that he did not intend to seek re-election 
to the House of Commons. Every one felt sure 
that Mr. Goschen’s long and valuable services to 
Parliament and to the public would be rewarded 
by a peerage, and the general expectation was 
that entering the House of Lords he would con- 
tinue to hold a place in the Conservative Adminis- 
tration. But Lord Goschen, as he was to be, 
contemplated retirement from official life as well 
as from the House of Commons, and he held to 
his resolution that he would not again take office. 
He has often taken distinct and influential part 
in the debates of the House of Lords on ques- 
tions of importance, and he is emphatically one 
of the peers, very few in number it must be 
owned, to whose declaration of opinions the outer 
world turns with interest and respect. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley, another retiring 
Minister, was a comparatively young man, con- 
sidering the positions he had occupied in Adminis- 
tration and the years he had spent in the House 
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of Commons. He was only fifty-eight at the time 
of the general election, and it was. therefore 
naturally expected that his name would be 
announced as that of one holding office in the 
new Government. But his name did not appear 
there, and no authentic explanation of his absence 
from the Ministry was ever given. The general 
impression was that Lord Salisbury had found 
it necessary to make room for accessions to the 
strength of the Government, and was therefore 
willing to rely on the good-fellowship of some 
among his former colleagues to help him in the 
task of making vacancies by withdrawing all 
claims of their own. Sir Matthew Ridley did not 
disappear from Parliamentary life altogether. A 
peerage was given to him, and he entered the House 
of Lords as Viscount Ridley. Another member 
of the former Cabinet who did not return to 
office when the new arrangements came to be 
made was Mr. Henry Chaplin, who had been 
President of the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Chaplin seems to have been not absolutely reticent 
as to the reasons which led to the omission of 
his name from the new Ministerial roll. Advancing 
age certainly could not be held as a sufficient 
explanation, for Mr. Chaplin’s years had not then 
quite run up to sixty, and in our era of long- 
living public men we have not come to regard 
such a time of life as any reason for seeking 
retirement and absolute repose. The explana- 
tion which came to be accepted by the political 
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world was that here again Lord Salisbury, feeling 
called upon to make openings for rising men of 
the party, had suggested to Mr. Chaplin that 
one who had seen so much of Administrative 
life might be self-sacrificing enough to make way 
for some one who had not hitherto been thus 
favoured, and that Mr. Chaplin took the hint 
and consented to become once more a_ private 
member of the House of Commons. The new 
Parliament had lost for the time some figures 
which were conspicuous in the House of Commons 
in the former Parliament. 

Most conspicuous of these was Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, whose retirement from Parliament and 
public life early in 1897 had created a feeling of 
regret among all parties. Sir George Trevelyan 
entered Parliament as a Liberal in 1865, and had 
since that time held important offices in Liberal 
Administrations. He was appointed Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 
1868, but resigned office after less than two years, 
because he could not entirely agree with his leader 
and colleagues in regard to the Education Bill 
introduced by them. He was induced afterwards 
to become Parliamentary Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. After the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish in the Phenix Park, Dublin, he was 
offered and accepted the very onerous position of 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. During 
the most trying times which followed in the next 
few years he had been successful, and, on the whole, 
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popular in carrying on the business of his office. 
Successful in the full sense of the word he could 
not be, for no man, whatever his political capacity, 
could have reconciled the Irish people to the 
system which then prevailed for the government 
of their country. No Chief Secretary could have 
been welcome in Ireland who did not offer him- 
self as the precursor of a system of Irish local 
self-government, and Sir George Trevelyan had 
no authority and no personal inclination to present 
himself as the promoter of that policy. He had 
to administer a number of strictly exceptional laws, 
utterly different from those prevailing in Great 
Britain, for the management of political affairs. 
Under this system every Nationalist mounting a 
public platform in Ireland was liable to immediate 
trial under special laws, and to immediate com- 
mittal to prison for an outspoken censure of the 
Government and its action, which any man might 
have delivered at Charing Cross without the 
slightest interference on the part of the autho- 
rities. 

Trevelyan made himself as popular as any Chief 
Secretary for Ireland then could be by his genial 
manners, his genuine sympathy with trouble or 
distress for which he was able to offer a remedy, 
and by the unselfish integrity which always char- 
acterised him. In 1884 he entered the Cabinet 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and in 
1885 became Secretary for Scotland. He resigned 
this position because he could not agree with some 
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of the legislative principles contained in the Home 
Rule measure that Mr. Gladstone was preparing 
for Ireland. He again became a member of an 
Administration under Mr. Gladstone, and once 
more held the position of Secretary for Scotland. 
Trevelyan never was an opponent of the policy 
which would give to Ireland a local Parliament 
for the management of her own affairs, and only 
took exception to some of the arrangements in 
the first measure of Home Rule that seemed to 
him unsuited to the working of an Imperial Par- 
liament. Trevelyan carried his _ conscientious 
principles so far as to be unwilling to assist 
any measure with the full details of which his 
own judgment and sympathies could not entirely 
agree. Sir George Trevelyan was endowed with 
too sensitive a conscience for that policy of 
compromise and mutual concession often found 
necessary in the details of political administration. 
To him it was nothing to resign a Parliamentary 
office, and to give up his chances of rising higher 
in Administrative life, but it was everything to 
keep himself always in the strictest accordance 
with his conscientious principles, and even his 
conscientious scruples. The general impression 
produced on most of those who had been close 
and continuous observers of Parliamentary life 
was that Trevelyan’s political career had not, on 
the whole, been equal to its early promise, or to 
the intellectual power he had displayed in litera- 
ture. Trevelyan was indeed a literary man rather 
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than a politician. His inspiration was literary; 
his interest in passing history and public affairs 
had brought him into politics. It was said of 
another member of Parliament during Trevelyan’s 
time that he wrote political novels and made 
literary speeches. Trevelyan had not written 
political novels, but his speeches in the House 
of Commons usually had the flavour of literature 
in them. Not that Trevelyan’s speeches seemed 
like carefully prepared literary compositions com- 
mitted to memory and delivered like literary 
readings. No such fault was to be observed in 
his style as a Parliamentary speaker. He could 
speak readily, was an effective debater, and often 
rose during some sudden and unexpected debate 
and delivered a most telling argument, which was 
obviously extemporaneous. But the general tenor 
of his thoughts and his utterances seemed to be 
more akin to the world of letters than to the 
world of politics. 

In his earlier Parliamentary career Trevelyan 
had rendered great service to the promotion of a 
much needed reform in our military system, the — 
abolition of the sale of commissions. Trevelyan 
opened a new era in the Parliamentary movement 
for the abolition of army purchase. For some time 
a motion had been brought forward every year in 
the House of Commons advocating that reform, 
but it was not until Trevelyan made the subject 
his own that the annual motion became something 
more vivid and impressive than is the usual for- 
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tune of such annual motions. Trevelyan took up 
the question with so much vivacity and telling 
argument that he always secured a deeply in- 
terested House, and aroused the attention of the 
public out-of-doors to the whole subject. Still, Sir 
George Trevelyan will be remembered as an author 
of books rather than as a Parliamentary orator 
or a political administrator. His style as a writer 
sometimes resembles that of his famous uncle, but 
does not in any sense suggest imitation of Lord 
Macaulay. This resemblance is nothing more 
than the natural result of early association and 
admiration. George Trevelyan, indeed, developed 
a variety of styles, each one artistically, although 
perhaps unconsciously, adapted to the peculiar form 
of literary work in which his mood engaged him 
at the time. 

A sensation of mingled surprise and regret 
passed through the world when Trevelyan’s re- 
tirement from public life was announced, It had 
long been taken for granted that Trevelyan even 
then was only approaching to the higher level of 
his political career, and that he was destined to 
hold an influential and memorable place in the 
Parliamentary history of his country. His ad- 
mirers and his friends could console themselves 
with the thought that the public man has already 
accomplished a success when his sudden withdrawal 
creates no feeling but disappointment and regret 
at his early renunciation of a career which seems 
to have bright promise before it. The public are 
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still at a loss to understand why he withdrew from 
the field so soon, and that is as high a tribute as 
could be paid to his capacity for greater success, 
and will be regarded as in itself an honourable - 
epitaph. 

There could hardly have been in the new 
House of Commons any member, no matter to 
what political party or group he belonged, who 
did not regard the absence of Mr. Leonard 
Courtney as a distinct loss to the representa- 
tive chamber. Mr. Courtney’s public career is 
described in preceding volumes of this His- 
tory. A scholar, an author, a journalist, he had 
almost immediately on his entering the House 
of Commons won for himself a high reputation 
as a Parliamentary debater. He was keen and 
quick in argument; he could strike into a debate 
at some critical point and illumine the discussion 
by the light of his intellect and his knowledge, 
by the ready aptness of his language and his 
illustrations, and whenever he rose to make a 
speech he was sure to command the intense 
interest of his audience. He could hardly be 
described as an orator, and indeed never made 
any effort at the clothing of his statements and 
his arguments in eloquence of style or phrase, 
but no intelligent listener could withdraw his 
attention for a moment while Mr. Courtney was 
arguing out his case. He had held many high 
offices in Liberal Administrations, but he was not 


in any sense a thorough party man, and would 
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stand up for the Conservatives whenever he 
believed them to be in the right, or would with- 
draw his support from Liberals and Conservatives 
alike when, as often happened, he had formed 
thoroughly independent opinions. He was an 
original thinker as well as a strong politician, 
and was a devoted adherent of the principle of 
proportionate representation for political opinions 
—a cause which he championed with unfailing 
earnestness, but which never won much success 
among those who are regarded as practical 
politicians. He had held with unquestioned 
success the important position of Chairman of 
Committees, and he would have been Speaker 
of the House of Commons but that the Liberal 
Government found that he could not be elected 
without a division, and it has generally been 
thought that where such a contest can be avoided 
it is better not to have the Speaker elected by a 
mere majority, however large. 

Mr. Courtney had come to hold that place in 
the estimation of the House which is only given 
to a genuine statesman. His success was all the 
more remarkable because there has always been 
a common opinion, a sort of superstition, pre- 
vailing in the House of Commons, that a literary 
man, especially, perhaps, a philosophical writer and 
thinker, is not likely ever to acquire a command- 
ing position in Parliamentary life. When it was 
first made known that the writer of leading 
articles for the Zimes, the profound scholar and 
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teacher, the devoted advocate of some political 
doctrines which were then regarded by most as 
mere intellectual crotchets, was about to enter 
Parliament, it was assumed by many that he 
would prove a failure in the peculiar arena of the 
House. None the less ready was the common 
recognition of the House, after Mr. Courtney had 
had some opportunities of proving his capacity, 
that he had won a genuine Parliamentary success 
which would have made him an eminent man if 
his name had never been heard of before. There 
was a feeling of profound disappointment in all 
parts of the House, and throughout the public 
at home and abroad, when it was found that Mr. 
Courtney's adherence to his political principles, 
and his opposition to the policy pursued with 
regard to South Africa, had ended in his tem- 
porary withdrawal from Parliament. Mr. Court- 
ney, however, has, in the ordinary course of 
things, ample time yet before him to recover 
his place in the House of Commons, and we 
may safely venture to assert that, whenever the 
opportunity arises and he is inclined to avail 
himself of it, his return to his old place will be 
greeted with a welcome from all parts of the 
representative chamber. 

Two of the most brilliant among the members 
of the former Parliament not re-elected to the 
new Parliament were Mr. Philip Stanhope and 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. Both men had made a 
distinct mark in Parliamentary debate, and Mr, 
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Birrell had won a high position at the bar and 
in literature. It was understood that Mr. Stan- 
hope and Mr. Birrell lost their seats because 
they had steadily opposed the war policy of the 
Government in South Africa. Both men, how- 
ever, had only come to the age when they might 
safely count on having a Parliamentary career 
still before them, and nothing seemed less likely 
than that two such distinguished debaters and 
sincere political champions could be long without 
finding opportunities and constituencies to secure 
their re-election to the House of Commons. 

We may close this chapter of our History with 
a record of the fact that the new Parliament 
opened its short session on the 8rd December 
1900, and that Mr. Gully was once again elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


YET ANOTHER DEATH-ROLL. 


On the 13th of January 1900 the long and 
honoured life of Dr. James Martineau, the 
eminent Unitarian minister, came to an end at 
his home in Gordon Square, London. He was 
born in 1805, and was the brother of Harriet 
Martineau, one of the most celebrated women of 
her time. James Martineau received his education 
at Norwich, at Bristol, and at York University. 
In 1828 he was ordained one of the Unitarian 
ministers at the Unitarian meeting-house in 
Eustace Street, Dublin. The Irish capital did 
not hold any considerable proportion of the Uni- 
tarian denomination among its inhabitants, but 
those who attended the ministrations at the 
Eustace Street meeting- house soon appreciated 
the remarkable qualities of the young minister, 
and his name began to make itself well known 
in all the cultivated and intellectual sections of 
society in Dublin. After a few years’ work in 
Dublin Martineau was removed to the pastorship 
of the Unitarian meeting-house in Paradise Street, 
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Liverpool, and there for a quarter of a century he 
continued to preach, to instruct, and to write. He 
won for himself a reputation, and indeed a fame, 
which made his name celebrated throughout the 
whole of the civilised world. As a preacher his 
style was eloquent, thoughtful, persuasive, with a 
suffusion of the imaginative and the poetic which 
gave to all his discourses a positive fascination 
even for listeners who did not share his views 
on religious subjects. It was distinctly an or- 
nate style, but the ornaments always seemed to 
belong fittingly and becomingly to the senti- 
ments and arguments they illustrated, and never 
were mere purple patches put on to attract 
attention. 

Dr. Martineau was not given much to theo- 
logical controversy, and never delighted in aggres- 
sive onslaughts on any forms of faith which differed 
from his own. It was his pervading belief that 
sincere religious faith was its own justification, 
and that converts were better won by sympathetic 
appreciation and by an earnest striving for the 
good of all than by aggressive argument to prove 
that some article of an opponent’s creed was in 
itself absurd or immoral or absurd and immoral at 
the same time. He was so willing to recognise and 
admire all that he believed to be religious in its 
motive, even where he could not accept its doctrine, 
that some among his own followers held that he 
went rather too far in the respect which he 
Showed for the ceremonials of the Church of Rome. 
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He was not an agnostic, even in that higher and 
better sense of the word which in our days de- 
scribes a man who has made up his mind that 
there is no possibility in this life of forming any 
conclusions as to the existence of a world to come, 
who resolves to waste no more time or thought 
in trying to know the unknowable, and devotes 
himself while on earth to the service of our common 
humanity. James Martineau was not in any sense 
a man of such mood. He firmly believed that 
faith in religion was the highest quality of the 
human being, and that the world we live in must 
ever seek for illumination from the world to come. 
One of his fine utterances was that prayer is not 
a means but an end; in other words, that the 
highest mission of prayer is attained for him who 
prays by the uplifting of his soul into communion 
with the Higher Power. 

Throughout his ministerial career James Mar- 
tineau devoted himself to the task of spreading 
education among all classes with whom he came 
into contact, without any limitation as to sect. 
While he ministered to his Unitarian congregation 
in Liverpool he gathered together numbers of 
young men and boys who held, under his presi- 
dency, frequent meetings in one of the rooms of 
his chapel for the reading of essays on all manner 
of historical, literary, and philosophical subjects, and 
for debate on the subjects presented for considera- 
tion. No condition as to religious creed was 
allowed to interfere with the free admission to 
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these meetings, and youths who belonged to the 
Church of England were there brought into com- 
panionship with youths who belonged to the 
Church of Rome or to any other of the religious 
sects, or even with those, if there were any such, 
who professed no religious faith whatever. Many 
young men who in after years rose to eminence 
in literature, in science, and in the learned pro- 
fessions had their earliest intellectual training in 
these meetings guided and presided over by James 
Martineau. 

When he removed to London he made him- 
self active, as he had ever been, in his efforts to 
fill the minds of boys and young men with a 
genuine love for intellectual culture. He re- 
ceived degrees and honours from many great 
scholastic institutions. He wrote much in re- 
views of the higher order and published many 
books, for the most part studies in religion and 
morals, His ninetieth birthday, in 1895, was cele- 
brated by the presentation to him of a congratu- 
latory address from a very large and distinguished 
circle of friends and admirers, many of whom did 
not belong to the Unitarian denomination. His 
life extended for some five years yet of work after 
his own heart, and therefore, it may be assumed, 
of happiness to him. He was a deep and even 
a profound thinker on the subjects he had striven 
to make his own, but he never sought after original 
discovery, nor was he under the spell or the charm 
which is found for so many in the quest for 
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novelty of enterprise. His life was simple, pure, 
consistent, and his name will live. 

The death of John Ruskin is an event belong- 
ing not only to the history of England, but to the 
history of the world’s art and literature. Ruskin 
died on January 20, 1900, at his residence in 
Brantwood, near Coniston, which he had made 
the home of his later years. Ruskin was born 
in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, London, in 
February 1819, and while he was still a child 
his father removed with all his family to Herne 
Hill, then looked upon by Londoners as a region 
quite in the country. The father was a wine 
merchant in a large way of business, who travelled 
about the country to seek for orders, and often 
took his son John on long excursions with him, 
and thus gave the boy ample opportunities of 
seeing many places in England and Wales. The 
boy seems to have been filled from the first with 
that love of external nature, of the hills and the 
woods and the streams, which had so subtle and 
so strong an influence on the whole of his career. 
Ruskin was evidently born with that truly artistic 
soul which looks through nature into art, and by 
the inspiration of art learns all the better to ap- 
preciate the teaching of nature. Ruskin’s mother 
was of a deeply religious temperament, and from 
his early childhood she inspired her son with a 
love for studying the pages of the Bible, and 
with that religious fervour which suffused all the 
writings of his manhood. Mrs. Ruskin earnestly 
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desired that her son should become a clergyman, 
but the boy very soon found himself irresistibly 
drawn to artistic studies. His father was much 
given to collecting pictures and drawings, and had 
become the owner of a set of Turner drawings, 
the study of which had much to do with the 
final determination of the son’s career. 

John Ruskin studied for a time at Christ 
Church, Oxford, but his health was not strong 
or sustained enough to admit of his devoting 
himself to close study, and he had to spend much 
of his time in health-resorts on the European 
Continent. During these intervals of leisure he 
made it part of his recreation to take frequent 
lessons in painting, and it soon became clear to 
his mind that the realm of art was the realm 
in which he was destined to live. So early in 
his life as the year 1843 he gave to the world 
the first volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ which was 
announced as the work of ‘a graduate of Oxford.’ 
In this volume the author tells us that he has 
‘come forward to declare and demonstrate, wher- 
ever they exist, the essence and the authority of 
the beautiful and the true.’ This first volume 
came out at a time when art culture in the 
highest sense was not much thought of in these 
countries. The spirit of art was but little re- 
cognised as an influence even among those who 
made collections of paintings, or among those who 
painted pictures for galleries and collectors. <A 
beautiful or striking picture was indeed admired 
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and obtained its price, and rich men made it a 
part of their pleasure and their social duty to 
adorn their dwellings with collections of paint- 
ings. But these rich men and their friends did 
not concern themselves much with theories as 
to the teachings of art or the association of art 
with the highest and most ennobling influences of 
man’s life. Ruskin’s book sent a thrill through 
the whole intellectual world of his time, and 
startled even commonplace minds with the idea 
that there was something in the painter’s art 
more divine in its purpose than the production of 
good portraits or picturesque landscapes to orna- 
ment the walls of a respectable residence. 

Much of the impression made by Ruskin’s first 
volume was undoubtedly due to the fascination of 
its style as well as to the bold originality of its 
theories. Ruskin had been endowed by nature 
with a gift of rich and peculiar eloquence. His 
pages abounded in happy and original phrases, 
in vividly illustrative sentences, and they carried 
the reader, by a sudden flight, into a rarefied and 
exalted atmosphere which made him feel almost 
dizzy with his sudden elevation. Ruskin had 
come to teach what he believed to be a gospel of 
the unity of truth and beauty, and that doctrine 
filled him throughout his whole life with an in- 
spiring faith, He never could believe that there 
was nothing more in the culture of true art than 
the production of faithful portraits, picturesque 
landscapes, symmetrical statues, or largely read 
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books. He believed that the true study of art 
literature and science meant something more than 
all this, and was of kindred with, or a part of, reli- 
gion itself, The manner in which this doctrine 
was preached by him from his beginning as an 
author drew a crowd of listeners at once around 
him, and fascinated many who not only did not 
accept his doctrines, but were inclined at first, and 
even continued all through, to regard him as a 
brilliant inventor of audacious artistic paradoxes. 
The first volume passed through two large editions 
before the second volume was published—a success 
which, in those now distant days, was hardly to 
be predicted for any book engaging itself with 
nothing more, so far as its name indicated, than 
an account of the work of modern painters. The 
second volume appeared in 1846, and two further 
volumes after an interval of some ten years; the 
fifth and sixth volumes, which closed the series, 
were published in 1860. 

By this time an entirely new school of art had 
grown into existence—a school earnestly avowing 
the principles which Ruskin had illustrated in his 
‘Modern Painters,’ although many of the school 
did not profess to be in complete conformity with 
some of the practical instances set forth by him as 
embodying his creed. Ruskin might have been re- 
garded as if he had come into this life of artistic 
teaching for the very purpose of advocating the 
cause put into movement by the pre-Raphaelites. 
He became the close friend of Dante Gabriel 
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Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, Edward Burne- 
Jones, and the other leaders of the great new 
school—the esthetic school, as it used to be called. 
That esthetic school had preachers and teachers 
of its own in the sister art of poetry, and the 
loving admirers of Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelite 
painters were sure to be loving admirers also 
of the esthetic poets, Swinburne, Morris, and 
Rossetti. 

Ruskin also gave deep attention to the study of 
architecture as an art, and therefore as a develop- 
ment in human progress and in the practical illus- 
tration of the union between beauty and truth. 
His ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘The Stones 
of Venice, and other works of the same order, 
opened a new chapter in the story of artistic 
criticism. Ruskin’s whole nature was suffused 
with religious feeling, and his religious impulses 
derived much influence from his frequent associa- 
tion with the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and his unceas- 
ing efforts to assist Maurice in the promotion of 
the movement for the maintenance and spread of 
teaching organisations to instruct working-men. 
He was also a friend of Thomas Carlyle, and it 
was probably owing to Carlyle’s influence that 
he became imbued with some theories as to the 
highest principles of social order which occasionally 
astonished the outer world. Ruskin had an un- 
resting activity in his pursuit of all theories having 
to do with human development, and had a com- 
plete faith in his own capacity to become a teacher 
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on every subject which concerned man’s work in 
this world and his preparation for the world to 
come. On many occasions he diverged suddenly 
from the paths of artistic culture he had traversed 
so long, and understood so well, into some un- 
familiar roads, which he trod as confidently and 
as rapidly as if he knew thoroughly whither they 
were leading his steps. It happened, therefore, 
that some of those who had looked up to Ruskin 
with unmingled confidence when he instructed 
them in art found themselves forced into sudden 
and amazed hostility to his teaching when he 
undertook to instruct them in the principles of 
political government, and to expound his theories on 
the rights of the rulers and the duties of the ruled. 

But whatever differences of opinion may have 
existed concerning Ruskin’s teachings when he 
went out of his own sphere, there could be only 
one common feeling of admiration for the elo- 
quence of his style and the earnestness with 
which he devoted himself to the purpose he had 
in view. There are many of Ruskin’s admirers 
who could wish that he had kept more strictly 
to his own subjects, the subjects in which he was 
best qualified to instruct the world, and had 
not entered into the discussion of questions con- 
cerning which he had either to take his opinions 
at second-hand, or to evolve them out of his own 
moral consciousness without much reference to the 
realities of the present or the past. Still, there 
are some of us who are glad to read what 
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Ruskin had to say on any subject, whether he 
quite understood it or not, and who can enjoy his 
eloquent pages even when unable to agree with 
the doctrines they so confidently expound. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life Ruskin spent most 
of his time at the house he had bought for himself 
in the Lake country; that country whose outlines, 
colours, and atmosphere must have been so con- 
genial with his love and appreciation of the beauty 
of landscape. His later days were passed in almost 
absolute seclusion there. 

The death of the novelist Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore was a memorable event in the history of 
modern English literature. Blackmore was born in 
Berkshire on the 9th of June 1825, and was edu- 
cated at Tiverton and afterwards at Exeter College, 
Oxford. He studied law and was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple. He practised for a 
time as a conveyancer, but was soon completely 
absorbed in those literary pursuits to which his 
genius urged him. He began as a writer of 
romantic verse and published some volumes of 
poetry, but it must soon have become clear to him 
that nature had intended him to be a prose poet 
and not a poet of measured lines and rhymes. 
His first novel, ‘Clara Vaughan, convinced many 
readers that a new fame was coming up among 
the authors of fiction. But it was not until the 
publication of ‘Lorna Doone’ in 1869 that he dis- 
tinctly won his great position. Blackmore was 
at once a story-teller, a creator of characters 
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original and natural, and a lover and painter of 
nature. The reader lingers over his pictures of 
English scenery, whether woodland region or sea- 
shore, as he might linger over an actual scene 
of such kind, unwilling and almost unable to draw 
himself away from its fascination. ‘Lorna Doone’ 
passed through thirty-eight editions between the 
time of its publication and the year 1893, and its 
success seemed all the more surprising because it is 
not a novel of the order likely to captivate the 
ordinary novel reader. It was not sensational; it 
is not mysterious; it is not all about Dukes and 
Marquises and fine ladies. Its charms were poetic 
feeling ; vivid and real, but not too realistic, char- 
acter-drawing and an inspired and inspiring per- 
ception. Blackmore wrote a great many novels, of 
which the most successful, after ‘ Lorna Doone,’ were 
‘The Maid of Sker’ and ‘ Alice Lorraine.’ The four 
great novelists of the Victorian age are Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Brénte, and George Eliot— 
among those who form the second rank Blackmore 
will take his place in the foremost line. 

On the 17th of February Joseph Cowen, who 
had been for many years a prominent figure in 
Parliament and in public life, a democrat of the 
truest and the best order, a popular orator, not 
surpassed in his day, died at his home at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Joseph Cowen was the son of 
Sir Joseph Cowen, who represented Newcastle in 
the House of Commons for many years, and to 
whose Parliamentary seat the younger Cowen was 
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elected on his father’s death. Joseph Cowen be- 
longed to a family of extensive coal-owners and 
manufacturers of firebricks and clay retorts. He 
was brought up with ample means at his disposal, 
and spent, during his lifetime, large sums of money 
in all manner of beneficent and patriotic under- 
takings. He was educated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and from his earliest days took an intense 
interest in political questions. He soon proved 
himself to be an advanced Radical of the most 
genuine order, and a sympathiser with every 
struggle for liberty going on throughout the world. 
He became the friend of Kossuth, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, and Alexander Herzen, the Russian exile 
who spent many years in England. Joseph Cowen 
was not, however, in any sense what is commonly 
called an anarchist, nor was he a mere political 
leveller. He was a sincere and even impassioned 
lover of liberty, but he never associated himself 
with any movement which encouraged licence, 
or which was not based on the doctrines of public 
and private morality. He was a sincere advo- 
cate of Home Rule for Ireland, and felt much sym- 
pathy with the Parliamentary organisation for that 
purpose, which was led by Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. When the Special Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the charges made against Parnell 
at the time of the Pigott forgeries, Cowen warmly 
advocated the cause of the Irish Nationalist party 
and their leader. Cowen was under the impres- 
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their cause might overtax the resources of the 
party, and it is said that he privately offered to 
a friend of Parnell and of himself a contribution 
of £10,000 towards the cost of the defence. The 
offer, it appears, was not accepted, because it was 
certain that the Nationalists of Ireland could not 
fail to receive from Irishmen the means of meet- 
ing the expense, but Cowen’s offer was none the 
less remembered with gratitude. 

Joseph Cowen was the proprietor of the New- 
castle Daily Chronicle and Weekly Chronicle, and 
wrote many articles in these as well as in other 
publications. He was so eloquent a speaker, indeed 
so genuine an orator, that he might have won 
for himself a place amongst the greatest public 
speakers in our Parliamentary history if only he 
had devoted himself to oratorical display. In a 
former volume of this History some account is given 
of a really memorable speech delivered by Joseph 
Cowen during a debate in the House of Commons 
in 1876 on Mr. Disraeli’s proposal to confer on 
Queen Victoria the title of Empress of India. Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, a leading member of the Conser- 
vative Government, described Mr. Cowen’s speech 
as having positively ‘electrified’ the House. Mr. 
Cowen had then been some sessions in Parliament, 
but had seldom taken any conspicuous part in 
debate. There can hardly be any question that if 
he had had the ambition to shine as a Parliamen- 
tary orator, Mr. Cowen could have gratified that 
ambition to the full, and won for himself a distinct 
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renown. But he seems to have had no aspiration 
of that kind, and he only took part in debate when 
a subject was under discussion on which he felt 
strongly, and concerning which his special know- 
ledge enabled him to contribute to the debate 
some facts and arguments which the House was 
not likely otherwise to hear. Mr. Cowen de- 
voted himself almost altogether to the work of 
forwarding, by quiet and practical influence, the 
interests of every cause he had at heart, and when 
such results could be accomplished without public 
speaking, he was only too glad not to mount the 
platform or to catch the Speaker’s eye. Joseph 
Cowen was emphatically an independent member 
of the House of Commons, and would have opposed 
a Liberal Ministry as readily as a Tory Ministry 
if his own convictions thus inspired him, 

A great war correspondent passed out of life 
on the 29th of March when Archibald Forbes 
died at his home in Regent’s Park, London. The 
career of Archibald Forbes illustrates an era in 
the development of war correspondence, which has 
become so remarkable a constituent part of our 
modern history. So far as the English press is 
concerned, William Howard Russell represents 
the period before the telegraph wire became the 
medium for the transmission of the correspondent’s 
messages, and Archibald Forbes represents the 
order of correspondents who could send their de- 
scriptions of a btatle from the battle-ground itself, 
and with a speed of flight much swifter than 
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that of any arrow from the Tartar bow. ~ Russell 
was the most brilliant representative of the days 
when the war correspondent had to take his 
time in the despatch of his letters, whether he 
liked it or not, and might, after the close of 
some great battle, have had hours to plan and 
write, to revise and improve his letter, for the 
simple reason that there was no possible means of 
sending it off any earlier. Forbes came to the 
front during the more recent conditions when 
much of the correspondent’s letter had to be 
dashed off on the field of battle itself, and when 
the battle was over the first thing the correspon- 
dent had to do was to make for the nearest point 
where telegraphic communication could be had, 
and to send his despatch along the wires. The 
letters of Forbes are thrilling with movement, and 
earry a breathless interest in their every word. 
Each correspondent was at the very head of his 
own order, and each illustrates admirably the con- 
ditions of the period at which he did his work. 
Archibald Forbes was the son of a Scottish 
minister of religion, and a native of Morayshire, 
Scotland, where he was born in 1838. He studied 
for a while at the University of Aberdeen, and 
developed early a passion for military life. His 
parents did not much encourage his wish for sol- 
diering, but the young Forbes followed his own 
inclinations and enlisted in a dragoon regiment, 
where he served for several years. The know- 
ledge he thus acquired of soldiering proved of 
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immense advantage to him in his career as a war 
correspondent. Archibald Forbes had also from 
the first an inclination for a literary career, and 
he would seem to have been destined especially 
for the life of a war correspondent. He left the 
army, and sought to make a living by journalism. 
Among his earliest contributions to newspaper 
work in London were some articles which he wrote 
for the Morning Star, the newspaper represent- 
ing the political opinions of Cobden and Bright, 
articles describing the conditions of military life in 
barracks and camps, and intended to draw atten- 
tion to the need of much improvement in some 
parts of the British military system. Soon after 
these earliest experiments of his in the work of a 
journalist, he obtained an engagement as special 
correspondent for the Daily News during the war 
between France and Prussia, which ended in the 
German occupation of Paris and the election of 
King William of Prussia as Emperor of the newly 
created German Empire. From that time forth 
Forbes bore his part with ever-increasing celebrity 
in all the great campaigns that had to be de- 
scribed in the columns of the Daily News. He 
acted as correspondent also in many foreign coun- 
tries where public ceremonials were going on, 
having nothing to do with war. He accom- 
panied the Prince of Wales in his tour through 
India. Later still he delivered lectures describing 
his battlefield experiences to enthusiastic audiences 
in England, the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
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tralia. During the later period of his life his 
health broke down so much, in consequence of the 
unsparing manner in which he had overtasked it 
during his adventurous career, that he was com- 
pelled to give up the work of a war correspon- 
dent, and to be content with quiet journalism and 
literature. He became a voluminous author, pub- 
lished many books describing his various cam- 
paigns, several biographies of military men, and a 
novel called ‘Drawn from Life,’ which derived its 
incidents, its characters, and its story from that 
life which he knew so well and could draw with 
such realistic effect. He became well known in 
the social world of London and other great cities, 
where he found a welcome not only because of his 
fame as a war correspondent, but also because of 
his genial unassuming manners, his conversational 
_ powers, and his absolute sincerity of character. 
His name must always hold a distinct and an 
honoured place in the history of English journalism. 

On the 24th of April George Douglas Camp- 
bell, Duke of Argyll, died at Inverary Castle, 
Scotland. The Duke of Argyll was, during his 
active life, a conspicuous figure in Parliament, in 
political and religious controversy, in literature, 
and even in science. He tried many fields of 
distinction, and he must be allowed to have won 
some success in each of them. At one time it 
looked as if he were to become identified with 
the business of politics; at another time his ambi- 
tion seemed to be mainly for success as an author 
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of books; then he aroused attention by his writ- 
ings on scientific questions; and then again he 
became a prominent and most active disputant 
in theological controversy. In none of these fields 
could he be regarded as a failure, but it must 
be owned that in none of them did he achieve 
what could be counted as success of the highest 
order. He was born on the 30th of April 1823, 
and in 1847 he succeeded to his father’s peerage 
and took his place in the House of Lords. He 
began his Parliamentary career as a supporter of 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel, but after a while 
he became an advocate of the more advanced 
policy then represented by Lord John Russell, 
and maintained from that time what we should 
now call the principles of moderate Liberalism. 

The Duke of Argyll was unquestionably one 
of the most brilliant speakers in the House of 
Lords; indeed, he ranked fairly among the Par- 
liamentary orators of his day. He held office in 
many Administrations as a Cabinet Minister, and 
during the American Civil War he made himself 
remarkable by his support of the Northern side 
at a time when most public men of conspicuous 
position in England were disposed to give their 
sympathies to the cause of the South. He was 
the only member of the Cabinet who declared 
himself in favour of the proposal to detain the 
Alabama at the first British port she entered, a 
proposal which, if acted upon, might have saved 
England much trouble, some pecuniary loss, and 
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no small amount of humiliation. He was a sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone on many important ques- 
tions, but he fell away from the great Liberal 
leader in the first instance because of Gladstone's 
policy with regard to the Irish Land question, 
and the breach became still wider and deeper 
when Gladstone pledged himself to the principle 
of Home Rule for Ireland. In 1888 the Duke 
of Argyll actually moved a vote of no confidence 
in the Irish policy of the Liberal leader, and the 
vote was carried without a division in the House 
of Lords, an achievement which had, however, no 
very great effect on Mr. Gladstone's followers 
in the House of Commons. The Duke opposed 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, that of 
1893, with as much earnestness and emotion as he 
had displayed towards the measure of 1886, but 
Mr. Gladstone nevertheless carried his Bill through 
the House of Commons. The House of Lords and 
the Duke of Argyll had their turn then, and 
by rejecting the measure, left the question of 
Home Rule to be a subject of strife for some 
future Parliament. 

The health of the Duke of Argyll began to 
break down in 1895, and his active political life 
concluded soon after. His name will always hold 
a distinguished place in the history of Queen 
Victoria's reign. Those who followed his career 
with close and living observation may sometimes 
feel disposed to ask whether it ought to be regarded 
rather as a success or as a failure. The doubt 
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- only arises from the fact that, in each kind of — 


work which he attempted, the Duke at first 
gave promise of a success which must bring him 
among the very foremost, and that in no in- 
stance did he actually fulfil the expectation he had 
created. In each particular competition the Duke 
of Argyll did not shoot his arrow as high as 
some other competitors had done, and therefore 
had to be classed among those who failed to 
carry off the prize. As an orator in Parliament 
and on platforms he never, for all his splendid 
promise and his fine performance, rose to the 
level of Gladstone, Bright, or Disraeli. His 
literary productions are often admirable in them- 
selves, and are always interesting, but they do 
not seem likely to secure an abiding fame for 
their author. So, too, of his efforts in scientific 
controversy, and his contributions to theological 
debate. But if we estimate the career of the 
Duke of Argyll by what he actually accomplished 
rather than by what most of us at one time be- 
lieved him able to accomplish, we must readily 
admit that he holds a high place in politics and 
letters among the men of the Victorian era. 

On the 30th of July Prince Alfred Ernest 
Albert, second son and fourth child of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, died at Coburg 
from cancer of the throat. The English Prince 
was then reigning Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, having succeeded to that position on the 
death of his uncle, the Prince of Wales having 
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renounced his right to the succession. Prince 
Alfred was born at Windsor Castle on the 6th 
of August 1844. He received his earliest educa- 
tion under private tutors, and then studied at 
the Universities of Bonn and Edinburgh, and in 
1857 he entered the British Navy. An English 
Royal family without a Prince in the Navy 
would, in our modern times, be something of 
an anomaly or even an anachronism, and Prince 
Alfred soon gave evidence that he had genuine 
qualifications for the life of a sailor. He served 
through many voyages as a midshipman, and was 
the first member of the Royal family who ever 
visited South Africa, In 1863 he became a 
Lieutenant, and in 1866 was raised to the rank 
of Captain in the Galatea. In command of 
this ship he visited India, China, Japan, and 
Australia, and was received everywhere in the 
colonies with much enthusiasm, and seems indeed 
to have made himself welcome everywhere by 
his frank and genial manners and by the spirit 
of camaraderie which was part of his nature. 
During Prince Alfred’s visit to Port Jackson, 
New South Wales, in the March of 1868, he 
encountered an experience which seems to be 
common to every Royal personage even in our 
civilised days—he became the object of an assassin’s 
attack, and actually received a bullet wound. 
Prince Alfred’s assailant was a man named 
O'Farrell. The attempt was made while the Prince 
was taking part in some festivities organised for 
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the benefit of the funds of a sailors’ home. A 
man was seen to approach his Royal Highness 
suddenly, and to take deliberate aim at him with 
a revolver, of which he fired one barrel before 
any one had time to prevent him. The Prince 
fell to the ground on his face and hands. The 
assassin was immediately seized, but before he 
could be disarmed he fired two other shots at 
his captors, neither having any harmful effect. 
His Royal Highness was at once conveyed to 
his tent, and it was found that the bullet had 
pierced his back, but that no vital part had 
been injured. The Prince never lost conscious- 
ness, and as he was being carried from the 
place he murmured to those around him, ‘I 
am not much hurt—TI shall be better soon.’ A 
crowd gathered round the man who had fired the 
shots, and it was with much difficulty that the 
people could be prevented from killing him 
on the spot. He received some serious injuries, 
and when rescued from immediate death he was 
conveyed at once to a prison. There he declared 
that his intention was to kill the Royal Prince. 
He stated that he had no companions whatever 
in his attempt, and ‘that there was not a human 
being in existence who had the slightest idea of 
the object I had in view.’ O’Farrell was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, and his 
execution took place on the 21st of April. Prince 
Alfred, it should be said, expressed several times 
his strong desire that the wretched man should 
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have a fair trial, and gave it also as his firm 
conviction that the attempt at assassination had 
not been, as was first believed by most persons 
in the colony, the result of a Fenian plot got up 
by an organisation in New South Wales. Prince 
Alfred went so far as to offer his personal inter- 
cession on behalf of the convict during his 
imprisonment, in order that he might be treated 
as a maniac and not subjected to the death 
penalty. The Royal Prince soon recovered from 
his wound, but as it was feared that the climate 
of the colony might not help his restoration to 
health, he was ordered. home in the Galatea. 
Before this event had occurred, Prince Alfred 
had attained his majority, and had been created 
Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of Ulster and Kent. 
We must not omit to mention one very interest- 
ing and picturesque event in the earlier career 
of the Duke of Edinburgh. In 1862, when a 
vacancy took place in the succession to the throne 
of Greece, Prince Alfred was not only offered 
the crown of that kingdom, but was actually pro- 
claimed King of Greece by the National Assembly, 
and the proclamation was received with demon- 
strations of enthusiastic welcome by the whole 
Greek population. Prince Alfred declined to 
accept any such responsibility, and the crown 
was then offered to the second son of the King 
of Denmark, and he became King George I. of 
Greece. The remainder of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s life was devoted to the duties of his 
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position in the Navy. In 1874 he married the 
Russian Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna. In 
February 1899 there came a severe calamity upon 
him by the death of his only son, Prince Alfred 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and from the effect 
of that terrible shock he seems never to have re- 
covered. His whole career was one of honour to 
himself, to his family, and to his country. 

The 10th of August saw the close of a noble 
life and a great public career. Charles Russell, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, died on that day. He 
had had but a short illness, which at first was 
not believed to be serious, but soon proved itself 
beyond the art of physician or surgeon. Lord 
Russell of Killowen was born at Newry, County 
Down, Ireland, in 1832. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and there it is said that 
he distinguished himself more especially in ath- 
letics and in riding than in purely scholastic 
exercises. Those who knew Lord Russell in his 
years of distinction will find no difficulty in 
believing this description of his college days, for 
he was always a splendid rider, and took a great 
interest in hunting and in racing, although he 
was never given to gambling on the turf. But 
those who followed his career must feel assured 
that he had not wholly neglected his studies at 
Trinity College, for there was always evident in 
him the influence of genuine education from the 
beginning. He was soon found to have a gift 
for legal work. In 1854 he became a solicitor 
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at Belfast, practised there for a time, and after- 
wards in Liverpool, but he rose rapidly to the 
higher walk of the profession, and in 1859 was 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. During his 
early life in London he devoted himself a good 
deal to journalism, as many young barristers have 
done in modern days, and he obtained a seat in 
the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons, 
and made notes of speeches delivered in that 
assembly, of which he was destined to be one of 
the leading figures in his maturer years. His 
abilities as a barrister soon began to show them- 
selves; he distinguished himself on the Northern 
Circuit, and made a great reputation in the 
Liverpool Law Courts. In 1872 he became 
Queen’s Counsel, and by that time had come to 
be regarded as one of the most powerful pleaders 
at the Common Law Bar. In every great case 
it might now be taken for granted that Charles 
Russell would be engaged if only his services 
could be obtained. He was a master of the 
common law, a most eloquent pleader, and a 
skilful cross-examiner. He had a great gift of 
forensic eloquence, and there was a fervour in 
his nature which compelled him to throw his 
whole power into every cause it became his duty 
to advocate. 

Such a man was sure before long to have an 
opportunity thrust upon him, even if he did not 
seek it, of entering the House of Commons. 
Charles Russell received, in 1880, an invitation 
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to become the Liberal candidate for Dundalk, in 
his native county. He accepted the invitation, 
and entered the House of Commons. He was a 
Catholic in religion; a thorough Liberal, and even 
a Radical in his political principles; a sincere lover 
of his country, and a champion of her claims on 
Parliament for just dealing, and might indeed 
have been described as a Nationalist, except for 
the fact that he did not go so far in his 
assertion of those claims as Mr. Parnell and the 
body of Irish members who bore the distinctive 
title of Nationalists would have desired him to 
go. When Mr. Gladstone formed his first 
Home Rule Administration, Russell, who was by 
that time member for South Hackney, was made 
Attorney-General. In the House of Commons he 
had made for himself, from the very first, a dis- 
tinguished position, not merely as a lawyer speak- 
ing on questions of law, but as.a Parliamentary 
debater on all subjects of public interest, in the 
discussion of which he felt called upon to take a 
part. He never spoke but when he had some- 
thing appropriate and important to say; his 
arguments were always telling; and where the 
occasion was great he could move the House by 
an eloquence really thrilling. He was engaged 
for the defence in the famous Parnell Commis- 
sion of 1888, and won for himself there a 
renown destined to pass into history, destined 
to be remembered among the greatest triumphs 
of the English Bar. Russell’s cross-examination 
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of Pigott the forger will ever be remembered 
by all who were present during that remark- 
able struggle between the dexterous, unscrupulous 
criminal and the incomparable advocate of the 
accused Irish Nationalists. The speech which 
Russell delivered then was undoubtedly one of 
the most splendid displays of an advocate’s elo- 
quence to be recorded to the honour of the legal 
profession at any time. The presiding judge, 
Lord Hannen, was seen, when Russell had con- 
cluded the last sentence of his speech, to write 
some words on a slip of paper. The slip of paper 
was immediately passed on to the great advocate 
who had just resumed his seat, and it was after- 
wards known that the paper contained these words 
written by Lord Hannen, ‘A great speech, worthy 
of a great occasion.’ , 

When Mr. Gladstone came back to office in 
1892 Sir Charles Russell once again became 
Attorney-General, and he acted as counsel in 
several important arbitration cases where the 
British Government had to sustain or to resist 
international claims. In 1894 he was appointed 
a Lord of Appeal, and received a life peerage, 
taking the title of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Not many months later he reached his highest 
position, and was appointed Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the first Roman Catholic raised to 
that great office since the days of the Refor- 
mation. There is a general belief, perhaps not 
without its general warrant, that a great pleader 
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hardly ever makes a great judge, but this belief 
was certainly not borne out in the case of Lord 
Russell’s elevation to the judicial bench. The 
unanimous judgment of the Bar, as well as of 
the public, declared that Lord Russell proved 
himself as great a judge as he had already proved 
himself a lawyer and pleader. Lord Russell was 
a man of the most genial manners, and had 
friends in all sections of society. Nature had 
given him a certain quickness of temper which 
was in harmony with the rapidity of his intel- 
lectual perceptions and the fervour which seemed 
to identify his whole energies and heart with 
any great cause which he advocated, whether as 
pleader or as politician. But there was in him 
no quality whatever of personal or capricious 
animosity, and his generous heart could never 
have harboured any unworthy feeling. He had 
an Irish love of hospitality, and in his London 
home rivals at the Bar and rivals in the House 
of Commons met on terms of friendship. No 
success of our time was ever more fairly and 
honourably won than that of Charles Russell, and 
his was one of those fine natures which are never 
spoiled by success. The friends whom he had 
known in his early days of struggle, when fortune 
and fame still must have seemed to him but 
vague possibilities, were held in his friendship to 
the last. His promotion at the Bar and in 
Parliamentary life was due solely to his personal 
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party. He won a distinct and independent success 
at the Bar, in Parliament, and on the judicial 
Bench. | 

On the 25th of October, John Sims Reeves, — 
the greatest English tenor singer of his time, 
died at the age of eighty-two. He was the son 
of a corporal in the Royal Artillery, and was 
born at Woolwich. He received most of his 
early education from the teaching of his father, 
who appears to have been a man of remark- 
able intelligence. An enthralling love for music 
soon made itself evident in the young Sims 
Reeves, and he taught himself as well as 
he could the use of many instruments. He 
obtained an appointment as organist of a church 
in 1832, and in 1839 he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage at Newcastle-on-Tyne. This 
first appearance of Sims Reeves in opera was a 
decided success, but he did not long continue to 
be a baritone singer, and he very soon developed 
that magnificent tenor voice which never had its 
equal in the English opera of his time. Two years 
after his appearance at Newcastle-on-Tyne he was 
engaged by Macready as second tenor at Drury 
Lace Theatre. Sims Reeves did not satisfy 
himself with the assumption that he had now 
completed his musical education. He went to 
the Continent, set himself down to musical studies 
and practice at Paris and Milan, and did not 
return to England until 1847. 

Then began Sims Reeves’ career of unbroken 
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success as tenor singer and as actor on the 
operatic stage, and his equal popularity in oratorio. 
His voice was an organ of marvellous range and 
sweetness, capable of expressing every variety of 
emotion —the strongest passion, the tenderest 
pathos, the brightest humour—and he did not 
rely upon these vocal gifts alone. Sims Reeves, 
if he had never been qualified to appear on the 
stage as a singer, might have made a reputation 
and fortune for himself as an actor. Many ad- 
mirers, while enjoying the great tenor’s perform- 
ance of such a part as Edgardo in ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor, must have felt inclined to doubt 
whether the singer or the actor was showing the 
greater power, was coming nearer to absolute 
perfection in the accomplishment of his part. 
Sims Reeves left the operatic stage at an early 
period in his life, feeling, probably, that the 
success of an opera singer and actor is one which 
rarely long outlasts the prime of life, and feeling, 
too, that this is perhaps a fact which singers and 
actors do not always recognise. After 1860 he 
may be said to have given up his work on the 
stage, and from that time forth his voice was 
only heard in oratorio and at concerts. His 
farewell appearance was made at the Albert Hall 
in 1891, and from that time forth he was but a 
delightful memory to the great public which had 
so thoroughly appreciated his art. 

The name of Max-Miiller, for all its German 
nationality, must ever be associated with the 
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history of Oxford University, and with the philo- 
logical and other scientfic literature of England. 
He was the son of Wilhelm Max-Miiller, a poet 
of some distinction, and an accomplished philo- 
logist, and was born at Dessau in 1823. He re- 
ceived his education, for the most part, from his 
father, in a home where the literature of 
all nations was a subject of constant and loving 
study. He was afterwards a student at the 
universities of Leipzig and Berlin, where he 
studied philosophy and philology under some 
famous teachers, and he obtained very early 
distinction by his translations from the Sanskrit. 
Afterwards he went to Paris, where he became 
a disciple of Eugene Burnouf. In 1848, feeling 
anxious to expand his studies by recourse to the 
great English libraries, he came to England, 
which was destined to be his home for the rest 
of his life. In London he made the acquaint- 
ance of Baron Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador, 
and was brought by Bunsen to the notice of 
the directors of the East India Company, who 
engaged him to translate the Rig-Veda, the 
sacred hymns of the Brahmans. Under the 
advice and influence of Baron Bunsen, Max-Miiller 
made up his mind to settle in England, and in 
1848 he took up his abode at Oxford. His 
capacity as a philologist was at once appreciated 
by the authorities of Oxford, who appointed him 
Deputy-Professor of Modern Languages, and after- 
wards raised him to the rank of Professor, 
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having practically established that rank for his 
especial benefit. In 1858 he was elected a Fellow 
of All Souls. He became one of the candidates 
for the professorship of Sanskrit, and a keen 
controversy was aroused by this contest. Sir 
Monier Williams carried the election, and it was 
commonly believed at the time that theological 
as well as merely philological considerations had 
a good deal to do with the result of the contest. 
Max-Miilller felt much disappointed by the result, 
and had for a while a strong inclination to leave 
Oxford altogether and return to Germany. His 
friends, however, prevailed upon him to relinquish 
this idea, and, much to the advantage of Oxford, 
he was induced to remain in the country which 
had given him such a welcome, and where his 
influence was so readily acknowledged. 
Max-Miiller was one of the scientific men of 
that. time who held it an honourable as well 
as a most useful part of their work to deliver 
lectures to the general public. At the Royal 
Institution and in other places he gave courses 
of lectures on the Science of Language, the Science 
of Religion, and the Science of Thought. All 
these discourses appear to have been deeply 
interesting, and the lecturer's style was brilliant 
and fascinating. As might have been expected, 
these lectures created a large amount of scientific 
controversy, and when they were published in 
authorised and permanent form the controversy 
kept on broadening and intensifying for some 
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time. Max-Miiller was endowed by nature with 
a passion for the devolution of great cohesive 
and comprehensive theories on every subject 
he expounded, and he was sure to bring up 
antagonism from all sides with regard to some 
principle or other which he laid down. But there 
can be no doubt that his own reputation continued 
to grow, and that his influence tended to expand 
and exalt the scholarship of the University. At 
the invitation of Dean Stanley he delivered a 
lecture on ‘The Religions of the World’ in 
Westminster Abbey, a lecture which is stated to 
have been the only address ever delivered by a 
layman within the precincts of the Abbey. The 
remainder of his life was devoted to the pursuits 
in which he had won his fame and had done so 
much for the spread of the studies congenial 
with his intellect. He received honours from 
all the Sovereigns and States of the civilised 
world, and in England received the distinction, 
rarely conferred on a teacher of science, of being 
created a Privy Councillor, and thus entitled to 
be described as the Right Honourable. His later 
days were darkened by much physical suffering, 
but he continued his work almost to the very 
end. He died on October 28. 

‘Passed in music out of sight’ are words that 
might appropriately describe the death of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, which took place on November 
22, 1900. Sir Arthur Sullivan had for many 
years held the world—a large part of the world 
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which loves music—in thrall by his powers as 
a musical composer. He may be said to have 
created a musical school of his own by the method 
which he introduced of uniting the genius of the 
musician with that of the literary composer in 
the creation of dramatic work. For many years 
the names of Arthur Sullivan and W. 8. Gilbert 
were as closely associated in the public mind 
with the dramatic art as those of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Sullivan and Gilbert worked 
together in the production of such pieces as 
‘Trial by Jury, ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ ‘The Pirates 
of Penzance,’ ‘ Patience,’ ‘Iolanthe,’ ‘ The Mikado,’ 
‘Ruddigore, and ‘The Yeomen of the Guard.’ 
The two artists seemed as if they had been 
born to work together. Mr. Gilbert’s delightful 
humours, fancies, fantasies, and even eccentricities, 
found their perfect expression in the exhaustless 
variety of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. But his 
share in these successes was only a part of his 
artistic triumphs. He composed the music for 
many other dramatic pieces, and he would have 
made a fame for himself if he had done nothing 
but produce the great oratorios and cantatas 
which bear his name. He also composed incidental 
music for ‘The Merchant of Venice, ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and other plays. 
He created hymn tunes and anthems, and gave 
music to many songs. He conducted great musical 
festivals, and added compositions of his own to 
their attraction. 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan’s career, although so rich 
in production, was not one of great length if 
measured by the average of men’s lives. He was 
born on 13th May 1842, and was the son of © 
Thomas Sullivan, bandmaster of Sandhurst Military 
College. The young Arthur Sullivan entered the 
Chapel Royal as chorister when only twelve years 
old, and during that time he studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and afterwards spent three 
years of musical study in Leipzig. In 1862 he 
composed music for Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ which 
at once won him a reputation, and in 1867 he 
came out for the first time as a dramatic composer 
in a musical farce entitled ‘Cox and Box,’ a sort 
of artistic paraphrase of the long-familiar farce. 
His career from that period was but one succes- 
sion of musical triumphs, the triumphs of music 
grave, gay, lively, and severe. In 1872 he com- 
posed the ‘Festival Te Deum,’ to celebrate the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from a most 
dangerous illness. In 1883 Queen Victoria paid 
her tribute to his genius, which she had appre- 
ciated from the first, by giving him his knight- 
hood. During his later years he had been in 
weak health, and his death came from sudden 
failure of the heart’s action. Queen Victoria 
made it a special request that the mortal remains 
of the great composer should be buried in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and a representative from Her 
Majesty was present at the funeral service. The 
German Emperor sent his representative also, and 
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indeed Arthur Sullivan must fittingly have been 
attended to his grave by some representative of 
such a home of song and poetry as the German’s 
Fatherland. Other Sovereigns also paid tribute 
to his fame. Throughout the whole of his 
musical career the genius of Arthur Sullivan 
was thoroughly appreciated abroad as well as at 
home. 

The name of Lord Armstrong is sure of a 
place in history so long as war employs the aid 
of artillery, and would even have its record if a 
time were to come when war and its weapons 
had ceased to belong to the business of human life. 
William George Armstrong died on December 27, 
1900, after a short illness. He was born at New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1810, and was the son of a corn 
merchant in that town. During his early years 
his health was delicate, and he spent most of his 
time indoors. Perhaps the fact that he was thus 
debarred from the habitual pastimes of boyhood 
directed his attention to the study of mechanism 
and mechanical contrivances. He got his early 
education at the grammar school, spent most of his 
leisure hours in the engineering factory of a neigh- 
bour, and was much absorbed in the study of 
engineering. His parents, however, were anxious 
that he should enter the legal profession, and he 
was articled to a local solicitor, and studied law 
for some time in London. He actually became a 
solicitor, and was received as a junior partner in 
a Newcastle solicitor’s office. But the law did 
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not take much hold of him, and he kept on 
studying mechanics, being especially absorbed in 
the development of hydraulic power, and in the 
generation of electricity. He is said to have 
been the inventor of a hydro-electrical machine 
which came for the time into general use. He 
began to win a distinct reputation in this depart- 
ment of practical science, and before long he 
abandoned all interest in the law, and started 
on a career destined to be famous in the history 
of applied science. A new turn was given to 
his inventive genius by the breaking out of the 
Crimean War after a long period of peace, so 
far as the British Empire was concerned. He 
became inspired with designs for the production 
of guns having a lighter weight and a longer 
range than those previously known in the grim 
business of war. 

Towards the close of the year 1854 Arm- 
strong submitted to the War Office the model of ; 
an improved gun which the Secretary for War 
accepted. Before long his continuous experi- 
ments enabled him to design and construct a 
piece of artillery which was submitted to the 
consideration of a Parliamentary Committee. The 
Committee made out a report in favour of the 
gun, which it described as ‘a combination of 
construction, breech-loading and rifling, and the 
coating of projectiles with a soft metal.’ Arm- 
strong refused to protect his inventions by patent 
because he wished to devote them altogether 
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to the service of his country, and also because 
of his strong conviction that the patent system 
interferes with the public usefulness of man’s 
inventive faculties. He then gave himself alto- 
gether to the construction of rifled ordnance 
guns, the guns which ever since have borne his 
name. In 1858 the Armstrong gun was adopted 
by the War Office for special service in the 
field, and Mr. Armstrong received the honour of 
knighthood, and was appointed Engineer of Rifled 
Ordnance. The gun which bears Sir William 
Armstrong’s name has been adopted as a model 
by almost all foreign governments. The Com- 
mittee of Ordnance appointed by the House of 
Commons stated in their report of July 1863 
that they have had ‘no practical evidence before 
them that even at this moment any other system 
of constructing rifled ordnance exists which can 
be compared with that of Sir William Armstrong.’ 

Sir William Armstrong did not long retain his 
appointment under the Government as Engineer 
of Rifled Ordnance, and in 1863 he returned 
to his occupation in the Elswick Manufacturing 
Company which he and some friends of his had 
founded near Newcastle, a company which under 
his guidance became one of the most important 
and the most successful of its kind in any part of 
the world. Sir William Armstrong once created 
a widespread sensation of alarm when, as Pre- 
sident of the British Association meeting at New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1863, he dwelt with great 
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emphasis on the gradual diminution of our coal 
supply and the probability or even the certainty 
of the exhaustion of the national supply at some 
not very distant time. This threatened danger 
brought about the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the conditions of our coal 
supply, and Sir William was appointed a member 
of the Commission. Sir William Armstrong came 
forward as a Liberal-Unionist candidate for New- 
castle in opposition to Mr. John Morley at the 
General Election of 1886. Mr. Morley proved the 
victor in the contest, and perhaps the warmest 
admirers of Sir William Armstrong were not 
much distressed at his failure to enter the Par- 
liamentary arena. In the year of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, 1887, the creator of the Armstrong gun 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Armstrong. 

The early days of the year 1901 saw the close 
of a most distinguished and valuable career when 
Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London, passed out 
of existence. Dr. Creighton died at Fulham 
Palace on the 14th of January, from the effects of 
a severe attack of appendicitis, which the most 
skilful surgical operations had failed to subdue, 
and his remains were buried with well-merited 
honours in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. Creighton 
was born in 18438, and was the son of a man 
of very limited means. He had his early educa- 
tion at the Carlisle Grammar School, afterwards 
obtained a scholarship at Durham Grammar 
School, and in 1862 entered Merton College, 
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Oxford. There he won many distinctions, and 
in 1873 he entered the Church. His rise in the 
clerical order was at once rapid and steady, and 
he was appointed Dixie Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History at the University of Cambridge. 
He was nominated Bishop of Peterborough, and 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey in 1891. 
When, in 1896, the Bishopric of London became 
vacant by the elevation of Dr. Temple to the 
Primacy, Dr. Creighton was appointed to the 
vacant bishopric. 

In the meanwhile Dr. Creighton was almost 
constantly engaged in historical work. No man 
could have been more closely and faithfully 
attentive to his ecclesiastical and parochial duties, 
and yet Dr. Creighton succeeded in producing 
a number of historical volumes and essays which 
might have seemed in every sense a very satis- 
factory result of a whole life given up to literary 
labour alone. His ‘History of the Papacy’ met 
with a great success, and appears to have had 
the remarkable effect of giving, on the whole, 
satisfaction to impartial readers among Catholics 
as well as among Protestants. He prepared and 
published ‘Primers of History,’ and he was the 
author of ‘The Age of Elizabeth,’ ‘The Life of 
Simon de Montfort,’ ‘Cardinal Wolsey,’ and other 
historical works. In the year 1886 he was sent 
to the United States as the representative of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, at the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the foundation 
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of Harvard College, Boston, Massachusetts. In 
1896 he was present at the consecration in the 
Kremlin, Moscow, of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia. Dr. Creighton was present there as 
the representative of the Anglican Church, and 
he was received with great honour by the Emperor 
and Empress, and, indeed, by the Russian public 
in general. Dr. Creighton was an active organiser 
of all works of improvement which came within 
his range, and he did much to promote the re- 
storation of the Cathedral at Peterborough. He 
always strove to make his influence productive of 
good relations among all sections of Protestantism, 
and it will readily be understood that during his 
later years he had many opportunities of exerting 
that influence for the settlement of disputations 
among the clergy and laity of the Established 
Church. He was always ready to make liberal 
allowance for differences of opinion among the 
clergy of the Church itself; but on the other 
hand, it was well known that he regarded certain 
doctrines and forms of ceremonial as_ essential 
to the Church, and that he was prepared, if 
necessary, to exert his power for the mainten- 
ance of what he believed to be the genuine 
character and meaning of Protestantism. It may 
not be unworthy of mention, that the well-known 
Mr. Kensit on one occasion endeavoured to enter 
his public protest against Dr. Creighton’s eleva- 
tion to the Bishopric of London, and that Dr. 
Creighton’s only notice of this protest was a 
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polite and good-humoured invitation to his chal- 
lenger to talk the matter quietly over with 
him at Fulham Palace. His own position has 
been defined in what appears to be an impartial 
record as: ‘That of a Broad Churchman in 
doctrine, in sympathy, however, with many views 
of High Churchmen, and recognising their zeal 
and devotion to their work under the most un- 
promising conditions.’ Dr. Creighton showed, in 
the exercise of his patronage, a constant desire 
to promote hard-working clergymen from obscure 
parishes, and thus to give them a wider field 
and a more substantial reward for their labours. 
He lived a life of zealous and conscientious 
work modelled on the genuine Paps of the 
Christian’s faith. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN. 


Tue later years of Queen Victoria’s reign saw an 
extraordinary outbreak of a regicidal passion which 
accomplished some ghastly tragedies. There did 
not appear to be anything especial in the political 
conditions of Europe and the world in general to 
inspire those crimes. Kings and Queens were 
not becoming more tyrannical or even more self- 
assertive than they had been before, nor was 
there any sudden tempest of anarchical enthusiasm 
sweeping over the world. Yet during the last two | 
or three years of the reign the European Con- 
tinent was startled by three successive attempts 
—attempts having, in the majority of instances, 
a fatal issue; and the reign had not long come to 
a close when the European crimes of regicide were 
followed in the United States by the assassination 
of President M‘Kinley. We begin our brief 
narrative by telling of the event which had the 
most direct association with the interests of the 
British Empire. 

This was the extraordinary attempt made on 
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the 4th of April 1900, at the Nord Station in 
Brussels, to kill the Prince of Wales. The Prince 
had left England for a visit to Copenhagen. When 
he was passing through Brussels, and just when 
the train was leaving the station, a youth named 
Sipido, aged fifteen, jumped on to the footboard of 
the carriage in which the Prince sat, and fired from 
a revolver four times. The revolver twice failed to 
send forth any bullet, but in a moment after it 
sent out two bullets, each of which passed very 
close to the Prince, who retained his composure 
perfectly all the time, and when a crowd on the 
platform gathered round Sipido and seized him, 
the Prince called aloud to them and ordered them 
not to do any harm to the boy. Then the train 
moved on, and Sipido was made a prisoner. The 
would-be regicide was found to be the son of 
respectable parents, and had up to that time been 
earning his living in a reputable way. But it was 
found that he had lately joined a secret political 
club which was especially hostile to British in- 
fluence, and there was evidence given to show that 
Sipido had got it into his head that it was his 
duty to put to death the Prince of Wales, because 
the Prince had been an accomplice of Mr. Cham- 
berlain ‘in promoting the slaughter of the South 
African Boers.’ Sipido was proved to have been, 
during his later days, irresponsible for his actions. 
If the maniacal attempt could be regarded as in 
any sense worthy of historical investigation, it 
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been guilty of a blunder as well as of a crime, for 
the political reader might find good reason to 
doubt whether the policy which promoted, and 
indeed forced on, the South African War had ever 
been favoured or encouraged by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Sipido, after his arrest by the police, made, at 
the instance of his father and mother, a full con- 
fession of his share in the plot—for it appeared 
that he had associates—and of the motives which 
had induced him to enter into it. He was put on 
trial at Brussels, along with three other boys, on 
the 2nd of July, and the trial came to an end on 
the 5th of the month. The jury found that Sipido 
was guilty of the attempt, adding a qualification 
with regard to his mental condition, and the 
court finally acquitted him on the ground of his 
irresponsibility, but ordered his detention in prison 
until the age of twenty-one. The other prisoners 
were acquitted. It should be said that Sipido’s 
parents had in the meantime sent a very humble 
petition to Queen Victoria, imploring her bene- 
ficent intercession on behalf of the boy, whom they 
described as absolutely incapable of any evil pur- 
pose until his imperfect understanding had been 
practised upon by dangerous associates. Sipido, 
however, does not seem to have needed much in- 
tercession on his behalf, for it was soon afterwards 
made known that he had managed to get out of 
the country, and after a few days it was announced 
that he had arrived in Paris, where it was said 
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that he had been put under the charge of his 
uncle, an art cabinetmaker, who was going to 
bring him up to his own trade. 

On August the 2nd Mr. Balfour informed the 
House of Commons that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had sent a despatch to the Belgian Govern- 
ment, declaring that the Queen’s Ministers considered 
the result of the proceedings in the Sipido trial to 
be a grave and unfortunate miscarriage of justice, 
and expressing their surprise and regret that the 
Belgian Government did not use proper precau- 
tions to retain Sipido in custody until some deci- 
sion had been come to by the Belgian authorities 
as to the course to be taken with him after the 
verdict of the jury. Mr. Balfour also mentioned 
that, up to the time when he was speaking, the 
Belgian Government had not given any reply to , 
the representations made by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. Sipido was again arrested in the course of 
the following October, and it may be assumed that 
this time the Belgian authorities adopted some 
means which might make it sure that so dan- 
gerous a personage, whether morally guilty or 
innocent, should not be allowed to go at large in 
his existing state of mind. Here, then, to adopt 
Carlyle’s phrase, the affair ‘drops through the 
tissue of our history.’ 

Another event occurring during the last years 
of the Queen’s reign which will always be remem- 
bered as one of the extraordinary tragedies of 
those years, and indeed one of the extraordinary 
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tragedies of history, was the assassination of the 
Empress of Austria. The Empress was in the habit 
of visiting the Riviera, Switzerland, or the south 
of Spain during the winter months, and in Sep- 
tember 1898 she was passing through Geneva on 
her way to Montreux. On the 10th of September 
she was walking from her hotel to the steamer— 
she was always fond of walking—when an Italian 
anarchist suddenly rushed at her and thrust a 
very small but very keen stiletto into her heart. 
The Empress did not, at first, know that she had 
received her death-stroke, and actually walked 
on and entered the steamer, but before anything 
could be done to give her help, even if any help 
were possible, she fell dead. Elizabeth Amelia 
Eugenie, the Empress and Queen, had been one 
of the most popular Sovereigns of her time in 
her own dominions and abroad. She was the 
daughter of Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, 
and from her childhood she had ever shown a 
remarkable intellect and a decided taste for art 
and literature. She had received an excellent 
education under the care and observation of her 
father, and she had anticipated much of that love 
for athletic exercise which since those earlier days 
of hers has become so common among women of 
the educated classes. She was a splendid rider, 
and was also a most skilful swimmer at a time 
when the swimmer’s craft was rarely cultivated 
among women of the higher classes. 

In August 1853, while she was yet only in 
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her sixteenth year, Francis Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, who was one of 
her cousins, fell in love with her, and indeed her 
beauty, her grace, and her mental and physical 
accomplishments might well have explained his 
passion for her. The Emperor was not long in 
making his proposal of marriage, which was wel- 
comed by her family, and the marriage was 
celebrated on the 24th of April 1854. The re- 
ception of the future Empress in Vienna, where 
the marriage took place, was one of the most 
briliant events which even that capital, familiar 
with festive celebrations, had ever witnessed. 
The Emperor and Empress were crowned not 
only as the Imperial Sovereigns of Austria but as 
King and Queen of Hungary, and this ceremony, 
which was regarded as a solemn ratification of 
the government system recognising Hungary’s 
national independence, ensured for the young 
Empress a genuine popularity among her Hungarian 
people. 

The Empress, after her marriage, began to 
study the English language, in which she soon 
became a proficient. She was an_ enthusiastic 
admirer of English literature, and Byron was one 
of her favourite poets. She visited England more 
than once, and especially enjoyed the hunting 
season here. During one of her many visits to 
this country she was the guest of Queen Victoria 
at Windsor, but whenever she came to London 
it was her custom to stay at some hotel, because 
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such a residence gave her greater freedom of 
movement, and better enabled her to gratify her 
taste for seeing the outer world than she could 
have had if she had accepted Royal hospitality. 
The Empress paid some visits to Ireland, and 
received there an especially enthusiastic welcome. 
Her love of hunting and her skill in riding would 
have been enough of themselves to commend her 
to the great majority of the people, and her easy, 
unaffected manners and the readiness with which 
she used to allow herself to be approached in- 
formally by the humblest of those who came in 
her way completely won for her the Irish hearts. 
She accepted the hospitality of several Irish 
noblemen, and showed a warm and earnest interest 
in the condition of the peasantry. 

A heavy sorrow fell upon her life in its later years 
by the death of her only son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph. The tragedy of that death was inten- 
sified beyond measure by the fact that it came 
from the hand of the young man himself. After 
this calamity the Empress began to reside less 
and less in Vienna, where probably the atmos- 
phere was darkened for her, not merely by the 
terrible calamity of the past, but by the diffi- 
culties which it brought about for the peaceful 
maintenance of the Imperial system in the future. 
She had a beautiful villa built for her at Corfu, 
and she spent her autumn and winter months 
in going through the south of Europe from one 
favourite spot to another. Jt was on the occasion 
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of one of these journeys that she met her death 
from the murderer's hand. The name of the 
assassin was Luigi Luccheni, a young man 
twenty-five years of age, a member of a body of 
Italian anarchists. The assassin seems to have 
been animated by no desire for personal vengeance, 
and to have had no other motive for his deed 
than the common desire of certain anarchist con- 
spirators to aim at the life of any Sovereign, Prince 
or Princess, whenever opportunity might offer. 
Luigi Luccheni appears to have found out that 
an Empress was about to take the steamer at 
Geneva, and that was enough for him. The mur- 
derer was perhaps fortunate in the locality where 
he committed the crime. In that Canton of 
Switzerland where he was tried and convicted the 
system of capital punishment does not exist, and 
he was therefore sentenced only to imprisonment 
for life, the heaviest punishment which the law 
could there impose upon him. The dead body of 
the Empress was borne to Vienna, where it lay 
in state for some days, amid universal demon- 
strations of grief. The funeral was attended by 
the German Emperor, the representative of that 
great Prussian power which had by its victories 
on the battlefield excluded Austria from her place 
in the Germanic federation. Throughout Europe 
and throughout all the States of the civilised world 
there was one universal feeling of profound regret 
that such a fate should have befallen so high-minded 
a Princess, so gifted and true-hearted a woman, 
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On July 29, 1900, King Humbert I. of Italy 
met with his death from the bullet of an assassin. 
The King had been spending the summer, accord- 
ing to his usual habit, at Monza, the ancient 
capital of the Lombards, and had been distributing 
the prizes at a concert held by the Monza Athletic 
Club. When the ceremonials of the day were 
over, he was entering his carriage to return to 
his palace when he was fired at by a man named 
Bresci. The bullet struck the King near the 
heart, and he died before the carriage had 
reached his home. That was not the first 
attempt made by a murderer on the life of the 
King. In 1879, when he was making a State 
entry into Naples, he was attacked with a knife 
by a man named Passanante, but he fortunately 
received no injury as his Prime Minister, Cairoli, 
who saw the movement of the intending assassin, 
flung himself between them and received a wound 
from the weapon. Once again in 1897 an attempt 
of a like nature was made upon the King at 
Rome by a man named Acciareto, but there, too, 
the murderer was seized in time, and the King 
received no injury. 

There was nothing in King Humbert’s life to 
explain those murderous attacks, the last of which 
proved so tragically successful. He was in every 
sense a most popular Sovereign. He was the 
eldest son of King Victor Emmanuel, the Sovereign 
under whose auspices the union of modern Italy 
was accomplished. King Humbert was born on 
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March 14, 1844, and when a youth of fifteen he 
served under his father in the war which led to 
the formation of united Italy, and he rendered 
brilliant service under General Cialdini. On the 
death of Victor Emmanuel in 1878 Humbert 
succeeded to the throne, and he set himself to 
work at once for the restoration of the financial 
equilibrium of Italy, which naturally had been 
much disarranged by the preceding struggles. He 
introduced many sound reforms in the manage- 
ment of the palace, in the reduction of needless 
expenditure, in promoting simplicity of living, and 
at the same time in lending every help to popular 
education and to all manner of beneficent institu- 
tions. He lived after a very simple fashion, and 
showed little interest in costly ceremonials of any 
kind. He was most sincere and earnest in his 
endeavours to maintain a strictly constitutional 
system of monarchy, and while he represented 
to the full the national independence of his 
country, he always showed a respectful and 
religious deference to the Pope as the head of 
the Church. There did not seem to be any 
explanation of the attempts upon King Humbert’s 
life by these assassins, except the wish to take the 
life of any reigning Sovereign, and it appears to 
have been certain that each of the attempts 
was made by a member of an anarchist secret 
society. The spirit of the regicide was in the air 
at that time, and did its work. 

In a former volume the story has been told of 
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the arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States for the settlement of a dispute 
with regard to the boundaries of Venezuela. In 
that former volume the narrative brought us to 
the signing of the treaty at Washington by the 
British Ambassador and the American Secretary 
of State. According to the constitutional usages 
of the United States, the treaty had yet to be 
sent to the Senate for ratification. President 
Cleveland accompanied the treaty with a message 
of his own, recommending it for ratification. The 
President expressed his conviction that the treaty 
set out a practical plan for the peaceful settlement 
of all manner of disputes between the British 
Empire and the American Republic. He affirmed 
that its operation would create a new epoch in 
history, because its example would be regarded by 
other civilised States as illustrating the means for 
bringing about a peaceful settlement of all inter- 
national controversies. The Senate and its Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations made alterations in 
the terms of the treaty, which met with some 
severe criticism in the United States as well as in 
England, but which do not seem to have in any 
material sense diminished its efficiency as an in- 
strument of peace. The moral and political effect 
of the treaty was that the governing bodies of 
these two States had come to an agreement that, 
in the event of a dispute arising between the two 
Powers, full recourse must be had to peaceful 
arbitration before any appeal could be made to 
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arms. Whatever imperfections and deficiencies 
might be found in the treaty, with regard to its 
prompt and practical method of working, this one 
main principle opened up a new era in all inter- 
national disputes. Thus much we have found it 
necessary to add to the account of the treaty 
before its actual ratification, which was given in 
our former volume. 

The years following the celebration of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and in which so many 
momentous events disturbed the political world 
at home and abroad, were also years of much in- 
terest to literature, art, and science. The value 
of the great discovery made by Wilhelm Konrad 
von Réntgen, the celebrated German physicist, 
first came to be appreciated in this country during 
the year 1897. Réntgen had rendered many im- 
portant services to physical science before he 
made the discovery which seems destined to give 
immortality to his name. In the closing days of 
1895 he discovered and realised the existence 
and capacities of those X-rays which are now 
usually called the Réntgen Rays. The essential 
value of this discovery consists in the fact that the 
rays when passed through any part of the human 
body can imprint on some sensitive plate a photo- 
graph of the bones across which the rays had 
passed. This discovery has opened an entirely 
new chapter in the history of medical and surgical 
science. Its importance was very soon recognised 


in England, and has completely established itself 
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as a regular constituent in the practice of the 
medical profession of Great Britain and Ireland 
from the beginning of 1897. 

One of the most marvellous achievements of 
applied science in our days is the system of the 
wireless telegraph. The whole world was thrilled 
with amazement when, in a generation earlier than 
the present, it was discovered that messages could 
be sent with lightning speed across whole conti- 
nents by the use of that telegraphic wire which is 
now one of the most familiar agencies in our daily 
life. But the wireless telegraph is an invention 
which only a few years ago might have been 
thought to belong to the world of imagination, 
or to the wonderland of Arabian fable. It is now 
one of the familiar facts of our practical age that a 
message can be sent across the sea, and even across 
the ocean, without any connecting tracery of wire 
between the sender of the message and him to 
whom it is to be sent. The practical application 
of this marvellous agency is mainly due to 
Guglielmo Marconi, who was born near Bologna 
in 1875. Marconi comes of mixed nationality in 
his parentage, his father being an Italian and his 
mother an Irishwoman. He was educated at Leg- 
horn and at Bologna, and a genius for telegraphic 
discovery developed in him, as a genius for poetry, 
for painting, or for music develops itself in other 
imaginative youths. The possibility of establish- 
ing a wireless telegraph appears to have taken 
complete possession of his mind from his very boy- 
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hood. He explained his ideas to many adepts in 
applied science, and while some of them regarded 
these ideas as mere fancies and dreams, others gave 
him a more judicious hearing and much practical 
encouragement. 

Marconi naturally looked to England as the 
nearest and the most likely place for obtaining a 
chance of success in his experiments, and in 1896 he 
came to London. There he found a ready hearing 
from men engaged in practical science, and his appa- 
ratus was put to the test, and was found to be a 
complete success so far as it was tried. Thus much 
at least Signor Marconi had accomplished, that the 
best qualified English authorities on telegraphy 
cordially admitted the fact that he had discovered 
a process by which messages might be transmitted 
through the air for long distances without the use 
of telegraphic wire. At first and for a consider- 
able time the hopes and ambition of the inventor 
of the wireless telegraph, and of those who believed 
in his system, only went to the transmission of 
messages across a comparatively short distance, 
and a message sent from the shore to a vessel ten 
miles away was regarded as a splendid success. 
Marconi returned to Italy, and received much 
encouragement and support from the Italian Minis- 
ter of Marine, by whom he was enabled to make 
many experiments, with results becoming more and 
more satisfactory. He then went to Dublin, at- 
tracted to Ireland, no doubt, by his mother’s Irish 
nationality, and there he made many experiments 
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in Kingstown Harbour, with the object of sending 
messages from the shore to ships, or from ships to 
other ships across distances of ten or fourteen 
miles. The Marconi system was then only in its 
infancy, and its greatest achievements were not 
accomplished until after the close of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. 

The world has agreed to identify the transmis- 
sion of wireless messages with the name of Marconi 
for the good reason that it was he who first devised 
and worked out the actual system which has brought 
the idea of the wireless telegraph into practical appli- 
cation. But there were other men into whose minds 
the same thought had come as to the possibility 
of sending signals and messages over long distances 
without the mechanical medium of the wire. It 
seems easy to understand that when once the 
possibility of sending messages by electric forces 
along telegraphic wires had proved itself a reality, 
the conception must have flashed up in many 
minds that it might be possible to carry the 
wonder still further, and transmit the messages 
by electric agency through the currents of the air 
itself. Sir W. H. Preece, in 1897, made known 
to the Royal Institution a system of his own 
device for the purpose of signalling through space 
without wire by means of electro-magnetic waves 
of low frequency and parallel circuits established 
on each bank of a river. This system had already 
been put in practice by Sir William Preece in 
telegraphing across some of our harbours. Sir 
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William Preece was one of those who at once 
understood and encouraged the experiments of 
Marconi when the young Italian came over to 
try his chances in England. Other scientific 
inventors too had had ideas of the same kind, 
and had made practical experiments which suc- 
ceeded at least in establishing the fact that 
messages could be transmitted without wire across 
broad harbours and out to sea. 

But it was soon generally admitted that the 
Marconi system could work its way far more 
successfully than any other which had hitherto 
been tested, and thus the wireless telegraphic 
communication came to be associated with his 
name. ‘The first press message sent by Mar- 
conis system passed from Boulogne to the 
English shore. The time soon came when it 
was proved by demonstration that the Marconi 
system could send messages across the Atlantic, 
and enable England to communicate with the 
United States or Canada without the aid of any 
electric wire, across a distance which it would be 
utterly impossible to traverse above the sea by 
any wire capable of standing the shock of the 
winds. The submarine Atlantic cable had been 
thought a wonder in its time, and it is indeed 
one of the great achievements belonging to the 
Victorian age, but here was something more mar- 
vellous still, the discovery and the practical 
operation, of a system by which England could 
breathe her messages across the ocean to the 
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American shore, and receive a prompt reply sent 
back to her by the same marvellous force of 
transmission. We have shown that the most sur- 
prising and splendid developments of the Marconi 
process ‘only came into action after the reign of 
Queen Victoria had drawn to its close, but the 
system had established its principle thoroughly 
during the life-time of the Queen, and is therefore 
an event coming within the range of this History. 
During 1897 England’s national collections of 
art were enriched by the splendid bequest which 
will ever bear the name of Sir Richard Wallace. 
This magnificent collection of paintings and other 
art treasures had belonged to the Marquis of 
Hertford, by whom they were left to Richard 
Wallace, a man who had distinguished himself 
by his active and generous philanthropy, and who 
had received the title of Baronet from the Queen 
because of the charitable services he had rendered 
during the Siege of Paris in 1871. Wallace died 
in 1890, and in 1897 his widow, then dying, 
carried out what she knew to be the wish of her 
late husband by bequeathing his whole collection 
to the nation. Lady Wallace, in her will, made it 
the only condition that the pictures, furniture, 
porcelain, and other contents of the collection 
should be kept distinct from all other national 
possessions of the same order, and a committee 
was formed to carry out her desire. The com- 
mittee recommended that Hertford House, Man- 
chester Square, should be bought for the purpose, 
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and this building, after sume necessary enlarge- 
ments and alterations, was converted into an art 
gallery for the reception and exhibition of this 
splendid bequest. The value of the pictures and 
other works of art was estimated at upwards of 
three millions sterling. The Tate Gallery was 
opened in the same year by the Prince of Wales, 
now King Edward VII. This collection was the 
bequest of Mr. Henry Tate, and was chiefly com- 
posed of the works of British masters living and 
dead. Its management was placed in the hands 
of the trustees of the National Gallery. The 
Tate Gallery, which was to contain these artistic 
treasures, was built on part of the site of the old 
Millbank Prison on the Embankment. Millbank 
Prison had for a long time been a disfigurement 
to that part of London on which it stood, and it 
could be seen from far and wide. It might well 
be considered one of the happiest omens for the 
future of art in this country that such a building 
and such a collection should have found a place 
on the site of a disused prison. 

We may state here, although not quite certain 
whether to congratulate our readers on the event, 
that in this year the attention of the British 
public as a whole was first drawn to the grow- 
ing triumphs of the motor-car. A great motor- 
car race which was run from Paris to Trouville 
created keen interest among the lovers of novel- 
ties in this country, and was destined to be soon 
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here, there, and everywhere. The motor-car has 
evidently ‘come to stay’ among us, and is now 
a moving feature, by no means graceful or pic- 
turesque, in every English landscape. 

Some remarkable developments in the postal 
system belong to the closing years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. The charge for postage from 
Great Britain or Ireland to any of the Imperial 
colonies except Australia and New Zealand was 
reduced to a uniform rate of one penny for a 
letter weighing not more than half an ounce. 
This rate was made to apply to other parts 
of the British Empire. Very soon after the 
same rate of postage was adopted for New 
Zealand, and soon after that for Australia as 
well. All manner of international congresses 
and conferences had been held from time to 
time, and there were reduced systems of charge 
agreed upon among all the civilised States of 
the world. The appearance of postal cards, 
each card requiring but a halfpenny stamp 
for inland delivery, underwent much and varied 
and even artistic development. The use of 
these cheap post-cards gave a great oppor- 
tunity to the inventive faculties of picture- 
dealers and stationers, and the picture post-card, 
as it is called, became one of the characteristic 
curiosities of the time. Charming landscapes, 
reproductions of famous pictures, of famous his- 
toric buildings, and old and modern scenes 
associated with great events, the portraits of 
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Royal personages, the portraits of famous actors 
and actresses, and all other celebrities, be- 
came the adornments of the post-card, and 
gave opportunity for the growth of an en- 
tirely new fancy among connoisseurs of the 
picturesque and curious, who found for them- 
selves a fresh interest in life by the collection 
of their favourite specimens of the picture post- 

card. Meanwhile the telephone was fixing its 
 connecting-links almost everywhere throughout 
our cities and towns, and in this way, at least, 
time and space were brought as near to anni- 
hilation as well might be for the senders and 
the receivers of these winged messages. The 
homing pigeon was no doubt a more graceful 
and poetic bearer of messages, but he certainly 
could not, even in his most rapid flight, compete 
with the startling velocity of the telephone, and 
it must be owned that the age of the motor-car 
was not one to sacrifice much for mere romantic 
association. 

Card-playing in its various forms has been 
increasing rather than decreasing of late years 
among the classes which constitute society, and 
it may be doubted whether English women of 
that order ever indulged in games of cards 
before quite as freely and with as much devotion 
to the pastime as they are doing in England at 
the present day. It may well be, however, 
that this absorbing devotion to ‘Bridge’ and 
other such games of cards is nothing worse than 
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a passing freak of fashion, and that educated 
women will before long find that the humour of 
the freak has passed away, and will seek other 
ways of enjoying social life. Unfortunately, it 
cannot be said that the card-playing parties of 
the present day are only drawn together by a 
womanly love of intellectual rivalry, and that a 
game of ‘Bridge’ is played on the same prin- 
ciple as a game of chess, only for the honour 
of the victory. Perhaps at no time in England’s 
social history did English women risk to win or 
lose so much money as now commonly exchanges 
hands in the course of a long card-playing con- 
test. Nor do we find any record since the days 
of Queen Anne of any such prolonged sittings 
over games of cards as those which have become 
familiar to society in the last few years. Card- 
playing is one of the indoor sports dear to men 
in which women appear at all periods of English 
history to have taken a keen delight. The 
satirists of other periods were never tired of 
holding up to ridicule and reprobation the 
passion of the British matron, and even of the 
British maid, for the excitement of the card- 
room. But it would not appear from those 
satirical descriptions that whole days, as well as 
many hours of the night, were devoted during 
those earlier periods of our history to the card- 
table, a practice which, according to all accounts, 
is common among some of our matrons and maids 
at the present time. 
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Another peculiarity of these later days in 
England’s social life is the spread of the smoking 
habit among English women in society. Only 
the other day it seems when no English women 
of education and respectability ever thought of 
imitating their fathers, their brothers, or their 
husbands in the smoking habit. Among the 
women of the poorest classes the clay pipe was 
sometimes enjoyed; among ‘fast’ women—women, 
that is to say, of no character—the cigarette was 
not unknown, and was supposed to have been 
adopted from the habits of French and Spanish 
women, but among the great majority of English 
women of education and of social credit, little in- 
clination was shown for the cigar or the cigarette. 
In the later years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
the cigarette appears to have come all of a 
sudden into very common use among large circles 
of English women, who would utterly resent 
the idea that they were, by such a practice, 
rendering themselves liable to be regarded as 
committing any trespass against the canons of 
propriety ordained by the best society. The 
code of manners is, of course, always the creation 
of passing conditions, and nobody is likely to 
assume that the woman of English society to-day 
is in any sense less modest and proper than 
her mother because she puffs at a cigarette 
which her mother would have thought it a 
degradation, if not a positive sin, to put 
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between her lips. But the change in manners 
is remarkable enough to deserve a passing com- 
ment, and to show that even in an improving 
age not every new fashion is in itself an evi- 
dence of improvement. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 


THE opening of a new century must ever be 
regarded as in itself an event of profound and 
universal interest. No doubt there are persons 
of a practical turn of mind who would be ready 
to contend that the whole arrangements of the 
calendar are purely artificial and conventional; 
that the importance of a day depends entirely 
upon what actually happens in the day, and 
that the first of January in a new century may 
be entitled to no more attention on the part of 
those who see it than the first of April in the 
same or any other year. There were, as a 
matter of fact, some serious disputes among 
really well-informed and thoughtful persons on a 
different question raised by the opening of the 
new century, the question whether the 31st of 
December 1899 ought or ought not to be 
regarded as the last day of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We have no intention, however, to enter 
upon serious discussion of these questions, and 
only desire to say that the opening of this new 
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century was accompanied by conditions and soon 
followed by events which must make the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century memorable for 
ever in the history of England. 

On the 1st of January took place the inaugu- 
ration of the new Australian Commonwealth, an 
event which might be regarded as something 
like the opening of a new world in the southern 
hemisphere. Queen Victoria despatched at once 
a message to the first Governor-General of the 
new colony, expressing her heart-felt interest in 
this expansion of Australia, and her earnest wish 
that it might ensure the increased prosperity 
and well-being of her loyal subjects there. The 
reader will soon learn the deep and melancholy 
interest which must always attach in history to 
that message from the Queen. 

On the 2nd of January Lord Roberts reached 
England from South Africa, and his welcome in 
England was one of intense enthusiasm. Lord 
Roberts took over the work of Commander-in- 
Chief in this country, and Lord Kitchener 
succeeded him in command of the troops in 
South Africa. Our especial interest is at 
present not with the events of the South 
African war, which have already been sum- 
marised in this volume, but in the visit which 
Lord Roberts paid to Queen Victoria. The 
Queen was especially anxious to receive from 
Lord Roberts himself the fullest and clearest 
exposition of the war and its progress, and the 
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prospects of its termination. There were many 
around Her Majesty who felt grave doubts as 
to whether in the state of her health at the 
time it would be well for her to enter upon 
a prolonged conversation on that anxious and 
still very critical subject. For it had already 
been made known to the Queen’s family that 
her health was not what her people and the 
civilised world in general could have wished it 
to be, and that she was already showing many 
signs of an ominous cerebral affection. But the 
Queen firmly declared that she would see Lord 
Roberts, and learn fully from him the present 
state and the prospects of the South African 
campaign, and she compelled her sinking energies 
to bear her up in the strain that such a con- 
versation must impose upon her. 

The public mind now began to be seriously 
alarmed by the more or less vague rumours 
which were heard as to the state of the 
Queen’s health. The Queen had through her 
long life been subject more than once to severe 
illnesses, and there had been times when the 
gravest fears existed as to the possibility of her 
reign coming to a sudden conclusion. This time 
the public alarm appeared to be even more 
intense and more widely spread than at any 
crisis of the same kind during previous years. 
How closely she could still pay attention to 
any event in her kingdom ealling for her 
sympathy and beneficence was made manifest 
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by the fact that she sent a sympathetic 
message and a gift of money to the survivors 
of a disaster which had befallen the fishing 
fleet of Shetland. Another event of a different 
kind showed with equal vividness how entirely 
far she was from allowing herself to be wholly 
absorbed by her own physical danger. On the 
14th of January Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, 
died at a comparatively early age, and immedi- 
ately after his death it was announced to the 
public that Dr. Creighton’s widow had received 
a message of sympathy from Princess Christian 
on behalf of the Sovereign. The message was 
thus worded: ‘The Queen desires me to ex- 
press to you her deep and heart-felt sympathy 
in your great loss, which she deplores, not only 
on her own account, but on that of the Church 
to which he was so valuable. May I add my 
own sympathy?’ Princess Christian’s message 
suggested no idea that the life of the Queen 
was near to its end, or that any fears on her 
own account were dimming her personal concern 
for the lives and happiness of others. But on 
the evening after the issue of this message the 
first note of alarm was sounded, for the world 
in general, by an official announcement in the 
Court Circular, proclaiming that ‘The Queen 
had not lately been in her usual health; that 
the great strain upon her powers caused by the 
events of the past year had told upon Her 
Majesty's nervous system, and that it had 
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‘been thought advisable by Her Majesty’s 
physicians that the Queen should be kept per- 
fectly quiet in the house, and should abstain, for 
the present, from transacting business.’ 

This announcement was put in very cautious 
words, and with apparently no ominous mean- 
ing, but the heart of the country was never- 
theless touched to its deepest by the mere fact 
that any such announcement should have come 
with official authority, and the words of the 
Court Circular were read by every one as 
the immediate prelude to a national calamity. 
On the following day a bulletin, signed by the 
Queen’s physicians, was sent forth from Osborne, 
stating that Her Majesty was suffering from 
great physical prostration, accompanied by 
symptoms which caused anxiety. The following 
day, Sunday, January 20, it was made known 
on the same authority that the Queen’s con- 
dition had ‘become more serious, with increased 
weakness and diminished power of taking 
nourishment.’ This bulletin was issued very 
late in the day, but the alarm had already 
become so general that in every place of wor- 
ship throughout the whole kingdom the most 
earnest prayers were put up for the Queen's 
restoration to health—prayers which, it may be 
said, were rather the anticipations of the coming 
national sorrow than the yet hopeful entreaties 
that the country might be spared so heavy a 
trial. The foreign press also had already begun 
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to bear testimony to the intense regard felt 
for the Queen through all civilised nations, and 
the earnest although clouded hope that her life 
might even yet be spared. The Queen had 
now reached an advanced age, but some of her 
predecessors had passed through a greater length 
of years before the end came, and her years 
therefore gave no conclusive reason to forbid the 
hope that her reign had not yet reached its 
closing days. 

On Monday, January 21, a more encourag- 
ing bulletin was issued by Her Majesty’s 
physicians to the effect that the Queen had 
slightly rallied, had taken some food, and had 
had some refreshing sleep. This announcement 
might well have been regarded as hopeful and 
encouraging, but we can all remember that it 
did not much relieve the darkness of the gloom 
which had settled upon the mind and heart of 
the whole country. The German Emperor, who 
was then engaged in the public celebration of 
the Prussian monarchy’s 200th anniversary, 
brought the ceremonials to a sudden end, and 
travelled at the most rapid rate made possible 
by the practical science of the modern world 
in order that he might reach Osborne in time 
to see his royal grandmother before the end 
should come. Messages expressive of the deepest 
sympathy kept constantly pouring in by tele- 
graphic wire from eminent men and women in 
all parts of the United States, It may be said 
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without exaggeration that for some days the 
home of Queen Victoria at Osborne was the 
spot to which the minds and the hearts of 
all civilised, and many only half civilised, 
nations were turned with a constant attention. 
The symptoms of a slight improvement in the 
Queen’s condition, which had been announced by 
the Royal physicians, gave little hope even for 
the time, and their duration was very short. 
On Tuesday, January 22, the Queen in the 
earlier part of the day awoke to full conscious- 
ness, and recognised each of the members of 
her family, the German Emperor among them, 
who were watching by her bed-side. The Queen 
seemed then to be of perfectly peaceful mind, 
and to understand the reality of her condition. 
She was awaiting her fate in humble resigna- 
tion. It may well be assumed that, like the 
noble lady in Webster’s immortal tragedy, she 
felt and knew that the gates of heaven are not 
so highly arched as those of princes’ palaces, 
and that mortals must kneel—must kneel in 
spirit—who would enter there. The kneeling 
spirit passed through the gates of death that 
same day. At four o'clock in the afternoon it 
was announced that the Queen was sinking 
fast, and at half-past six in the evening the 
reign of Queen Victoria came to an end. 

The sensation produced ai first throughout 
the whole of this kingdom it would hardly be 
possible to exaggerate. We have no inclination 
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to enter on such an occasion into the adulatory 
mood of the Court historian, who feels justified 
because a Royal personage has died, in depict- 
ing a whole nation as plunged into depths of 
irrepressible and irreparable grief. But apart 
from the fact that Queen Victoria was a 
Sovereign whose life bore no resemblance to the 
life of any of her predecessors in the dynasty, 
she had been known and looked up to by the 
people of these islands for so many years, had 
been read about and talked about so much, had 
made herself so continuously a living illustra- 
tion of a pure and noble life, that she had 
become a recognised example to her people, and 
many of her subjects felt as if her passing away 
were the death of a friend. No Sovereign could 
have led a life more truly free from blame 
throughout all her domestic career, and she had 
never, as other of the Sovereigns of the dynasty 
had done before her, put herself at the head of 
any political party, and thus created an opposi- 
tion to her in the minds of this or that class 
of her subjects. She had been a model as a 
wife and mother, and perhaps the one only 
fault which her subjects were inclined to find 
with her was that, because of her absolute 
devotion to her lost husband, she had with- 
drawn herself too much into seclusion from the 
sight of the public in general. Even for this 
deliberate retirement full excuse was readily 
made by most of her people, for they respected 
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and sympathised with that deep grief for a 
beloved husband which overcame, for the time, 
her sense of obligation to merely ceremonial or 
even to constitutional duties. Victoria’s domestic 
life had been utterly blameless. She was strict 
and even severe in her insistence on obedience 
to the highest moral duties among all those 
over whom her influence could exercise any 
control. There were incidents in her career 
which showed even a certain harshness towards 
any supposed errors coming from a lack of 
scrupulous adherence to the lessons of the 
moral code. Yet in her patronage of letters 
and of arts there was nothing of rigid austerity, 
and in her patronage of the drama she showed, 
more than once, her appreciation of a thoroughly 
artistic and in its essence a thoroughly healthful 
play, although it introduced some characters 
and scenes depicting a kind of life not approved 
* by the teachings of morality. 

Queen Victoria always performed most faith- 
fully and most judiciously her duties as a con- 
stitutional Sovereign. She never attempted to 
overrule her Ministers, but at the same time 
she always insisted on being thoroughly in- 
formed as to the purposes and the policy 
which they were striving to carry out. She 
never failed to make her own opinions clearly 
known to the statesmen over whom she pre- 
sided, and to enter into close discussion with 
them as to the right course to be adopted. 
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On one important occasion, as we have already 
seen in this History, she went so far as to 
dismiss from office one of the most influential 
and popular statesmen of his day because he 
had taken a step of which she and most of 
her Ministers could not approve, and had taken 
it without allowing opportunity for full discus- 
sion and unanimous agreement. She was, in fact, 
the first constitutional Sovereign in the modern 
sense known to the history of England. 

The Queen was perhaps somewhat over pre- 


cise and elaborately rigid in maintaining all the 


ceremonial observances belonging to the Royal 
station. Many of. those who were brought into 
close attendance on her have given the world 
good reason to believe that her Court was 
sometimes made formal and even gloomy by the 
precision with which she maintained what she 
regarded as its rules of etiquette. Now and 
again of late years some memoirs have been 
published which give us a very clear idea of 
the rigidness with which she maintained her 
own views on such subjects. But her people 
in general paid little attention to any com- 
plaints about the formality insisted on by her 
in courtly receptions and entertainments, and 
were proud of being ruled by a Sovereign 
concerning whom no worse complaint could be 
made than the suggestion that she carried a 
little too far her sense of the deference that 
ought to be shown to the ruler of a great 
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empire. No one supposed that Queen Victoria 
was thus exacting merely because of any over- 
wrought sense of the formal respect due to herself 
personally, and it was always rightly assumed 
that she was acting only in accordance with 
her feelings as to the reverence due to the 
throne of her ancestors. Even her failings, it 
was almost universally admitted, leaned to 
virtue’s side. 

Some of her English subjects were inclined 
to believe that she showed an undue love 
for Scotland and the Scottish people, and 
it was for a long time felt by the Irish 
that she paid too little attention to the con- 
dition and the feelings of Ireland and _ its 
population. But it could hardly be counted 
a great fault in a Sovereign to find pleasure 
in frequent intervals of retirement and quiet 
enjoyment among the historical and _ poetical 
associations and the noble scenery of Scotland, 
and during the later years of her life she had 
striven more than once to prove to her Irish 
subjects that she was willing and anxious to 
make atonement for her early neglect of that 
part of her dominions. No instance, so far as 
we know, can be pointed to in the whole course 
of her career as a ruler which showed any 
inclination on her part to outstep the strict 
limits of her rights as a constitutional ruler, 
It may perhaps be admitted that hers was not 
a lovable nature in the strict sense of the 
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word, for those who did not belong to her own 
family or her own circle of intimate friends, 
but it never could have been asserted or even 
suggested that she showed any want of sym- 
pathy and of genuine helpfulness in distresses 
or troubles coming upon this, that, or the other 
part of the countries over which she ruled. 
Much as she loved her own family, she always 
found time and thought for the poorest and 
most remote of her people when there was an 
opportunity of her rendering them a service, 
and she never allowed her love for her own 
family to absorb all her thoughts and all her 
affections. 

The grievances from which Ireland suffered, 
and of which Ireland justly complained during 
her reign, were no part of her doing, and 
were not allowed to continue by any instiga- 
tion of her own. She was a constitutional 
Sovereign, and as such was bound to act on 
the advice of her Ministers. The whole history 
of her reign tells us that for long years the 
Ministers with whom she had to consult showed 
themselves utterly indifferent, no matter to 
which of the two great political parties they 
belonged, to the just claims and the real needs 
of Ireland. Any feeling of resentment, therefore, 
which Irishmen may still entertain, because of 
the resistance or the neglect which was shown 
to the demands of their country during the 
reign of Queen Victoria, ought to be directed 
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against most of the leading statesmen who con- 
trolled the legislation of those years, and not 
against the Sovereign who was constitutionally 
bound to act upon their advice. It is said, per- 
haps with truth, that Queen Victoria was dis- 
posed to make favourites of certain statesmen, 
and to show a more or less qualified dislike to 
some others, and the inference commonly drawn 
is that she liked the men who were opposed 
to Ireland’s claims better than those who were 
willing to recognise them. Gladstone, according 
to general opinion, was never a favourite with 
his Sovereign, while she often manifested a 
strong liking for Disraeli. But the probable 
explanation of this fact, if we may assume it 
to be a fact, is that Gladstone was a man 
thoroughly guided by the strength of his own 
convictions, and that his earnestness often led 
him into what might have seemed a desire to 
overbear the inclinations and the prepossessions 
of his Sovereign, while Disraeli always took care 
to make himself seem the devotee of her wishes 
and her will. It is at least a matter of his- 
tory that it was not the English Queen but the 
English Parliament that interfered, on more 
than one important occasion, with the efforts of a 
Government to render full justice to the national 
demands of the Irish people. 

There is also every reason to believe that 
some of the wars of annexation and conquest 
carried on by England during Victoria’s reign 
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were disapproved of by the Queen herself, and 
were opposed by her, so far as constitutional 
principles and usages would allow to the 
Sovereign any direct personal control. "The 
whole story of Queen Victoria’s life, when it 
comes to be fully disclosed, will be the record 
of a rule to which very high praise and but 
little disparaging criticism will be given by the 
coming generations. 

The funeral ceremonial of the late Queen 
began on Monday, Ist February 1901. The 
coffin which contained the remains of the 
Queen was carried from Osborne to the royal 
yacht Alberta, where it remained for the night. 
In the early morning of the following day 
began what may be described as the funeral 
pageant. When the yacht entered Portsmouth 
Harbour, the harbour was crowded not only by 
English vessels of war but by vessels of war 
from many foreign States, and a solemn, pictu- 
resque, and appropriate pageant was thus pre- 
sented to the gaze of the assembled crowds 
along the shore. The word ‘appropriate’ is 
here used with a very distinct meaning, because 
of a wish which had been expressed just before 
her death by the Sovereign herself. Among the 
latest of her spoken wishes was the desire that 
her body, when enclosed in its coffin, might be 
borne on a gun-carriage through the London 
streets which the funeral procession had to tra- 
verse. The Queen gave as her reason for this 
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desire the fact that she was a soldier's daughter, 
and that such a mode of removal would be 
symbolic of her birth and her family. The dis- 
play of vessels of war from all countries in 
Portsmouth Harbour was therefore strictly in 
keeping with the traditions of her house and 
with her own early memories. 

An incident that occurred during the pro- 
gress of the ceremonial gave an unexpected and 
a strikingly dramatic effect to the realisation of 
the Queen’s wish. The gun-carriage was kept 
waiting at the Windsor Station until the train 
should arrive which was bearing the body from 
Paddington. The horses attached to it had 
been much troubled during this period of neces- 
sary delay by the chilling winds of the raw 
February day. The animals became restive, and 
resisted all efforts to make them accomplish 
their work in good order. It was, in fact, found 
impossible, even by the utmost exertions made 
by the well-disciplined officers and men of the 
Royal Artillery, to prevail upon or compel the 
horses to draw the gun-carriage. There seemed 
at moments to be an imminent danger that 
Queen Victoria’s coffin might be flung on to the 
road. The idea suddenly occurred to one of the 
officers that the best way of avoiding any such 
unseemly incident would be to remove the restive 
horses and allow the sailors who made the guard 
of honour to perform the distinguished service of 
drawing the carriage on which rested their dead 
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Sovereign’s coffin. The idea was instantly 
adopted. The unmanageable horses were removed, 
and the sailors drew the gun-carriage to the 
place of its destination, The whole incident 
made at the time a deep impression on the 
public, and was held to be well in keeping with 
the pageantry of the funeral ceremonial. The 
Queen of England ruled over an Empire which 
had long claimed the sovereignty of the seas; 
Queen Victoria herself had succeeded to a sailor 
King, and through all her life she had shown 
an intense interest in the condition of her navy, 
and one of her especial delights was to be 
borne in her royal yacht over the waves that 
surrounded her island home. One can easily 
imagine that if Queen Victoria could have looked 
just then from the sphere to which she had 
been removed back to that earthly scene of her 
funeral ceremonial, she might have felt a new 
gladness in the knowledge that some of the 
sailors of her fleet should have helped to bear 
her coffin to its last resting-place. We may 
add that during the different stages of the 
funeral procession three gun-carriages had to be 
used, and that these three were afterwards pre- 
sented to be preserved as treasured relics, one 
to Chelsea Hospital, one to the City of Dublin, 
and one to the City of Edinburgh. 

Before closing this part of our narrative, we 
may mention the fact that the funeral pro- 
cession, as it passed from Victoria Station to 
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Paddington through the streets of London, was 
gazed upon by crowds at once the most dense, 
most unbroken in continuity, most orderly and 
most hushed that had ever been observed in 
our time in those streets on any public occasion. 
A grave and reverent silence prevailed through- 
out the whole of those thick masses of people, 
and many observers who looked upon the scene 
declared that there appeared to be a positively 
awe-stricken emotion turning that immense mul- 
titude all along the way into reverential spec- 
tators, dreading lest any loud and sudden sound 
might disturb the solemn sacredness of the whole 
procession. 

The late Queen had lived so long that even 
to men and women well down in the vale of 
years her occupation of the throne had lasted 
thus far during all the years of their lives, and 
when such men and women thought of royalty 
in these countries they thought only of Queen 
Victoria. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
such an event as the funeral procession of the 
late Queen should have seemed to them to 
announce that the old order of things was 
actually passing away, and that a new chapter 
of human existence was opening for them just 
as their own earthly careers were drawing to a 
close. ‘We shall not live to see much of any 
other reign’ was the thought that must have 
passed through the minds of many who stood 
in the streets, or looked from the windows of 
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the houses to watch that melancholy ceremonial, 
and we all know that in every feeling of deep 
regret, however impersonal and disinterested, 
there must ever mingle some thought of self, 
some recognition of the bearing which the event 
will have on our own memories and our own 
minds. Certainly the testimony of those who 
described that funeral procession is unanimous 
in telling us that the hushed and solemn de- 
meanour of the crowds gathered together in 
the London streets on that memorable day was 
something marvellous in itself, and was indeed an 
unprepared tribute of deeply reverential character 
to the memory of the dead Sovereign. 

The Queen’s eldest son, now already in actual 
fact reigning King, with the German Emperor 
and the Duke of Connaught, led the procession. 
The King of the Belgians, the King of Portugal, 
and the King of Greece had conspicuous places, 
and the near relatives of many other Sovereigns 
represented their courts and their peoples in the 
funeral procession. A writer who told the his- 
tory of that day soon after the events which 
he describes, tells us that ‘When the coffin 
reached St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the first 
part of the burial service was solemnised in the 
presence of a congregation which may be said, 
with almost literal accuracy, to have included 
all the great ones of the land and the repre- 
sentatives of most other lands—the representa- 
tives of royalties and republics, of war and 
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peace, of politics and letters, art and science, 
of every faith and denomination.’ The Royal 
coffin was then carried to the Albert Memorial 
Chapel and placed in front of the altar, where 
it was watched all through the night by 
officers of the Ist Grenadier Guards and men 
of the Queen’s Company. The writer whom we 
have just quoted tells us that ‘Next day, after 
a short final ceremonial service, the coffin was laid 
in the earth in the Royal Mausoleum at Frog- 
more, and the King knelt in prayer by the side 
of the grave. The Victorian era was closed; the 
new era was already opening.’ 

We shall have, before this volume comes to an 
end, to pass in rapid summary the great historical 
events of Queen Victoria’s reign, the general re- 
sults which it brought about, or helped to bring 
about, in the political life of the Empire, and the 
developments in art and science, in letters, and in 
social progress. But our story of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, the mere narrative of its successive 
events, comes to a close with that funeral day. 
The work, however, on which the author of these 
volumes has been engaged is described as ‘A 
History of Our Own Times,’ and although the 
author does not propose to pass beyond the thres- 
hold of the new reign, and sincerely hopes that 
that reign may extend long enough to call for a 
new historian, he does not feel inclined to bring 
his task to an end without noticing some of the 
public events which accompanied, introduced, and 
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illustrated the accession of King Edward VIL, 
events some of which took place in the interval 
between the death and the burial of the Queen. 

We must go back a few days in the order of 
our narrative and describe the ceremonials which 
marked the accession of the new sovereign to 
the throne. In the afternoon of Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 23, the Privy Council met at St. James's 
Palace for the purpose of making formal announce- 
ment of the change which had taken place in the 
sovereignty of the Empire. The meeting was 
attended by all the leading members of the Privy 
Council from both Houses of Parliament. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as Lord President of the 
Council, acted as chairman of the meeting, and 
directed its proceedings. The Lord President 
formally announced to the Council the death of 
Queen Victoria and the accession of her elder son, 
lately the Prince of Wales, to the throne of the 
monarchy. The King had already arrived from 
Osborne and had gone to St. James's Palace, 
where he remained until he received the an- 
nouncement of the Privy Council’s meeting, and 
of the ceremonial which had been gone through 
there. King Edward at once left his own apart- 
ments in the Royal Palace, and entered the room 
where the Privy Councillors were awaiting his 
presence. 

The King then delivered the address which 
was to be his first announcement of his accession 
to the throne, and of his resolve to do his best 
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for the full discharge of his duties to the Empire. 
The King’s voice was at first somewhat broken 
by natural emotion, but before he had spoken 
many words he was able to recover his self-con- 
trol, and to speak with a clearness and an earnest- 
ness which went straight to the hearts of those 
who listened. One account of this meeting tells 
us that the King’s speech was delivered without 
the use of notes. Many readers will remember 
that the late sovereign had a voice of remark- 
able clearness and musical vibration, which lent 
a thrilling effect to her public utterances. The 
new King showed that he had inherited the same 
qualities of voice—indeed, this had often been 
observed in the delivery of addresses by him on 
ceremonial occasions—and the words he had to 
speak came with added effect from the style of their 
intonation. The King told the Council that the 
present was the most painful occasion on which he 
should ever be called on to address them. ‘My 
first and melancholy duty,’ he said, ‘is to announce 
to you the death of my beloved mother, the Queen, 
and I know how deeply you, the whole nation, 
and I think I may say the whole civilised world, 
sympathise with me in the irreparable loss we have 
all sustained. I need hardly say that my constant 
endeavour will be always to walk in her footsteps. 
In undertaking the heavy load which now devolves 
upon me, I am fully determined to be a constitu- 
tional sovereign in the strictest sense of the word, 
and as long as there is breath in my body to work 
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for the good and amelioration of my people.’ The 
King then announced his resolve to be known by 
the name of Edward, which had been borne by 
six of his ancestors. ‘In doing so I do not under- 
value the name of Albert, which I inherit from 
my ever to be lamented great and wise father, 
who, by universal consent, is, I think, deservedly 
known by the name of Albert the Good, and I 
desire that his name should stand alone. In con- 
clusion, I trust to Parliament and the nation to 
support me in the arduous duties that now devolve 
upon me by inheritance, and to which I am deter- 
mined to devote my whole strength during the 
remainder of my life.’ 

Then the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, ad- 
ministered to the King the oath by which the 
new sovereign bound himself to govern the realm 
according to its own laws and customs, and King 
Edward added the assurance of his full reliance 
on the wisdom of Parliament and the loyalty and 
affection of his people. The Cabinet Ministers then 
kneeling before the sovereign took the oaths of 
allegiance, and all others who were present bound 
themselves by the same solemn declaration, and in 
the same attitude. With the oath of allegiance 
closed this part of the ceremonial, and it then only 
remained for the Council to order that the proclama- 
tion from the King should be publicly made known 
in all the places prescribed by usage for that 
purpose. The proclamation was read from St. 
James's Palace at 9 o’clock on the following morn- 
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ing, and it declared, ‘That the high and mighty 
Prince Albert Edward is now, by the death of our 
late sovereign of happy memory, become our only — 
lawful and rightful Liege Lord, Edward VIL, 
by the grace of God King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India, to whom we do acknow- 
ledge all faith and constant obedience with all 
hearty and humble affection, beseeching God, by 
whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the 
royal Prince Edward VII. with long and happy 
years to reign over us.’ Then followed a flourish 
of trumpets, the performance of the National 
Anthem by the band, and much cheering and 
many invocations of ‘God save the King!’ from 
the crowds who were waiting outside the gates 
of the Palace. 

The great State procession which then followed 
had for its purpose to make the proclamation known 
in all the places assigned by usage for that duty. 
This noble and antique ceremony was in this instance, 
and by the King’s own desire, shorn of some of its 
former splendours. King Edward himself did not 
take part in the procession as many or most of 
his predecessors had done, and although his absence 
caused some disappointment to the vast crowds 
assembled all along the streets through which the 
procession was to pass, yet when the reasons be- 
came known which had induced the King to make 
the ceremonial less striking and less gorgeous than 
on former occasions, it was very generally felt that 
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King Edward had exercised a wise discretion in 
reducing it to the utmost suitable simplicity. The 
King, it was understood, felt that as there was 
so much of pathos and of sombreness in a pageant 
which proclaimed at once the death of the venerable _ 
and much-loved Queen and the accession of the 
new monarch, it would be but unfittingly and 
painfully set off by any lavish and unnecessary 
show of mere splendour. King Edward, moreover, 
had a strong and a very reasonable objection to 
any display which might call together a vast con- 
course of people in each of the narrow streets of 
London through which the procession had to make its 
way, and might thus lead to dangerous accidents and 
even to the loss of many lives. For this reason, too, 
the announcement of the hour at which the pro- 
cession was to begin its march was kept from the 
public until the latest possible moment. The pro- 
clamation was read aloud to the waiting crowds who 
had gathered outside the Palace, and the procession 
moved on, crossing Trafalgar Square at its north 
side, and then making its way along the Strand 
towards the regions of the City. Owing to the 
early hour at which the ceremonial began, and the 
care which had been taken to delay the announce- 
ment of its opening as long as could fairly be done, 
Trafalgar Square and the Strand, although well 
lined with spectators even then, were not crowded 
to the extent which must assuredly have come to 
pass if these measures had not been taken. 

There was one feature of novelty which showed 
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itself as the great procession was approaching to 
the boundary of the City. There is enough of 
historic interest in this fact to justify its record 
here. Every reader of this volume acquainted 
with the London of past days, who has outgrown 
the days of his youth, will remember that the 
passage from the Strand into the City was 
marked many years ago by the famous and in its 
way picturesque old structure known as Temple 
Bar. One of the old-established usages of the 
London Corporation consecrated by tradition was 
to assert their right of ownership over the City 
by closing the gates of Temple Bar against any 
public procession. The Corporation of the City 
thus manifested their ancient right to close their 
gates even against royalty or against any State 
procession conveying the royal message. On such 
occasions the Corporation ordered the Temple Bar 
gates to be closed, and the royal visitors or royal 
message-bearers had to go through the ceremony 
of knocking at the gates and requesting the per- 
mission of the Corporation to enter the City. The 
Corporation were always gracious enough to order 
the opening of the gates for the admission of the 
visitors, and they believed that their hereditary 
rights had been becomingly asserted and amply 
maintained by the fact that their permission had to 
be asked before even a royal personage could pass 
within the precincts of London's civic rulers. Of 
late years it had been found that Temple Bar 
itself—that is to say, the solid erection enclosing 
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the gateway—was beginning to sink and to be- 
come dangerous, and it was removed by order of 
the City Council in 1879. 

Therefore the procession which set out to an- 
nounce King Edward’s accession found no his- 
toric gateway to bar its entrance into the City. 
Yet the civic authorities maintained a symbol 
at least of their ownership by having a crimson 
rope drawn across the street at the place where 
Temple Bar used to stand. The delegates charged 
by royal authority with the delivery of the pro- 
clamation were no doubt prepared for this modern 
arrangement, and they entered fully into the spirit 
of the performance. The royal official who bears 
the title of Rouge Dragon descended from his car- 
riage not far from the crimson rope, and, accom- 
panied by two trumpeters, moved towards the 
unsubstantial barrier. Thereupon the City Mar- 
shal gave out the historic challenge, ‘Who goes 
there?’ Rouge Dragon was again equal to the 
task imposed on him, and he explained that nothing 
more hostile towards the rights of the City Corpora- 
tion was intended than to ask permission to proclaim 
the new sovereign within the boundaries of civic 
London. The Lord Mayor showed not a moment's 
hesitation in directing that the procession should at 
once be admitted, the crimson rope was withdrawn, 
and the procession passed on through the City 
towards the Royal Exchange. At the Exchange 
the proclamation was read aloud, the trumpets were 
blown, and the great crowd united in singing the 
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National Anthem in its now, once more, appro- 
priate form of ‘God Save the King.’ Then the 
proclamation was read again at the several places 
historically assigned for it in the City, and that 
part of the ceremonies belonging to the opening of 
the new reign came to an end. The same forms 
of proclamation were conducted in all the other 
cities and towns of the kingdom, and were faith- 
fully performed in Pretoria in the presence of Lord 
Kitchener and his staff officers. The proclamation 
made in Pretoria was peculiar, in the fact that 
the new sovereign was proclaimed not only King 
of the United Kingdom of Britain and Ireland and 
Emperor of India, but also as ‘Supreme Lord of 
and over the Transvaal.’ 

On the following day, the 25th of January, the 
Houses of Parliament met in order to receive the 
royal message from King Edward. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Salisbury as the leader of the 
Government, and Lord Kimberley as the leader 
of the Opposition, delivered speeches. which told 
of the profound national regret felt for the loss 
of Queen Victoria, and expressed loyal hope and 
trust for the new reign which had just begun. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as head of the Church 
over which the English sovereign presides, spoke 
also to a like effect, and invoked a blessing on the 
new ruler. In the House of Commons speeches were 
delivered by Mr. Arthur Balfour, the leader of that 
House, and by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 


leader of the Opposition. The members of both 
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the Parliamentary chambers then took the oath of 
allegiance to King Edward. 

The opening of the new reign recalled to the 
minds of many the significance of the change in 
the constitutional treatment of such an event at the 
time when Queen Anne came to the throne. Before 
Queen Anne’s accession to the British throne the 
coming of a new sovereign had been constitutionally 
held to call for a dissolution of Parliament and a 
new election of members to the House of Commons. 
A change had been made in this practice not long 
before the death of William III. by the passing 
of an Act of Parliament declaring that the House 
of Commons in existence at the death of one sove- 
reign should not be brought to an end by the acces- 
sion of another. This change in the law affecting 
the representative assembly was a distinct improve- 
ment on the practice which had been ordained and 
carried out for so many reigns before Queen Anne 
came to the throne. There were indeed general 
elections on the accession of a new sovereign during 
the years between the reigns of Queen Anne and 
Queen Victoria, but the practice was not com- 
pulsory. There might have been many reasons to 
doubt whether the representative assembly which 
had taken the oath of allegiance to a sovereign like 
George III. might not often have had reason to re- 
gret that it had made any such pledge of obedience, 
and might not have yearned for an opportunity of 
reconsidering its course when the reign should come 
to an end, and a chance be given for the election 
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of a new assembly with a strong Liberal majority 
which could proclaim to the new sovereign the 
necessity for his adoption of a more enlightened 
policy. But there could be no reason that the 
representative assembly which had taken the oath 
of allegiance to Queen Victoria should fail in its 
allegiance to King Edward VIL, and that therefore 
a new opportunity ought to be given to the con- 
stituencies to say whether they believed that the 
representatives they had already sent to Parliament 
could be safely trusted with the conduct of public 
business under the new ruler. The expense and 
the trouble of a General Election are matters of 
serious moment to the country, and it can easily be 
imagined that a sovereign with so practical and 
so considerate a mind as Edward VII. must have 
cordially approved the change in the constitutional 
arrangements which abolished this serious exac- 
tion on the time and the money of constituencies 
and representatives alike. The Parliament, there- 
fore, which was existing at the time of Queen Vic- 
toria’s death had to undergo no interruption from 
the fact that a change had taken place in the 
occupancy of the throne. 

An important fact in the story of the opening 
of the reign comes fairly into notice here, because 
it had to do with a question that had occasioned 
much controversy during the rule of Queen Victoria. 
This question, which embodies a matter of grave 
public interest, relates to the terms of the oath which 
King Edward VII. was to be called upon to take 
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on the day of his coronation. This oath had been 
taken by all our sovereigns since the passing of the 
Act of Settlement, and it was framed with the ob- | 
ject of obtaining or exacting from every ruler of 
the State a sworn pledge of absolute resistance 
to every attempt at a restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty, and to a disavowal of any sympathy with 
the faith professed by the last Stuart king. The 
oath contained certain words repudiating and de- 
nouncing some of the teachings and symbolic actions 
belonging to the Church of Rome. These words 
of condemnation are decidedly uncompromising in 
their terms, and some of them might even be re- 
garded as scarcely suitable for ordinary discourse 
or ordinary controversy. Such a repudiation of the 
faith and the religious usages of the Church of Rome 
could not be listened to without a shock and a sense 
of deep pain by any Catholic, or even by a staunch 
Protestant who was willing to admit that the doc- 
trines and the practices of the Catholic Church are 
entitled to be spoken of with respect in all our pub- 
lic ceremonials when it becomes necessary to make 
allusion to them. The sovereign of this Empire 
is the sovereign of a large proportion of Catholic 
subjects in Great Britain, while in Ireland the large 
majority of the population belong to the ancient 
faith, The House of Lords holds many Catholic 
peers, and the House of Commons a very consider- 
able proportion of Catholic members. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act had been in existence for some time, and 
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Catholic members held seats in the House of Com- 
mons; but the change was still of recent date, 
religious disabilities had but lately been removed, 
after a serious crisis, from the Catholic population, 
and it had yet to be seen how the new principle of 
civil and religious liberty would work. Therefore 
no serious inclination was felt, even among mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, to demand any fresh 
changes in the usages and the ceremonial of a 
coronation. 

But the conditions of public life had undergone 
most important changes since the days when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne. Religious distinctions 
of many kinds had been abolished during her reign, 
members of the Church of Rome might hold almost 
any office under Crown or Parliament, and the Duke 
of Norfolk, hereditary Harl-Marshal, was a devout 
believer in the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
It seemed, therefore, inconsistent and unreasonable, 
not to use any stronger words, that the sovereign 
should be called upon to express in his coronation 
oath what could not but be considered as useless 
and offensive condemnation of doctrines and prac- 
tices maintained by the Church of Rome, with 
which the laws of the country now no longer claim 
any right to interfere. It was generally believed, too, 
that the new King was about the last man living who 
could have felt any personal wish to retain in the 
words of his coronation oath passages wantonly harsh 
and offensive towards the faith of a large proportion 
of his subjects. Indeed, there was a very general 
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impression through all these countries that the 
King’s advisers as well as the King himself were 
willing that some alteration should be made in the | 
terms of this part of the coronation oath. During the 
earlier days of the Session which was now opening, 
a committee had been appointed to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of making some such change. 
But there. seemed to be some inconvenience in 
attempting any definite change just then, and the 
subject was allowed to stand over for another 
Session. The Coronation of the new sovereign was 
not to take place that year, and there was ample 
time, therefore, to consider and accomplish any 
change in the terms of the historic oath which 
might be considered needful. 

It is no part of this History to do more than 
make a passing mention of the fact that the royal 
Coronation had to be postponed owing to the King’s 
severe and dangerous illness for a considerable 
time beyond that originally appointed, and we shall 
therefore only say that the whole subject was 
allowed to remain open for future consideration, and 
that the fullest hope was felt everywhere that the 
coronation oath might be made suitable to the 
changes which had taken place in legislation and 
in public feeling, and to the recognition in State 
ceremonial, as well as in constitutional practice, of 
the principle of religious equality among all subjects 
of the Empire. 

The King opened in person his first Session of 
Parliament in February 1901, ‘and delivered the 
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speech from the throne in full clear tones audible 
through all the benches and galleries of the House 
of Lords.’ Queen Alexandra occupied a seat on 
a throne placed next to that of the King. The 
new reign had now begun. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A RETROSPECT—POLITICAL. 


Tuts History cannot close more appropriately and 
effectively than with a retrospect of the reign. 
The traveller who comes to the end of his journey 
through some interesting landscape naturally turns 
round and takes a final survey of the scenery 
through which he has passed before he leaves it. 
The reign of Queen Victoria represents one of the 
most important epochs in the whole history of 
the modern world. Indeed, it may be said to 
have opened that era in the progress of human 
life which we now regard as essentially consti- 
tuting the modern world, the world in which the 
application of practical science brought into exist- 
ence modes and ways of life unknown to humanity 
throughout all its previous generations. The reign 
was full of events of the deepest and the most 
dramatic interest, even if we were not to take 
into account the fact that it saw the whole of 
the marvellous revolutions which practical science 
has made in the every-day life of the civilised 
world. Some of the most thrilling, the most 
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momentous, and the most memorable wars known 
to history were carried on during the years 
while Queen Victoria was the sovereign of 
England. 

At the time when the reign began there was 
a general impression throughout England and the 
British States that a happy era of peace was 
dawning upon the world. The great wars with 
France, which ended with the career of the First 
Napoleon, were happily over, and France was 
believed to have settled down to a time of prosaic 
quietude, under the rule of a steady, old-fashioned, 
and respectable monarchy. The United States 
had become a great and prosperous Republic, the 
leading principle of whose policy aimed at the 
development of its own prosperity and the prac- 
tical culture of the arts of peace. England’s 
colonies were, to all appearance, loyal and con- 
tented, and no signals of alarm were seen to 
come from the dominions of the Queen throughout 
India. The epoch of revolution on the European 
Continent seemed also to have passed away, and 
there was a general and comforting impression 
that Turkey might be turned to good account as 
a barrier against any possible disturbance caused 
by Russia’s ambition for encroachment on the 
territory of her neighbours. The Germanic Con- 
federation was commonly assumed to have brought 
under suitable and accepted discipline all rivalries 
among the states of the Fatherland. There was 
an optimistic impression among statesmen generally 
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that the Kingdom of Greece was becoming recon- 
ciled to its separation from its island families. 
The prevailing belief was that the Congresses, 
which had undertaken the settlement of European — 
affairs after the great era of revolution, had 
accomplished an enduring work, and had left the 
sovereigns and peoples of Europe nothing to do 
but to cultivate the arts of peace. 

England herself was assumed to have got over 
her most serious domestic troubles. The measure 
for the emancipation of the Roman Catholics had 
been forced, first, upon a reluctant Ministry, and 
then, by the Duke of Wellington, upon a reluctant 
King, and the great Reform Bill of 1832 had 
given the English people in general some share 
in the making of the laws under which they 
were to live. All that was known of the new 
sovereign, the young Queen who had just come 
to the throne, filled the country with the cheering 
belief that she was likely to enter upon the 
duties of her reign with an intelligence, a tem- 
perament, and a spirit very different from those 
which, up to that time, had characterised the 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover. Under 
these and many other comforting conditions there 
was an almost universal expectation that an 
entirely new chapter in the history of England 
was about to open, and that the era when the 
ambitions, the tyrannies, and the selfish passions 
of kings could keep a whole State in war with 
foreign nations, and in distress and oppression at 
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home, had passed away for ever from European 
history. | 

It may be said at once that if these hopeful 
anticipations were not destined to be fully realised, 
the disappointment of national hopes is not in 
any way to be ascribed to the public policy or 
personal influence of the sovereign with whom 
the new era had begun. The Queen had hardly 
gone through all the ceremonies belonging to the 
ascending of a throne, when there came_ the 
alarming news of an outbreak of rebellion in 
Canada. Nothing at that moment could have 
seemed more ill-omened than such an event. 
Canada was so filled with revolt against the 
system of government exercised over her up to 
that time by the British Kings and their Ministers 
that even the antagonism, bitter as it was, be- 
tween the French Canadians and the British 
Canadians was utterly forgotten in the combined 
passion of revolt against the rule of Westminster. 
But the threatened evil soon proved to be a 
most hopeful augury for the reign of the young 
Queen. The genius and the statesmanship of 
Lord Durham, who was sent out by the Queen, 
under the advice of Lord John Russell, to exercise 
something like a dictatorship in dealing with the 
Canadian outbreak, created an entirely new and 
beneficent chapter in the history of England’s 
dealings with her colonies. Lord Durham saw 
that the one only real remedy for the troubles 
of Canada was to endow the colony with a 
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system of local self-government. He was able to 
prevail on the English statesmen in power to 
adopt his views, and the result was, as the world 
has seen, that Canada became one of the most 
loyal and contented partners in the British Empire. 
Lord Durham’s principle has. since been applied 
to the Australian Colonies with an equally happy 
result. 

But the omens of peace which came with the 
settlement of the Canadian troubles did not shed 
any light on the relations of the British Empire 
with foreign Powers, or even with some of her 
own great dependencies. There came the Opium 
War with China, and, before very long, the Crimean 
War, then the Indian Mutiny, and England was 
afterwards engaged in further struggles with China. 
Egypt became more than once a theatre of war, 
and there were frequent troubles with native 
rulers and states in Hindostan. The great Civil 
War broke out in America; France and Austria 
were engaged in a momentous conflict; Austria 
and Prussia entered on a decisive war, which 
brought the Germanic Confederation to an end, 
and ultimately converted the King of Prussia into 
the German Emperor. Louis Napoleon made him- 
self, for the time, Emperor of the French, but 
his Empire came to an end when the conquering 
Prussian army occupied Paris. In later years the 
reign of Queen Victoria saw wars between Russia 
and Turkey, and the beginning of those warlike 
rivalries between the West and the East, which 
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appear to have opened a new chapter in history. 
One Power has come up in the East which promises 
or threatens to revolutionise all our previous 
conceptions as to the relations between Europe 
and Asia. Before the reign of Queen Victoria 
had quite closed the civilised world had been 
compelled to recognise the fact that an entirely 
new influence of as yet incalculable importance 
had come into being when Japan, having trained 
herself in all the arts, civil and military, of the 
West, presented herself as the leader of the new 
movement from the East. The reign of Queen 
Victoria, therefore, gives students of history ample 
and various opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted with the characteristics of war. 

The reign of Queen Victoria was emphatically 
a period of constitutional reform. It did not 
actually open the era of such reform, because 
some of the most important advances towards the 
establishment of civil and religious liberty in these 
countries, and of political equality for all classes 
of British subjects, were accomplished under the 
rule, although against the will, of some of Victoria's 
predecessors. The Catholic Emancipation measure 
was carried, and the first attempts to extend the 
electoral franchise were made before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne. But in the new ruler the 
British Empire found a sovereign who had not 
to be coerced by Ministers into the practical 
acknowledgment of the necessary changes. ‘This 
was all the more surprising, and all the more 
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satisfactory, to many reformers in the early days” 


of the reign, because the young Queen was then 
understood to be much guided by Lord Melbourne, 
her first Prime Minister, and Lord Melbourne was 
regarded as a quiet, easy-going, and agreeable 
personage, who did not care to disturb himself 
or any of his friends by troublesome efforts at 
the reconstruction of old familiar arrangements, 
and the promotion of changes unwelcome to most 
of his own order. But it afterwards came to be 
generally understood that the Queen had more 
influence in this way over her Prime Minister 
than her Prime Minister had over her, and she 
soon made it apparent that she fully realised the 
necessity for great movements of constitutional 
reform. The adoption of the principle of Free 
Trade, some of the greatest improvements in the 
Navigation Laws, and the opening of Parlia- 
mentary representation and Parliamentary voting 
to all classes of British subjects, were only part 
of the great constitutional improvements which 
will give the reign its abiding and special honours 
in history. 

The British Parliament became, during the 
reign, the greatest political arena in the history 
of these countries. The statesmen and the 
orators of that reign had amongst them men who 
must ever hold the highest rank in the world’s 
history. Sir Robert Peel was the first great 
Prime Minister of Queen Victoria’s time. Like 
some of his successors, he was an orator as 
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well as a statesman, and he helped to carry his 
great reforms by the fascinating and commanding 
power of the eloquence with which he commended 
them, and sustained them against all the efforts 
of a determined opposition. 

He and Lord John Russell were, during many 
years of the reign, the great opposing leaders of 
political parties. Peel led the Conservatives, and 
Russell led the Liberals of those days. Towards 
the close of his career Peel became influenced by 
the spirit of reform, so far as questions of trade and 
commerce were concerned, and through him was 
accomplished the triumph of what would now 
be called the Free Food principle. Russell was 
always a reformer in that sense, and in his political 
principles he was a thorough Liberal, although he 
could hardly be described as a Radical according 
to the acceptation of that term in more modern 
times. He had still when in office to carry out 
many systems, especially as regarded the work of 
Treland’s government, which could not have been 
accepted by an advanced Liberal of days nearer to 
our own. But he was thoroughly sincere in all his 
political purposes, and we may safely assume that, 
if his lot had been cast in later times, he would have 
been at the head of every movement for genuine 
reform in the rule of the Irish people. 

Peel was a great orator in Parliamentary debate, 
while Russell could hardly be said to have ever 
risen to a rivalry with him in mere eloquence. 
But Russell was a most persuasive debater, and 
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he had literary culture and literary gifts which 
suffused his speeches in the House of Commons 
with a peculiar charm. Peel represented that 


commercial and trading order to which his pro- 3 


genitors belonged ; while Russell came of the highest 
aristocratic class, and of a family which had given 
martyrs to the cause of liberty. Russell in his 
early years had been a close friend of Thomas 
Moore, the Irish National poet, and he had en- 
joyed the intimacy and the confidence of many 
among the great authors and great thinkers of his 
time. The two men, Peel and Russell, seemed 
exactly qualified by nature to be the leaders of 
the two opposing parties. But it might well have 
seemed to many that Peel, with his powerful voice, 
his stately presence, and his commanding eloquence, 
ought to have been the leader of a reform party 
demanding and advocating great constitutional 
changes; while Russell, with his quiet manner, his 
remarkable gift of persuasive pleading, and even 
his somewhat fragile appearance, was the man who 
might naturally have had the task of endeavour- 
ing to convince the House of Commons that things 
should be allowed to remain as they were, and that 
the existing condition of British systems did not 
eall for any constitutional change. Each man, 
however, was thoroughly qualified to lead the 
political party whose cause he was advocating from 
conscientious conviction, and Peel will always be 
remembered in history as one of the greatest of 
Kngland’s Conservative administrators, while Russell 
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must ever be remembered as one of the greatest 
Liberal statesmen. his country has brought forth. 

A somewhat singular fact is, that Lord John 
Russell in his earlier years seems to have been 
looked upon by his friends and associates as a man 
of bold and daring genius, while those who watched 
and followed his career in later years, came to 
regard him as especially endowed with caution, 
moderation, and power of careful and persuasive 
argument. Each man filled his place and did his 
work with commanding ability, and there are few 
rivalries described in modern history which can 
form a more interesting study for intelligent readers 
of our Parliamentary records. The reign would 
have been memorable if only for the fact that it 
brought to the front two such leaders of the great 
opposing parties then contending for rule, and en- 
dowed with qualities so well suited for the attainment 
and maintenance of rival leadership. The student 
of history may find an interesting subject for con- 
templation in the fact that the man sprung from 
the people was the leader of Conservatism, while 
the descendant of one of the greatest aristocratic 
families was leader of what was then regarded as 
the pioneer party of advanced political reform. 
Each man, it has to be said, won like honour by 
his exalted personal character, by the nobleness of 
his life, and the purity of his patriotic purposes. 

Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby may in some 
sense be regarded as rival political figures in Par- 
liament, as were Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
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Russell. The rivalry, however, was not always « 
made manifest by the maintenance of hostile poli- 
tical principles, for Lord Palmerston, although hold- 
ing his place as a Liberal statesman, was often 
inclined to fight shy of political reform; while Lord 
Derby, although a life-long and proclaimed Con- 
servative, proved himself ready, on more than one 
occasion, to help in the carrying of a Reform 
measure. Lord Derby’s active political career was 
carried on for the most part in the House of Lords, 
while Lord Palmerston found his more appropriate 
arena in the stirring life of the House of Commons. 
Hach man was undoubtedly gifted with the quali- 
ties which win success for political ambition, and 
each man soon won a high place amongst celebrated 
political leaders. Lord Derby had the gifts of a 
genuine Parliamentary orator—he was called by 
the first Lord Lytton ‘the Rupert of debate,’ 
because of his impulsive, energetic, and impassioned 
style of speaking, and his aptitude for rushing for- 
ward without much consideration for the difficulties 
and the opposition in his way. Lord Derby had 
a magnificent voice, a mind illumined by much 
classical and modern culture, a gift of striking and 
sometimes almost poetic phraseology and a liberal 
command of invective. 

Lord Palmerston’s style was entirely different. 
Palmerston was a debater of the conversational 
order. He reasoned with his adversaries, he played 
with them, he ridiculed them, he turned their 
arguments inside out in the happiest and easiest 
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manner, he never hesitated to appeal to the prejudices 
popular among his Parliamentary audiences, and his 
seemed the very genius of common sense, exploring 
with a searchlight of inquiry the fancies and the 
dreams of more ambitious and less practical minds. 
Palmerston never made any attempt to rise above 
the intellectual level of his average supporters and 
opponents; but his style was so easy, so happy, 
and in its way so effective, that the most unsym- 
pathetic listener would not lose a word of the clever 
and captivating speech which for the time seemed 
as if it were addressed to him in especial. It is 
doubtful whether the House of Commons ever had 
in modern times a more successful master of the 
conversational type of speaking than Lord Palmer- 
ston. The admirers of Richard Cobden might in- 
deed fairly put in a claim for his right to at least 
an equal place in the same method of Parliamentary 
argument and appeal, but Cobden had always the 
immense advantage of having to champion some 
great cause sacred to his heart and sanctioned by 
his deepest convictions, while the exigencies of party 
warfare often led Lord Palmerston to maintain 
some position and to adopt some argument which 
he might have opposed or assailed at different times 
under different conditions. 

Lord Derby, in the days of his greatest success 
as a Parliamentary leader, could hardly be regarded 
as a thoroughly popular statesman even among his 
own party. There was not much about him that 
was winning or placable, and a proud reserve 
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kept his ordinary supporters at a certain distance 
from him. The temperament of Lord Palmerston 
was always genial, gracious, and welcoming to those 
around him, even to those who were not among his 
own political followers, and he had the air and 
manner of good-fellowship which carried with it a 
captivating power. Both men led great political 
contests in their time, but Lord Derby always 
seemed to be possessed with the very fervour of 
the political cause which he was striving to conduct 
to victory; while Lord Palmerston conveyed to 
many, at least, of his hearers the impression that 
he was only making the best he could of the case 
which he had to argue, and that the world would 
probably keep going on in much the same way 
whether he and his followers won or lost in the 
struggle. The fame of the two men belongs rather 
to Parliament than to English history. 

Lord Brougham was one of the most gifted, the 
most remarkable, and perhaps the most eccentric of 
Parliamentary and public celebrities in the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Like Lord Derby, 
he could hardly be regarded as belonging to the 
order of statesmanship in the highest class; but he 
was certainly one of the most powerful speakers of 
his day, and some of his great speeches, or we should 
rather say his great lectures on public platforms 
to popular audiences, are well worthy of study 
even at the presegt moment when we have quite 
passed away from the educational controversies of 
that early day of undeveloped popular education. 
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Probably no other public man in this country ever 
was the subject of so much caricature, written and 
pictorial, as Brougham brought upon himself; but 
the very frequency and force of the caricatures only 
seemed to be another tribute to the commanding 
position which he had won. 

There were some Parliamentary leaders of 
parties during the reign who hold place among 
the foremost orators of modern times, and have 
left an enduring record in the annals of the past 
century. Daniel O’Connell, the famous advocate 
of Ireland’s right to constitutional freedom and 
equality, spent many of his closing years a promi- 
nent figure in Queen Victoria’s Parliaments, and was 
admitted, even by his bitterest and most prejudiced 
political enemies, to be an orator of the most com- 
manding order. He had an impressive figure, a 
magnificent. voice, an inexhaustible power of argu- 
ment and illustration, a rare gift of humour, and 
a capacity at the same time for the most pathetic 
appeals to the human feelings of his audience. No 
man could have gone more often, more persistently, 
and more daringly against the most cherished con- 
victions and prejudices of the great political parties 
who were bitterly and unreservedly antagonistic to 
him, and no man could have held his own with more 
genuine oratorical effect. Mr. Gladstone was one 
of those who bore the most generous testimony 
to O’Connell’s power as an orator and debater. 
Another conspicuous Irish Member of Parliament 


in those days was Richard Lalor Sheil. We have 
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given in the first volume of this History some 
account of the high tribute paid by Gladstone to 
the eloquence of Sheil, who, although afflicted by 
nature with a voice singularly harsh and disagree- 
able in tone, was yet able, in spite of that defect, 
to win for himself a place among the greatest 
Parliamentary orators and debaters of the time. 
It used to be said in those days that one of the 
only points, concerning which difference of opinion 
was possible, on which Gladstone and Disraeli were 
agreed, was as to Sheil’s position as a speaker. 
‘Disraeli went so far as to declare that Sheil was 
superior to Canning as an orator, and if Glad- 
stone did not express himself quite so definitely, 
he certainly seems to have agreed with Disraeli in 
regarding Sheil as one of the great Parliamentary 
orators in a Parliament of remarkable eloquence. 
The name of Lord Ellenborough must not be 
omitted from a retrospect of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Edward Law was the eldest son of 
Baron Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice, was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge, and entered Par- 
liament as a Conservative, held office under several 
Conservative Administrations, and was appointed 
Governor-General of India. When he held this 
great office his policy, which was characteristic of 
his strong self-will and venturous temper, proved 
unsatisfactory, and led to his recall. That policy, 
however, found many influential supporters at 
home, and he received the title of Earl of Ellen- 
borough, and was First Lord of the Admiralty | 
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under Sir Robert Peel. He was afterwards put 
at the head of the India Office, but the course 
he took in endeavouring to condemn the Indian 
policy of Lord Canning compelled him once again 
to withdraw from any ruling part in the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs. He will be remembered 
chiefly because of his remarkable eloquence as a 
debater in the quiet House of Lords, for the 
Oriental hyperbole of his style, his magniloquent 
phraseology, which seemed to be the work of 
elaborate preparation, but in reality came to him 
as naturally as the utterance of conventionalities 
and commonplaces might to an ordinary man. He 
was a very eccentric politician, and his contem- 
poraries, even among his own party, placed but 
little reliance on his judgment. He was, indeed, 
the comet of a season, and not in any sense a 
guiding star. Sometimes the flash of the comet 
carried true enlightenment with it. The position 
he took in advocating the cause of Poland and 
her claims to liberty and independence stirred a 
genuine passion in the public mind of England 
and of Europe, and might, under happier auspices, 
have led to beneficent results. Other counsels 
prevailed over European Cabinets, and the hopes 
which were formed as to the effects of the agita- 
tion he had called into existence were doomed 
to disappointment. Lord Ellenborough was just 
the man who might have made a distinguished 
and most serviceable career for himself and for 
his country if he had been an independent member 
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of the House of Commons, had formed a party 
of his own there, had found some just cause which 
won his admiration—such as the cause of Poland, . 
for instance—and had devoted his time and his 
advocacy to its promotion. But the fates were 
against him, or indeed his own temperament was 
against him, his sudden and unreasoning fits and 
starts of policy, this way and that, and his over- 
mastering love for grandiloquence of phraseology, 
obscured his higher qualities, especially his judg- 
ment, and left him, not a statesman, but a 
brilliant political meteor. 

The name and fame of John Singleton Copley, 
afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, carry us back to a 
period earlier than that of these volumes. He 
was born at Boston, United States, in May 1772, 
and when three years old was brought by his 
father, the celebrated historical and portrait painter, 
to England. His father and mother were both of 
English extraction, but the portrait-painter was 
himself born in the United States, where George 
Washington sat to him for a portrait. Copley, 
the son, was educated at Cambridge and won dis- 
tinction there. He studied for the Bar, was called 
in due course, and soon began to make a distinct 
success. He entered Parliament in 1819 as a 
Tory, became successively Attorney-General, Master 
of the Rolls, and Lord Chancellor, with the title 
of Baron Lyndhurst. All this was before Queen 
Victoria had come to the throne, but he lived 
and worked on until October 1863, when he died. 
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Lord Lyndhurst was one of the many lawyers 
who during that reign made a name for them- 
selves, alike in the Courts of Law and in both 
Houses of Parliament. Many of his doings as a 
barrister and his speeches and rulings as a judge 
provoked much severe criticism at the time, and 
his own political party never seemed certain whether 
he was or was not a thorough Conservative in 
heart and mind. But there could be no question 
as to the lucidity of his style in delivering his 
judgments, or as to his eloquence in Parliamentary 
debate. He was one of the most eloquent speakers 
in either House, and even in his most advanced 
years it was a genuine delight to hear him deliver 
his opinions and array his luminous arguments 
on some great question in the House of Lords. 
Some of us who are still living can well remember 
the intense pleasure which it gave to listen to 
a speech from him, and even those who were 
least in sympathy with the cause he was en- 
deavouring to support were apt to forget their 
difference of view under the fascination of his 
eloquence. His style was singularly terse; he 
never wasted a word; and, while he had all the 
keenness and force of the debater, he never seemed 
to go out of his way in quest of merely orna- 
mental ‘illustration, or even ornamental phrase. 
He lived during a period especially rich in great 
Parliamentary speakers, who were also leading 
lawyers, and he maintained his position during the 
days of Lord Coleridge, as well as during those of 
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Lord Brougham. His fame may be regarded as 
entirely individual and personal. No great reforms 
in law or in politics will be associated with Lord 
Lyndhurst’s career, but the annals of Queen 
Victoria’s reign must ever preserve his memory. 
Lord Lytton, the first Lord Lytton, became 
at a later day, and before he had received his 
title, one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
House of Commons. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, — 
as he then was, had two difficulties to contend 
against when he first entered the House of 
Commons. He had to contend against the in- 
fluence of the reputation he had already acquired 
as one of the most popular and successful authors 
of novels, of plays, and of verses then famous in 
England and throughout the reading world. His 
novels are still read, and some of his plays still 
hold a place on the stage, but we find it hard 
now to understand that the novels were at one 
time regarded by masses of readers as fit to hold 
rivalry with those of Dickens and Thackeray. 
There was, and perhaps still is, an impression 
that a successful literary man is never likely 
to achieve a success in public life, especially in 
Parliamentary debate, and this impression was 
against Lord Lytton when he first entered the 
House of Commons. He had also another and a 
more serious difficulty to contend against. Like 
Sheil, he had a very defective voice, but, unlike 
Sheil, he had also a very defective articulation ; 
and, indeed, those who listened to him for the 
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first time were inclined to believe that nature 
had made the gift of eloquence impossible of 
attamment by him. Yet it cannot be denied 
that, with this serious defect to fight against, 
his speeches in the House of Commons obtained 
a complete mastery over his audience, and when 
read from the reports seemed to be genuine elo- 
quence. 

John Arthur Roebuck was for many years one 
of the most conspicuous and impressive figures 
in the Parliaments of Queen Victoria. He was 
born in India, and in his early days was taken 
to Canada, where he had the most of his bring- 
ing-up and education, He had distinct literary 
tastes, and was the author of ‘Colonies of Eng- 
land’ and ‘History of the Whig Ministry of 
1830,’ both of which books had a distinct success. 
At the age of twenty-two he settled in England, 
was called to the Bar, and entered the House 
of Commons as member for Bath. He is best 
remembered by the present generation as the 
representative of Sheffield, for which constituency 
he sat during many years. He entered the House 
of Commons as a Radical member, and was among 
the earliest of the party who became known 
as the advocates of advanced Radicalism. But 
Roebuck was, above all things else, a thoroughly 
independent member, and never could be safely 
reckoned on by any leader as a man absolutely 
obedient to the word of command. He always 
followed the lines of his own convictions, and 
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was even somewhat eccentric in his political im- 
pulses. He never was or tried to be a great 


orator, but he was unquestionably one of the. 


most impressive, and, in the better sense of the 
word, one of the most interesting debaters who 
commanded the attention of the House during 


his time. His speeches were made up for the | 


most part of short, sharp, acrid, epigrammatic sen- 
tences, illumined by many happy allusions drawn 
from literature and history, and he could, when 
sudden occasion called on him, delight the House 
by an absolutely extemporaneous display of argu- 
ment, sarcasm, and humour. His tongue was un- 
sparing in its dealings with his political opponents, 
and he thus undoubtedly made many enemies for 
the time, but he was not a man against whom 
a feeling of enmity was likely to be long main- 
tained. The motion which he brought forward 
during the Aberdeen Ministry of 1855, a motion 
for inquiring into the state of the army before 
Sevastopol, led to the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. He supported Lord Beaconsfield’s principles 
and policy during more than one important crisis 
of England’s dealings with Eastern questions, and 
during his whole Parliamentary career he showed 
himself, according to his lights, a resolute sup- 
porter of measures rather than of men. He never 
tried to form a party of his own, and was, indeed, 
a thoroughly self-contained man. Even those 
members of the House who liked him least never 
failed to hasten to their places when the word 
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went round that Roebuck was about to speak. 
The interest of the Parliamentary debates lost 
much when Roebuck’s death removed him from 
the scene of his many successes. 

_ The most brilliant Parliamentary rivalry known 
during the reign of Queen Victoria was that 
between Gladstone and Disraeli. Gladstone was 
unquestionably the greatest orator and debater 
among the Prime Ministers of that reign. As 
we have already seen, the qualities of the great 
orator and those of the great debater are not 
often found combined in one person. Some of 
the finest speeches preserved in the history of 
eloquence are those of men whose best efforts 
ean only be accomplished by careful thought and 
preparation, and who are not equally endowed 
with the capacity for giving forth an extem- 
poraneous reply to some argument just delivered 
by a Parliamentary opponent. When the care- 
fully prepared speech has been delivered, and 
becomes a Parliamentary and historical record, it 
is valued according to its intrinsic merits, and 
the reader thinks no more about the elaborate 
method of its preparation than he would about 
the length of time which a sculptor has given 
to the production of some noble statue. But the 
public man who aims at being a great debater 
as well as a great orator has to prove himself 
a master of two very different arts, and is indeed 
rare in political life. Gladstone was one of the 
men who could display equal success in the two 
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different qualities. He was, according to the 
judgment of this writer, the greatest orator, with 
one single exception, in the House of Commons _ 
during the later half of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and that single exception is made because of the 
eloquence of John Bright. 

Disraeli had many brilliant rhetorical gifts, 
and he was beyond dispute one of the most 
effective debaters known to the modern days of 
the House of Commons. He was not an orator 
of the highest order, and his more rhetorical 
efforts had an air of artificiality about them 
which sometimes greatly marred their effect. Such 
passages in his speeches did not seem to be the 
outpourings of that fusion of reason, conviction, 
passion, and imagination which is essential to the 
noblest eloquence. But as a debater he ranked 
among the very foremost known to our modern 
Parliaments, and he had an unfailing gift of 
sarcasm which could, for the time, strike with 
telling ridicule any argument on which he sought 
to expend his scorn. His voice was impressive 
and varied in tone; he was quick in devising 
humorous illustrations to bring up laughter at 
the expense of his antagonist, and he gave out 
from time to time scornful phrases which lived in 
the memory of the House of Commons, and became 
familiar quotations in debate and in literature. 

As a statesman, Disraeli has not left much 
record of great measures for the advancement 
of national prosperity, because, even where the 
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Government which he inspired did on more than 
one occasion introduce some genuine reform or some 
new and beneficent principle of legislation, this was 
only done when the rival party had gone near to 
carrying a like measure, and, failing, because of 
Conservative opposition, had gone out of office, 
and given Disraeli and his colleagues a tempting 
chance of carrying the work to success. Such an 
instance is especially to be found in the Reform 
Bill of 1867, which was carried by Mr. Disraeli 
and his colleagues, by whom, and with the help 
of some seceding Liberals, Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
of the previous session had been defeated. Where- 
upon, in the following session, the Conservatives, 
under the inspiration of Disraeli, introduced a 
measure of the same nature and even more ex- 
panded in its effect, and succeeded in carrying 
it through both Houses of Parliament. There 
can, therefore, be little question as to the fact 
that Gladstone must rank in history as superior 
to Disraeli, alike in statesmanship and in elo- 
quence. But the name of Disraeli will always be 
regarded as that of one who brought into the 
House of Commons a new and a peculiar style 
of eloquence; who contrived to blend his literary 
and his political qualities into a curiously compact, 
characteristic, and original form of expression ; 
who seemed as if he never could be languid, 
commonplace, or unimpressive; was ever alive 
and ever vivid. 

Richard Cobden and John Bright must always 
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hold a place in history among the most con- 
spicuous and the most honoured figures in 
English political life during the reign. These 
men seemed by nature created to be close friends 
and working companions. Neither man took his 
tone or borrowed his political opinions from the 
other, and yet they were always actuated by the 
same convictions, always guided towards the same 
ends, and they were ever fighters side by side. 
Bright was unquestionably the greater orator of 
the two. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
Cobden could be regarded as an orator in the 
highest sense of the word. He had a marvellous 
argumentative power; his reasonings, his array of 
facts, and his illustrations seemed often as if they 
must force conviction on the most reluctant and 
antagonistic minds, and he had a genuine gift 
of humour. But Bright was an orator in the 
very highest sense of the word, and, in the 
opinion of this writer, was the greatest English 
orator of his day, Gladstone himself not excepted. 
Bright had a magnificent voice, which was able 
to express and to accentuate without stress or 
effort every feeling, wrath, scorn, genial humour, 
persuasive appeal, pathetic outpour, chivalrous 
exhortation to courage and self-sacrifice. Mr. 
George W. E. Russell, in his admirable ‘ Life of 
Gladstone, justly and effectively says of Mr. 
Bright, when describing Mr. Bright’s secession 
from one of Gladstone’s forward movements, that 
Bright’s ‘high reputation as a man whose politics 
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were part of his religion, and who had never 
turned aside by a hair’s-breadth from the narrow 
path of civil duty as he understood it, gave him 
a weight of moral influence such as no contem- 
porary politician could command.’ 

We have already explained, in one of these 
volumes, that Mr. Bright’s secession from the 
Gladstone policy of Home Rule for Ireland was 
not inspired by any opposition to Ireland’s claims 
for such a system of internal administration as 
the Irish people themselves desired and demanded. 
Bright had again and again declared that the 
duty of the British Parliament was to accomplish 
every work in the internal administration of 
Ireland that the Irish nation would itself have 
accomplished if Ireland had been, by some 
sudden revolution, released altogether from Eng- 
land’s control. He had held to that policy con- 
sistently throughout his whole public career, but 
he objected to the proposal for the setting up 
of a new and separate Parliament in the sister 
island. His objection was to the creation of 
several Parliaments, or to the existence of any 
but the one Parliament for the government of 
these countries. But he maintained, consistently 
and firmly, that the English Parliament ought 
to carry out for Ireland those reforms in her 
internal system which the majority of the Irish 
representatives declared to be necessary for the 
welfare of their country. At the time of the 
secession there arose unquestionably, among all 
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Irish Nationalists at home and abroad, a strong 
feeling of surprise and disappointment at the 
course taken by Mr. Bright; and it is certain 
that Bright himself felt very deeply the change 
of sentiment towards him which had come up, 
for the time, among all Irish Nationalists. But 
whether Bright was right or wrong in the action 
which he took with regard to Home Rule, it 
may be admitted by the most sincere Irish 
Nationalist that there was no inconsistency in 
his conduct, and that he remained, as he had ever 
been, a sincere and devoted friend to the Irish 
people. English public life suffered a heavy loss 
when these two great political comrades, Cobden 
and Bright—an interval of nearly quarter of a 
century between their deaths—passed away from 
the living world. They had been leading figures in 
the accomplishment of some of the most important 
and beneficent reforms ever made in the govern- 
ment of Queen Victoria's dominions. They had 
ever been the untiring advocates of truth, peace, 
and freedom in political and in social life, and 
had unfailingly opposed the policy of war for the 
sake of conquest and of annexation which had 
come up again in their days. Their names lend 
a peculiar lustre to modern English history. 
Robert Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke, flashed like 
a meteor across the political life of England 
during the period of our retrospect. He was 
born and brought up in this country, and re- 
ceived his education at the University of Oxford, 
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was called to the Bar, but he went almost imme- 
diately afterwards to Australia, and spent many 
years there in practice as an advocate. He then 
returned to England, threw himself into Parlia- 
mentary life, held office under Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston, and afterwards became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in one of Gladstone’s 
Administrations. Lowe’s administrative career as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards as 
Home Secretary, created much opposition and 
some outbursts of popular discontent, and indeed, 
throughout his whole Parliamentary life, he was 
almost always engaged in one fierce battle or 
another. Without any of the great qualifications 
for an orator in style, in voice, or in delivery, 
he was ever a debater who held the close atten- 
tion of the House, and fascinated, for the time, 
even those who were least inclined to do him 
reverence. His speeches were a succession of 
sparkling epigrams, brilliant, bold ideas, and 
clever satirical perversions of the arguments and 
the meaning of his opponents. One never could 
foretell what audacious outburst of satire and 
humour was to come next, and if Lowe did not 
always do much towards the converting of men’s 
opinions, he never failed at least to hold their 
absorbed attention. Lowe was a scholar and a 
lover of literature, and his style as a debater 
and a writer bore easy and artistic testimony to 
his intellectual culture. 

The career of Lord Robert Cecil, afterwards 
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Lord Cranborne, and finally Marquis of Salis- 
bury, was in every sense one of peculiar interest. 
Lord Robert Cecil was not, in his years of early | 
manhood, regarded as likely to come in for the 
succession to the Salisbury peerage, and he was 
not, when starting in active life, altogether re- 
lieved from the necessity of doing something to 
make a living. He had gone through the usual 
course of university education, was a close and 
loving student of literature, and had the ad- 
vantage of much extensive travel. At the age 
of twenty-three he obtained a seat in the House 
of Commons, and it is well understood that for 
many years after he worked continuously as a 
writer on at least one London weekly newspaper 
of a high literary order, which devoted itself very 
often to satirical studies of existing social condi- 
tions and ways. 

Lord Robert Cecil was, by family tradition at 
all events, a Conservative in politics, but he showed 
himself in every sense an absolutely independent 
member. Except for the fact that he made no 
effort to create a party of his own, he pursued 
much the same course in the House of Commons 
as that taken by Lord Randolph Churchill at a 
later period. No Administration ever knew quite 
where to have Lord Robert Cecil. A Liberal 
Ministry might sometimes receive his entirely 
unexpected support; at another time a Conser- 
vative Government might come in for his vigorous 
opposition. It was evident enough to those who 
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followed his rising and brilliant career that, be- 
neath a manner of sometimes eccentric levity, Lord 
Robert Cecil had strong and deep convictions of 
his own, which he would not modify to suit the 
temporary advantages of a political party. On 
all questions connected with the maintenance of 
the State Church and with education he was 
-always earnest, resolute, and consistent, and he 
took a deep interest in foreign affairs. 

By the death of his elder brother Lord Robert 
Cecil became Viscount Cranborne, and therefore 
heir to the marquisate. When Gladstone's Reform 
Bill was defeated in 1866 by the combined efforts 
of the Conservative Opposition and the seceding 
Liberals, and Lord Derby and Disraeli coming into 
office introduced a Reform Bill of their own, Lord 
Cranborne remained true to the political creed of 
his party, refused office in the new Conservative 
Administration, and fought vigorously, although 
unsuccessfully, against the measure. In the year 
following he succeeded his father as Marquis of 
Salisbury, and passed into the House of Lords. 
Three times he held the office of Prime Minister. 
He was four times Foreign Secretary, and will be 
associated in the public memory chiefly with his 
conduct of foreign affairs. In the House of Lords 
he proved himself as brilliant a debater as he had 
been in the House of Commons, and he frequently 
stirred the somewhat languid hereditary chamber 
into positive animation by his vigorous appeals, his 
ready wit, and his almost unequalled power of 
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sarcastic reply. It has become part of our political 
history that during one of their many differences 
of opinion Disraeli described Lord Salisbury as ‘ the 
master of gibes and flouts and jeers.’ The descrip- 
tion was hardly fair, coming as it did from one who 
had given himself up very often to the production 
of gibes and flouts and jeers.. Besides, it has to be 
remembered that Lord Salisbury always remained 
true to his own convictions, whether these convic- 
tions led him to success or to defeat, which was a 
good deal more than could be said for the opponent 
of popular reform who mainly helped to introduce 
the most popular reform measure of the reign. 

Lord Salisbury outlived Queen Victoria, and will 
ever be remembered as one of the most distinguished 
and the most absolutely conscientious Prime Min- 
isters of the reign. The country in general ren- 
dered full justice to Lord Salisbury’s integrity 
and single-hearted devotion to his own political 
principles. The most advanced Radicals came to 
understand that the character of such a man is 
not to be estimated merely by the measure of his 
agreement with the great purposes and principles 
of the reforms which, in spite of his most vigorous 
opposition, were able to establish themselves in 
our systems of government. The feeling of the 
whole country rendered homage to his character 
when death removed him from that political arena 
in which he had borne himself so bravely and 
so well. 

Another great political figure in our retrospect of 
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the reign is that of Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 
Sir William Harcourt, like Lord Salisbury, began his 
public career as a regular contributor to a London 
weekly newspaper, and became especially known 
to the reading world as the author of a series of 
letters published in the Times, and signed ‘ His- 
toricus,’ letters which were afterwards published 
in a volume, and won for their author distinct 
celebrity and influence. Harcourt had been called 
to the Bar, but the business of political life proved 
more to his taste, and in 1868 he was elected to 
the House of Commons as Liberal representative 
of the city of Oxford. He became Home Secretary 
in a Liberal Administration, and twice held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. After Glad- 
stone’s death he became leader of the House of 
Commons during Lord Rosebery’s brief reign as 
Prime Minister. Harcourt, as leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, did not get on 
very well with Lord Rosebery, who played the 
titular part of leader to the whole Liberal party, 
and it must be owned that the sympathies of 
Liberals in general went very strongly with Har- 
court. Lord Rosebery withdrew himself from the 
difficulties of his position by resigning the Liberal 
leadership, and Sir William Vernon Harcourt not 
long after withdrew altogether from political and 
public life. 

Sir William Harcourt was one of the most 
powerful debaters in the House of Commons of his 
time. He had a commanding presence, a voice of 
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full and varied intonation, and a ready supply of 
effective words, with a certain literary style which 
distinguished even his most casual utterances from — 
the ordinary manner of Parliamentary debate. He 
could hardly be described as a great Parliamentary 
orator, because, although he did not lack emotion 
and even passion in his mode of speech, he wanted 
that imaginative, and, if it may be thus described, 
that poetic quality which is essential to eloquence 
of the highest kind. As a debater, however, he 
ranks among the very foremost of his time, or 
indeed of the whole time described in this History. 
Some of his happy phrases, some of his rapid 
retorts, have passed into habitual citation among 
all who take an interest in political debate. 
One remarkable fact in MHarcourt’s career is 
that he won his greatest and, it might be added, 
his least expected success when that career was 
drawing near to its close. He twice occupied the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it was on 
the second occasion of his holding that position that 
he gained his most distinct reputation as a financial 
Minister. His ‘death-duties’ budget awakened 
the whole Empire, at first into astonishment and 
then into admiration and acceptance. 

When he had reached this point of success Har- 
court soon began to make up his mind that he would 
not live down his reputation, that he would quit 
the Parliamentary field in time, and would not give 
the most prejudiced critic the opportunity of sug- 
gesting that Harcourt might have done better for 
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his renown if he had not striven to hold his place 
too long in the forefront of the political battle. 
To some of his friends who remonstrated with 
him on his determination to withdraw from his 
position of leadership Sir William Harcourt set 
forth his motives and his feelings in explanations 
which did honour to his unselfish, and indeed self- 
repressing and manly character. One of his latest 
conspicuous appearances in the House of Commons 
was on the occasion when he introduced his son, 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, to the House, of which the 
young man had just been elected a member. Par- 
liament and the whole public could thoroughly 
appreciate the feeling of paternal pride which must 
have filled the heart of the father when he thus 
made himself the leading figure in that ceremonial, 
and conducted his son into the arena in which 
he had himself performed so brilliant a part. 

The name of Henry Fawcett cannot be omitted 
from our retrospect. Fawcett won for himself a 
distinct celebrity in Parliamentary life under con- 
ditions which might have paralysed the energies 
of almost any other man. When he was still a 
young man he lost his sight by a melancholy 
accident at a shooting party, an accident all the 
more melancholy because it was caused by the gun 
held by Fawcett’s own father. The shots from 
the gun-barrel struck both of Fawcett’s eyes and 
left the young man totally blind for hfe. He 
had had an early ambition to enter the House of 
Commons, and that ambition, which in most other 
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men would have been utterly extinguished by the 
calamity that had come upon him, only became 
a new guide to him in his darkness. He him- | 
self, in his later years, explained to some of his 
friends the motives which urged him to endeavour 
still to carry his plans of life to realisation. 
Knowing well the grief which the accident had 
given to his father, the young man was deter- 
mined at any strain and trouble to himself to 
make his father believe that the loss of sight 
had not been to him an irreparable calamity, had 
not extinguished all the honourable ambitions 
and ali the active purposes of his life. Two 
years after the accident he became a candidate 
for a seat in the House of Commons and was 
not successful, and on two subsequent occasions 
he made a like effort with the like result. In 
1865 he was elected for Brighton, and continued 
to represent that constituency until 1874, when 
he met with defeat, but was elected immediately 
for Hackney, which he represented until the close 
of his life. 

Henry Fawcett was one of the most active 
workers in the stirring life of the House of 
Commons. It might have been reasonably as- 
sumed that a man afflicted with total blindness 
would have found it very hard to accommodate 
himself to the ways of the House. The mere 
difficulty caused by the frequent succession of 
divisions during many days and nights of each 
Session, in which only a very limited time 
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is allowed for each division, would seem of 
itself to render it all but impossible for a blind 
man\to fulfil the duties of a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative. Fawcett, however, had perseverance 
and courage which were equal to any emergency, 
and the whole House of Commons cheerfully lent 
him its assistance. Whenever the division bell 
rang and the members were about to hurry into 
the lobbies, Fawcett quietly arose from his seat, 
and any member near to him or passing him 
immediately took Fawcett’s arm and became his 
escort. Thus was avoided the confusion which 
must have occurred if the blind representative had 
endeavoured to make his way unguided into the 
division lobby. Fawcett used to tell an anecdote 
of an early adventure of his in this way which 
occurred before it had become one of the unwritten 
laws of the House that any member who happened 
to be near at hand must at once become the escort 
of his darkened political comrade on the event of 
a division. Such a moment had come in Faw- 
cett’s earlier Parliamentary days. He had risen 
from his seat and was standing in some embar- 
rassment. A hand was laid upon his arm and a 
friendly guide escorted him through the lobbies, 
When they were returning to their places in the 
House Fawcett asked his kindly guide to tell 
him whom he had to thank for the timely service. 
The guide answered, ‘I am afraid, Mr. Fawcett, 
we shall not often be found in the same division 
lobbies—my name is Disraeli!’ 
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Faweett’s career was that of a thoroughly 
independent Liberal member, for although he 
was a most sincere Liberal of the advanced — 
order, he never pledged himself to the support 
of any particular measure because it came from 
a Liberal Administration, or to the opposition 
of any legislative scheme merely because it 
came from the Conservative party. He was 
always strongly in favour of measures for the 
abolition of religious tests at the Universities, the 
establishment of compulsory national education, 
and an enlightened system of rule in India. He 
was consistently and firmly opposed to that aggres- 
sive policy which has more lately been described 
as Jingoism, and his opposition to it was none 
the less strong when it happened for the time 
to be popular among the Liberals. He went in 
strongly for the removal of all law-made restric- 
tions on the industry of women, and was a most 
ardent advocate of women’s claims to the legisla- 
tive suffrage. In 1867 he married Miss Millicent 
Garrett, a distinguished author of works on political 
economy, an ardent promoter of the higher educa- 
tion of women, and the establishment of equality for 
woman with man in the right to choose Parliamen- 
tary representatives. Fawcett became Postmaster- 
General in one of Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations, 
and it is to him we owe the introduction of the 
parcels post, postal orders, and sixpenny telegrams. 

Despite his severe physical affliction, Fawcett 
would seem to have lived on the whole a happy 
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life. He had the tender and constant companion- 
ship of a loved and most sympathetic and gifted 
wife, and he was able to find enjoyment where 
an ordinary mortal might well have thought that 
a blind man could discover no delight. He loved 
travel, and he assured his friends that it was a 
genuine joy to him to move through new scenes 
and to have their characteristics and their beauties 
described to him by his life-companion as they 
pursued their way. In this spirit he maintained 
that it was always a source of happiness to him 
to have been born and to have lived to his early 
manhood with good sight. The common idea is 
that if a man has to pass the greater part of his 
life in physical darkness it would be better 
for him to have been born blind and thus to feel 
no sense of loss and unexpected privation. Faw- 
cett always held that much of the pleasure 
which he derived from travel came from the 
fact that when some new scene through which 
he was passing was described to him he could 
realise from a recollection of other scenes on which 
he had looked in his earlier days a clear mental 
picture of the lake, the river, the mountains, and 
the sea, which he could never have formed if 
he had not looked on such scenes while his eyes 
could still fulfil their office. He was accustomed 
even to visit great exhibitions of paintings, and 
while each picture was described to him to realise 
in the same way a clear and vivid mental impres- 
sion of its character and charm. He always 
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seemed to be in good spirits, and his cheery 
laugh had an inspiring fascination about it. He 
was a delightful talker, and was ever ready to — 
welcome new ideas and new impressions. Henry 
Fawcett closed his useful, noble, and on the whole 
happy life in November 1884. He died, as he 
had lived, in peace. 

William Edward Forster made a very con- 
spicuous figure among the statesmen of his time. 
For twenty-five years he held a seat in the House 
of Commons, and few men there were the subject 
of so much diversified and such rapidly changing 
criticism. Forster was born of Quaker parentage, 
and belonged to a family engaged in manufacture. 
He was actually called to the Bar, but he did 
not pursue a career in the courts, and continued 
to engage himself in the industrial occupations 
familiar to him from his earliest days. Like many 
men of Quaker birth and bringing up, he devoted 
himself to philanthropic enterprises, and during 
the Irish famine, which began in 1845, he visited 
Ireland for the purpose of distributing to the best 
advantage a relief fund raised by a Quaker organi- 
sation. This event may be said to have been the 
opening of Forster's public career, and it derives 
a special significance from the fact that by his 
energy, his zeal, and his judicious performance of 
the task entrusted to his care he won at the time 
the affection and the gratitude of the suffering 
Irish population, Forster was then universally 
recognised among Irishmen as a generous and 
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devoted friend to the Irish people, and it would 
be impossible to doubt that whatever change may 
have taken place later in Ireland’s sentiments 
towards him, and however that change might 
seem to have been justified in Irish national feel- 
ing, Forster had all through his life a sincere wish 
to prove himself Ireland’s friend. 

In 1861 he won a seat in the House of 
Commons as Liberal representative for Bradford, 
and he rose almost at once to Parliamentary dis- 
tinction and influence. His great characteristics 
were his earnestness, his sincerity, his strength of 
character, and his thorough mastery of all ques- 
tions relating to public education. He was not 
in any sense an orator, and was not even a clever 
and effective debater; but he brought to every 
question with which he had to deal a clear and a 
commanding intelligence, a robust common sense, 
a sincere and fearless conviction, and he was a 
great master of administrative details. He was, 
in short, a man who could not be passed over in 
ministerial arrangements, and he held in succession 
several offices in Liberal Governments. In 1880 
Forster was appointed by Mr. Gladstone Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. That 
was the most momentous crisis of his career. Up 
to that time he had been regarded as the sincere 
and even the sentimental friend of Ireland, and 
the strong conviction among Irishmen in general 
was that when Forster undertook what was practi- 
cally the government of Ireland, he did so with 
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a resolve that Ireland should be governed accord- 
ing to Irish ideas. Ireland was at that time in 
a thoroughly disturbed condition. A new and — 
strong National party had come up under the 
leadership of Charles Stewart Parnell, and Ire- 
land at home was also much influenced by the 
sentiments, the movements, and the projects of 
Fenianism. The island was placed under a system 
of entirely exceptional laws, and the Irish autho-. 
rities had at their command the power to declare 
any Irish movement, or even any Irish meeting, 
illegal, and send those who took a leading part in 
the movement or the meeting to a prison cell. 

The Irish Nationalists and the Irish people 
generally were filled with the hope that when 
Forster came over to Ireland he would come there 
with the intention of establishing a free system of 
government. The result was disappointment on both 
sides. Those who remember that momentous period, 
and who took any part in the political struggle 
belonging to it, can probably find some explanation 
for the utter failure of Mr. Forster to reconcile 
the Irish people to the existing form of govern- 
ment. Forster saw clearly that much ‘of Ireland’s 
trouble was caused by the intolerable system of 
land tenure, and he began his Irish rule by bring- 
ing in measures for the removal of some of the 
worst evils belonging to that system. Forster 
probably believed that the Irish people would put 
full trust in him, and would wait for the gradual 
development of legislative improvements under his 
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care, while the Irish people had hoped that Forster 
would begin his administrative career by relieving 
them from the hated tyranny of a system of excep- 
tional legislation, unknown to any other part of 
the British Empire. The Chief Secretary was 
thus disappointed with the Irish people, and the 
Irish people were thus disappointed with the Chief 
Secretary. Some valuable improvements in the 
land tenure laws were indeed carried by Forster, 
but the exceptional legislation still prevailed, and 
under Forster’s rule Parnell and several of his 
Parliamentary colleagues were arrested and thrown 
into prison. 

Forster now seemed to stand out as a pro- 
claimed enemy of Ireland’s political equality, and 
therefore of the Irish people, while he probably 
believed in his heart that the Irish people had 
misunderstood him from the first and had given 
him no chance of carrying out his plans of gradual 
reform, His political career came ‘to be a mere 
wreck on the Irish shores. His name was for a 
long time held in detestation even by Irish Nation- 
alists who were in no sense rebels against the 
Imperial rule, and yet some at least of those Irish 
Nationalists who had known Forster personally 
always felt assured that he had begun his work 
with the best purposes for Ireland, and only lost 
his judgment and his temper when he found him- 
self misunderstood. He died in April 1886. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was, during the 
greater part of his public life, a man much mis- 
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understood even by some of his sincere admirers. 
The general impression concerning him was that 
his light was but the flash and flicker of an 
eccentric political comet. But Lord Randolph 
had, as the basis of his character and career, a 
sincere and earnest desire to find and follow the 
right course in his political work, and a practical, 
earnest, far-seeing quality of statesmanship. He 
was the third son of the then Duke of Marl- 
borough, was educated at Eton, and at Merton 
College, Oxford. He did not particularly distin- 
guish himself as a student, and indeed, according 
to his own account, he gave himself very little 
trouble about his collegiate studies. Lord Ran- 
dolph more than once assured some of his acquaint- 
ances in later years that when he left Oxford to 
begin in some way or other the business of active 
life he was in a condition of ignorance as nearly 
absolute as was possible for a young man who 
had passed somehow or other through the pre- 
scribed course of college instruction. He always 
declared that it was only after he had become a 
member of the House of Commons that he set 
himself to work to acquire any of the knowledge 
needed by his new position and his new responsi- 
bilities. There may perhaps have been some 
humorous exaggeration about these statements, 
for Lord Randolph was a thorough humorist, and 
enjoyed occasionally a freak of amusing over- 
statement; but he was certainly quite serious in 
conveying the impression that with his entrance 
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into Parliamentary life began his first. real study 
of history and politics. 

In 1880 Lord Randolph made himself con- 
spicuous for the first time in the House of 
Commons by forming the celebrated Fourth Party, 
of which he became the leader. The Fourth 
Party was thus known, because at that time there 
were only three recognised parties in the House 
—the Liberals, the Conservatives, and the Irish 
Nationalists. The Nationalists, under the guidance 
of Charles Stewart Parnell, were very few in number, 
because many of the Irish members in those days 
still adhered to the Liberal side; but the Fourth 
Party was numerically still smaller, and its leader 
had only three proclaimed adherents—Mr. Arthur 
Balfour (now Prime Minister), Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, and Sir John Gorst. As these three 
men were all men of high ability and _ political 
position, it may be readily assumed that they must 
have recognised thus early the great capacity and 
the serious purpose of Lord Randolph or they 
would never have devoted themselves to his leader- 
ship. The policy of the Fourth Party was that 
of absolute independence so far as other political 
parties were concerned, and its members voted 
with Conservatives or Liberals, as the case might 
be, in accordance with the judgment they formed 
among themselves on the merits of each particular 
measure or question brought up for decision. The 
Fourth Party occupied seats on the Opposition 
side of the House and in the close neighbourhood 
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of Parnell and his followers, with whom they often. 
entered into agreement as to the action to be 
taken on some question under debate. What with . 
the independent Fourth Party and the inde- 
pendent Irish Party, and the fact that each party 
included brilliant, ready, and audacious debaters, 
it will easily be understood that the House of 
Commons had very lively times of it just 
then. The House was beginning to discover 
already that Lord Randolph Churchill was not 
merely the reckless and theatric leader of some 
eccentric followers, but had in him, as these had 
also, the qualities of real statesmanship. Many 
of the younger Conservatives began to look to 
Lord Randolph Churchill as the coming leader of 
a new Tory party destined to commend itself to 
the intelligence and the admiration of all en- 
lightened and progressive Tories who did not 
regard the mission of Toryism as merely to keep 
alive every time-dishonoured abuse in England’s 
legislative system. 

In 1885 Lord Randolph’s genuine capacity 
was recognised by Lord Salisbury, who made him 
Secretary for India in the first Salisbury Adminis- 
tration. In Lord Salisbury’s second Government 
Lord Randolph Churchill became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons. During his tenure of office he proved 
himself at last a statesman of a high order; but 
as there were questions of administration on which 
he could not reconcile his own views with those 
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of some of his colleagues, he insisted on resigning 
office. This was at first taken by many as only 
one other of his characteristic freaks, but those 
who had followed Lord Randolph’s career closely 
and who appreciated his character saw that he 
had long been endeavouring to create a new and 
progressive Tory party, and that finding his efforts 
foiled, for the time, by the majority of his official 
colleagues he had deliberately made up his mind 
to resign his office and to trust to the future. 
The future proved disappointing to him by no 
fault of his own. He was stili only in the 
prime of manhood, but his health had long been 
giving way, and it was evident to all who saw 
much of him that he had only a short course 
before him. He was suffering from a malady 
which brought with it frequent torturing pains, 
and he was compelled to have recourse to the 
use of narcotics in order to give him any chance 
of carrying on the Parliamentary work to which 
he was still as ever absolutely devoted. His 
brilliant, and, to the outer world, often bewildering 
career was closed by death in January 1895. 

A new epoch was opened in the _ history 
of Ireland by Charles Stewart Parnell. In a 
political retrospect of Queen Victoria's reign no 
figure stands out with greater distinctness than 
that of Parnell. It was he who first created for 
the Irish National party that policy of organised 
obstruction the object of which was to compel the 
House of Commons to give its full attention to 
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the demands of the Irish people. There had been 
previous to Parnell’s time two forms of resistance to 
the English rule of Ireland, one by open and avowed - 
rebellion under such men as Theobald Wolf Tone, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and Robert Emmet, and 
one by strictly constitutional agitation and debate in 
the House of Commons under such political leaders as 
Daniel O’Connell and Isaac Butt. Both these systems 
of resistance had proved ineffectual. When Parnell 
was elected to the House of Commons as repre- 
sentative of an Irish constituency, being still a 
very young man, he devised and put into action 
the policy of which the essential principle was to 
make lawful use of all the rules and the forms of the 
House, in order to prevent the House from accom- 
plishing any other business until it had given a full 
hearing to the demands and the arguments of the 
Irish Nationalist members. Parnell had but a very 
small following, even among the Irish Nationalists, 
when he began to put this policy into action, for 
he came into the House at a time when the whole 
Trish National party was still under the leadership 
of Mr. Isaac Butt, one of the most brilliant advo- 
cates at the Irish Bar, and a powerful Parliamentary 
debater, whose policy it was to fight the battles 
of his country with strict attention to the rules 
of that Parliament for which, as a constitutional 
statesman, he had a great regard and reverence. 
But Parnell’s policy grew and grew among the 
Trish members, and he had a positive genius for the 
kind of work he had set himself to accomplish. He 
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was a speaker who made no attempt at eloquence, 
except, indeed, that order of eloquence which con- 
sists in setting forth argument in the clearest 
possible language and in the fewest possible words. ° 
Mr. Gladstone said of him afterwards that no 
other Parliamentary debater he had ever known, 
not even excepting Palmerston, had so completely 
the art of saying every word he wanted to say 
and not a word more. Gladstone paid to Parnell, 
after his death, the high and the well-deserved 
tribute of describing him as a great statesman. 
Parnell became before long the leader of the whole 
Trish National party, some eighty-six in number; 
and there cannot be any doubt that by his system 
of compelling the House to give its full attention 
to Irish questions, questions as well of land tenure 
reform as of Home Rule, he came to exercise an 
entirely new influence over the House of Commons. 
To his policy, his perseverance, and his tact was 
due that immediate change in the Liberal opinion 
of Great Britain which Mr. Gladstone represented 
when he accepted for the first time the principle 
of Home Rule. 

_ Parnell’s national policy became so popular in 
Treland that throughout by far the greater number 
of the Irish constituencies no candidate for Par- 
liamentary election who was not recommended by 
him had the slightest chance of carrying a seat. 
More than that, the agitation promoted and led 
by Parnell began to command some influence even 
among the Ulster constituencies, the constituencies 
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which had long been regarded as the secure ter- 
ritory of the Orange party. Two of Parnell’s 
colleagues were at different elections chosen as 
Members for the city of Derry, supposed to be the 
very type of unyielding Orangeism, and the con- 
stituency of West Belfast was also represented 
by a colleague of his. The power which Parnell 
obtained over the Irish people was all the more 
remarkable because of the fact that he was not 
in any sense cast in that mould which would have 
seemed naturally suited for an Irish leader. He 
was not a great orator like O’Connell, or even 
like Butt; there was nothing of enthusiasm about 
his manner as a speaker, and there was even 
nothing of passion in his eloquence, except the 
very intensity of the force with which he kept 
down all passion, and he had little or nothing of 
that imaginative gift which is usually supposed 
to appeal to an Irish audience. Moreover, there 
was nothing of the Irishman in him, so far as 
family and descent were concerned. He came of 
an old English family which had been settled for 
generations in Ireland, the family to which Parnell 
the poet and Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under the Irish Parliament, belonged. 
His mother was the daughter of an American 
admiral, and Parnell himself received his education 
at Cambridge University. There was not, in fact, 
one drop of Irish blood in the veins of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, who so soon made himself the 
hero and the idol of the Irish people. He had, of 
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course, a host of enemies in England, many of 
whom no doubt seriously believed him to be a 
revolutionist and an anarchist, and even a patron 
of political assassination. It is not too much to say 
that a very considerable proportion of the British 
population became quite crazy on the subject of 
Parnell and his plots and his doings. All this 
feeling had its immediate result in the too general 
credence given, among a large body of the English 
public, to the extraordinary Pigott forgeries which 
were rashly and unhappily accepted by the Times 
as genuine letters written by Mr. Parnell himself. 
Then came the famous Special Commission, the 
absolute breakdown of the case for the forgeries, 
the flight and subsequent suicide of Pigott, and 
the acquittal of Mr. Parnell and his arraigned 
colleagues from all the serious charges made against 
them. The whole story has been told in a former 
volume of this History. 

The personal events which darkened the close 
of Parnell’s career, brought dissension among his 
followers, and deprived him of the leadership of 
the great majority of the party, belong rather to 
personal biography than to political survey. They 
do not call for exposition in this retrospect, and 
are only mentioned here because of the disastrous 
effect wrought by them on a great life, which 
had only just before their occurrence reached its 
splendid zenith. There can be no question that 
these events hastened the death of Parnell, who, 
when he died suddenly in October 1891, had only 
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entered on his forty-sixth year. Seldom has a life 
so successful in its public work been so sadly in- 


terrupted. It is but right to say that Parnell — 


had honourably done everything in his power to 
repair the moral fault of which he had been 
guilty, and that the dissension created among 
the Irish National party might easily have been 
averted if Parnell had not been too impatient 
in that most trying time to listen to the advice 
of some of his best friends within the Irish party 
and outside it. The party which he had created 

became reunited after his death, and the best of 
‘ his work still lives and grows. 

Something ought to be said in this chapter 
about the many distinguished advocates who, like 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Coleridge, Charles 
Russell (afterwards Lord Russell of Killowen), 
distinguished themselves alike in Parliament and 
at the Bar during the reign of Victoria. This 
chapter, however, is concerned mainly with political 
work alone, and the lives of those who devoted 
themselves in especial to a Parliamentary career. 
In preceding volumes will be found full account of 
the eminent men whose Parliamentary life was 
but a supplement to a distinguished career at 
the Bar. The author thinks it well to explain 
to his readers that he had a distinct motive for 
dealing, as he has done in this retrospect, with 
the personal characteristics of the eminent political 
men whom he has endeavoured to describe. The 
reading world, when it is told of great statesmen, 
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Parliamentary orators, and Parliamentary debaters, 
is naturally anxious to know how each of these 
men spoke, what was his manner, what was his 
voice, and what was his style of eloquence. Any 
coming generation can study the lives and the 
speeches of such men, but it is always of much 
importance to know, from the observation and 
judgment of those who had the advantage of 
listening often to their speeches, something about 
the personal as well as the intellectual qualifica- 
tions of these men for the position which they 
occupied and the fame which they won. When 
we study the works of the poet, the novelist, the 
historian, the painter, the scientific author, we 
have before us, on paper or on canvas, the whole 
bequest of each man to posterity, and each man 
can be fully judged by the bequest which he has 
left to the world. But when we desire to know 
all that can be learned about the great Parlia- 
mentary figures of the past, we want not merely 
to know what the orator said, but also how he 
spoke what he had to say. The writer of these 
volumes has also, it will be observed, made this 
retrospective chapter strictly a retrospect as re- 
gards the men he describes, and in it has dealt 
solely with careers which have actually closed. 
There are many public men still living who were 
contemporaries of those described in this retro- 
spect, but who may yet have before them a long 
and brilliant career, and are not therefore to be 
disposed of in a chapter dealing only with the past. 
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There are men in the present House of Commons 
who are yet only in their prime, men like Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, | 
Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Asquith, on the Liberal 
side; and Mr. Balfour, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
and Sir John Gorst on the other side; and there 
are rising men like Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who are only at the opening of what 
promises to be a brilliant future. Then, again, 
there are many men whose Parliamentary career 
has been interrupted for one reason or another, 
most. often because they could not submit their 
conscientious convictions to some sudden change 
of opinion among their constituents, men who may 
be confidently expected to obtain seats once again 
in the House of Commons, and to have a successful 
career before them. There are men like Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, and Mr. Herbert Paul who, 
it may well be hoped, will not be content, and 
will not even be allowed, to remain long out of 
the House of Commons. 

Among the Irish members who now make so 
important an element in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment there are such men as Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. John Dillon, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Edward 
Blake, and others for whom Parliamentary life 
cannot yet be regarded as all retrospect. The 
House of Commons would gladly welcome back 
to its benches Mr. Thomas Sexton, for many years 
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the most eloquent among the followers of Parnell, 
who has by his own choice remained for some 
years out of Parliament. The author has not 
included such men as these in his political retro- 
spect, for the exceedingly substantial reason that 
he is not in a position to survey their careers as 
a whole, and to sum up their Parliamentary repu- 
tation. That task he has to leave to some his- 
torian of the coming time. 

We have already shown that the war-corre- 
spondent of the newspaper press—the professional 
war-correspondent—is one of the figures which 
belong especially to the newspaper world of the 
Victorian era. <A still more recent appearance in 
the newspaper world of England is that of the 
professional journalist who is also an active, open, 
and avowed political champion, and a member of 
the House of Commons. In France, in the United 
States, and in other countries it had long been 
habitual for editors of newspapers to take an 
active part in the movements of political life, 
and to become conspicuous and energetic members 
of legislative chambers. In England, until the 
later years of Queen Victoria’s reign, it was always 
the habit of professional journalists to adopt the 
anonymous system, and to pronounce their criti- 
cisms and their judgments from behind a sort of 
imaginary curtain. But towards the later years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign some able and distin- 
guished men began to adopt a different course, 
and to present themselves on public platforms as 
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the avowed authors of the opinions which they 
were expressing in their journals, and, as such, — 
to seek for election to the House of Commons, 
This habit grew more and more into fashion as 
the reign went on, and of late we have had some 
members of the House of Commons who proclaimed 
themselves as having for their especial work in 
life the business of newspaper editorship. As news- 
paper editors they have come upon the political 
platform; as newspaper editors they have been 
invited to contest, and have successfully contested, 
Parliamentary constituencies; and as newspaper 
editors they have been enabled to take their seats 
in the House of Commons. Many of these men 
have made a distinct reputation as debaters in 
the House, and have acquired great influence 
there, and of these some may be mentioned here 
as illustrating this new departure of English 
journalism during recent days. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere has made a remarkable 
reputation in the House. He does not present 
himself as an orator, but he is a most telling and 
effective debater, gifted with much faculty for 
humorous and satirical commentary, with lucidity 
of exposition, conciseness of speech, and the happy 
art of phrase-making. He never speaks but when 
he has something to say, and the House always 
fills when he is speaking, or when it is known 
that he is about to speak. He is the proclaimed 
editor of the weekly journal Zruth, which is not 
especially a political journal, but rather bears the 
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charactér of what is now known as a ‘society’ 
newspaper. 

Another conspicuous figure in this new order 
of journalism is that of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who is 
the editor of two weekly papers, one of which bears 
his initials as part of its title, while the front 
page of each of them announces him as its editor. 
Mr. O’Connor is an advanced Radical, so far as 
English politics are concerned, and he is above 
all things else an Irish Nationalist, and a leading 
member of the Irish Home Rule party in the 
House of Commons. He is a man of great and 
varied ability and culture, and he is regarded by 
the House in general as one of the most eloquent 
and attractive of its speakers. He has indeed 
many of the orator’s best gifts, among them being 
a ready and happy power of humorous expres- 
sion and a thrilling voice. Until he obtained a 
seat in the House of Commons Mr. O’Connor’s 
working life-time had been wholly given up to 
journalism. 

Another distinguished journalist who had made 
for himself by his newspaper leading articles a 
repute which helped to win for him a seat in the 
House of Commons is Mr. Herbert Paul, whose 
volume of essays, ‘Men and Letters,’ has made 
a distinct mark in recent literature. Mr. Paul 
proved himself a brilliant debater in the House 
of Commons. It has been already mentioned in 
these volumes that he lost his seat because he 
would not sacrifice his own convictions at a time 
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when a storm of Imperialism was deg hi2 over 
the constituencies. 

A distinguished provincial editor, Sir Edward | 
R. Russell, is another of the men who, previously 
known to the world only as a journalist, obtained 
during those late years a seat in Parliament. Sir 
Edward Russell has been for many years editor 
of the Lnverpool Daily Post, one of the most in- 
fluential newspapers in the English provinces. He 
had previously been one of the leader-writers for the 
same paper and its assistant editor, and was also for 
a time a writer of leading articles for the London 
Morning Star. Thus it will be seen that Edward 
Russell was only known to the public in general 
as a journalist, and it was the reputation he had 
thus attamed which secured him his election for 
the representation of one of the divisions of 
Glasgow. Sir Edward Russell has lately been 
for some years out of the House of Commons, but 
the distinct mark which he made while he had 
a seat there gives good earnest that he could 
easily find a place there again should he feel in- 
clined to seek for it. Other journalists have also 
been members of the House of Commons during 
recent years, but the four instances given in these 
pages illustrate clearly enough the fact that during 
the later years of Queen Victoria’s reign the jour- 
nalist has come out into public life from behind 
the old-time curtain of anonymity, and has made 
his way into the representative chamber of Parlia- 
ment. That fact has in itself a very distinct 
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historical interest, and makes an appropriate and 
important part of the narrative contained in these 
volumes. : 

We cannot conclude this chapter of political 
retrospect without saying something about the 
formation of the Primrose League. This associa- 
tion was organised in 1884 in memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose favourite flower was under- 
stood by the founders of the league to be the 
primrose, although it must be added that there 
were some dissatisfied critics at the time who 
denied that Lord Beaconsfield had any such 
especial affection. Even if that objection to the 
name were to be maintained by convincing evi- 
dence, the Primrose League would not be the 
only association founded with something of a 
doubtful mythical meaning as to the origin of 
its title. Lord Salisbury became Grand Master 
of the league, and the anniversary of Beacons- 
field’s death, April 19, 1881, received the name 
of ‘Primrose Day.’ On that day the admirers of 
the lost leader were accustomed to wear the prim- 
rose in honour of his memory, and his statue in 
Parliament Square was adorned with the votive 
flowers. The league was said to have begun with 
less than 100,000 members, but was afterwards 
increased by rapid additions until it came to in- 
clude more than a million and a half of ‘ knights, 
dames, and associates,’ and it had its ‘ habitations’ 
or offices established all over Great Britain and 
even in some parts of Ireland. The league held 
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vast annual meetings in Covent Garden Theatre, 
in the Albert Hall, and in other great buildings, 
at one of which Mr. Arthur Balfour presided as 
Chairman. The league is incessantly issuing poli- 
tical manifestoes and pamphlets, and the dames of 
the association are at least as active in the work 
as the knights and the male associates. About 
the political efficacy and the unceasing activity of 
the league there cannot be any possible doubt. 

A National Liberal League was soon formed 
on the other side of the political arena by those 
who maintained the principles of reform and ad- 
vanced Liberalism, and this organisation came also 
to exercise a powerful influence over the constitu- 
encies and the general public of Great Britain. 
Many subordinate and local associations were called 
into being with a like purpose, and it cannot be 
questioned that the founders of the Primrose 
League were, without any such desire on their 
own part, the means of inciting their political 
opponents into a renewed and ever-growing acti- 
vity. The spread of education among the poorer 
classes everywhere helped in great measure to 
promote the growth of such institutions, and 
every student of history must admit that when 
and where opposing political principles come into 
active work they are best served for the common 
interests of the empire by open, proclaimed, and 
responsible political associations under responsible 
leaders, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A RETROSPECT—THE ARTS OF PEACE. 


THE reign of Queen Victoria will, it may safely 
be asserted, derive its especial importance from 
the progress which it saw and helped to bring 
about in the development of the arts of peace. 
The changes that were accomplished by these 
arts during that time may be said, without 
exaggeration, to have entirely revolutionised the 
ordinary and daily conditions of life in the civilised 
world, The whole system of travel by steamboat 
and by railway came into existence but a very 
short time before the reign of Queen Victoria 
began, and only within that reign established 
itself as one of the conditions of existence in the 
civilised world. The practical application of the 
electric current to the business of transmitting 
messages to almost limitless distances above the 
land and beneath the sea belongs entirely to the 
reign of Queen Victoria, This development of 
applied science went on improving until the close 
of the Victorian era could already count on the 
application of the Marconi telegram to the work 
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of transmitting messages without the aid of the 
metallic wire. The electric current has come to 


be applied not merely to the sending of messages, ' | 


but to the impelling of cars and railway carriages, 
and has in many instances already. superseded 
steam in the business of railway lines. So far as 
travel and the transmission of messages are con- 
cerned, the populations who lived in any part of 
the civilised world during Victoria’s reign had 
been leading a life totally different from that 
which belonged to their ancestors. From the 
beginning of recorded time down to the end of 
the first quarter or so of the nineteenth century 
the means of travel and the means of forwarding 
messages were very much the same. All that 
sailing ships and horses and the physical strength 
of human beings could do for travel and for the 
carrying of messages was done. Then there opened 
that entirely new era of civilisation when steam 
and electricity were made to do the work with 
a speed which would have seemed incredible to 
a contemporary of Dr. Johnson, as well as to a 
contemporary of Socrates. 

The postal system has shown a marvellous 


development during the Victorian reign, and has | 
brought all parts of the world into a frequency — 


of communication which did not exist in former 


days between one end of an English county and — 
the other. The organised and regular delivery — 


of letters all over the country by the rapidest 


means and at the cheapest possible rate began with 
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the period covered by this History. In all that 
part of the daily business of life an entirely new 
era was opened up for the public during the late 
Queen’s reign. In previous years, down to the 
close of the life of William IV., the delivery of 
letters by mail applied only to a very limited 
region, was never accomplished with certainty 
and regularity, and was a very expensive process. 
The personal records of those past times are full 
of amusing illustrations of the cost and difficulty 
which attended the despatch of letters from one 
part of the country to another. When persons 
endowed with means and position who happened 
to live in some out-of-the-way part of the island 
found it necessary to send a communication to 
a distant town or village, or to the occupant of 
an isolated country mansion, the sending of these 
letters became an enterprise involving the employ- 
ment of trusty messengers, for whom relays of 
good horses had been carefully prepared in advance, 
and who could not be allowed to travel alone and 
unarmed over wide extents of country where the 
highwayman might still be expected to interfere 
with the journey. Many improvements in the 
postal service owe their origin altogether to the 
Victorian era. The franking system, according to 
which all manner of influential personages were 
authorised to send their letters through the post 
“ree of cost by merely inscribing their sacred names 
on the outside of each letter, was practically 
hbolished during the earlier years of the reign. 
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The wealthiest and most aristocratic quarters of — 
London itself were, even down to the end of © 
William IV.’s reign, left dependent upon a postal — 
system which would not be endured for a day in 
the poorest country village of our own time. 

In England the abolition of the tax on news- 
papers, the stamp duty which had to be paid 
before a journal could be issued, opened the way 
for the creation of a cheap press which brings the 
news of the world each day at the lowest possible ~ 
price into every city, town, and village. The 
spread of popular education has been one of the 
triumphs of our modern times. England, it must 
be said, was not among the first of European 
nations to take her part in this important work 
of reform, but during the reign of Queen Victoria 
England did at last prove herself equal to the task 
which her responsibility as a great State had 
imposed upon her. For a long time it might 
have been supposed that education in England 
was regarded by the constitutional authorities as a 
luxury to be reserved altogether for the children 
of the rich. There were great colleges, there were 
great schools, colleges and schools which were 
public institutions, and there were private schools 
in every county where parents who could afford 
to pay good prices might secure education for 
their children. But the education of the poorer 
classes was left altogether, or almost altogether, 
to the care of charitable associations or of generous 
private benefactors. 
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England was much behind Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales in the provision made for the education 
of the poor. If the parents of a child in England 
could not find the means to pay for his education, 
they could only look to charitable organisations, or 
to some private benefactor, in order to obtain an 
opportunity of having the child taught, and such 
a difficulty as this prevented in a large propor- 
tion of cases the parents, themselves uneducated, 
from making any effort to secure some teaching 
for their children. In our recent days we have 
seen a complete change accomplished in the work 
of national instruction. Not only is education 
brought within the reach of the poorest classes 
in England, but the responsibility is imposed upon 
the parents of having their children put in the 
way of obtaining at least an elementary education. 
The progress of improvement in this direction is 
going steadily on, and it may be hoped that before 
very long there will be absolutely no illiterate 
class in the whole of England. There are many 
countries in Europe in which no order of the 
people remained illiterate at a time when the 
description might be justly applied to a large 
mass of England’s working and poorer classes. 
The founding of free libraries in all the English 
towns, and even in many of England’s country 
villages, has had much to do with the spread of 
education, and the constant production of cheaply 
printed books brings many of the standard works 
of English literature within the reach of almost 
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all readers, however humble, who have any 
real desire for the ownership of appreciated 
volumes. 
All over these islands literary and scientific 
institutions of every kind have been and are being 
established even in very small provincial towns 
and country villages, and the residents have fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing distinguished literary 
and scientific men address audiences on subjects 
of educational interest. It became a custom, during 
the Victorian age, that the most celebrated writers 
and thinkers should address popular audiences, 
not only in London, but in all the cities and the 
larger towns of these islands. Charles Dickens 
delivered his readings, and Thackeray gave his 
lectures, in crowded halls; Richard Owen ex- 
pounded some of the greatest discoveries of modern 
science in various provincial towns, as well as in 
the Metropolis; Thomas Huxley rendered a like 
valuable service to the community, and numbers 
of other eminent authors and thinkers followed 
the same wholesome example. Work of this kind 
was a decided novelty in our social system, and 
has indeed been to a great extent suggested and 
prompted by the common practice of distinguished 
leaders of public opinion in the United States. 
All these innovations on the old-time habits, which 
kept writers and thinkers of real distinction who 
were not political leaders from ever appearing on 
a public platform to address a popular audience, 
could not but have a most beneficent influence 
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in the spreading of popular education, and in the 
training of the community generally to the appre- 
ciation of literature, art, and science. 

The highwayman, that familiar figure in the 
romance and in the real life of our grandfathers, 
has of late years disappeared altogether from our 
real life, and is even fading out of the romance 
of modern days. Of course the romancist made 
the most he could out of the troubles caused by 
the highwayman, but it cannot be questioned that 
to the travellers through English shires in those 
days the intrusions of the highwayman consti- 
tuted a serious danger which had ever to be taken 
into consideration. Then in all those parts of 
the country where some effort was made to keep 
the roads in good order, especially after the im- 
provements accomplished by M‘Adam, the inventor 
of the macadamising system of road-making, the 
traveller was frequently interrupted in his progress 
by the bars of the turnpike, and was compelled 
to pay his fee before being allowed to continue 
his journey. Many amusing accounts—all the 
more amusing because they were written in no 
spirit of mirth, but only in the mood of angry 
complaining—are given in published letters of the 
period, describing the incessant interruptions caused 
to a traveller by the frequent encounter of those 
bars to his progress, and by the tax which he 
had to pay as the condition of his being allowed 
to complete his journey. 

It has been seriously argued by devotees of the 
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past in all its ways that the slowness of travel: 
in the days when journeys were accomplished by 
horse-drawn carriages enabled the traveller to 
study the country through which he was passing 
and the beauty of the landscape which came 
under his eyes more fully than he could possibly 
do now in our period of rapid locomotion by the 
agency of the steam-engine. But even if we were 
generously to admit that the travellers who toiled 
along the country highways in the old fashion 
were always able to keep their eyes and minds 
open to the beauty of landscape during hours of 
slow movement, it may at least be fairly contended 
that the advantage of getting quickly and easily 
to some particular place might more than counter- 
balance the benefit of being allowed time to study 
the charms of every stretch of road before turning 
round the nearest corner. The tourist, for instance, 
who is bent on enjoying the beauties of the English 
Lake Country may be admitted to have some 
advantage in being able to get in the shortest 
possible time to his destination, and to solace 
himself with the scenery of Windermere and 
Grasmere, instead of contemplating for day after 
day the dull sameness of the country roads and 
the country villages that lie between him and the 
scenes he longs to look upon. Dr. Syntax himself, 
in his ‘Search of the Picturesque,’ must have 
found his spirits and his enthusiasm often fail 
him as he jogged along the monotonous country 
roads, the monotony of his travel only varied 
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every now and then by the interposition of the 
toll-bar and the paying of the tax. 

The modern system of lighting cities and towns 
is also one of the improvements which belong to 
the late reign. Even the best streets of London 
were up to that time left at night in a condition 
which we should now regard as serving only to 
make darkness visible. Most of the great sanitary 
arrangements of British cities and towns which 
have wrought so beneficent an influence on the 
average health of each community belong to the 
same period. The water supply of our cities and 
towns is one of those salutary modern arrange- 
ments. In the poorest quarters there is always 
now to be found an ample and continuous supply 
of water, and whenever the supply runs short in 
any place the fact is certain to become a subject 
of public complaint, and to be brought at once 
under the notice of the authorities. 

The local government system now exercises its 
power in each municipality and in each country 
district. We have everywhere local municipalities, 
town councils, or parochial boards, in which the 
inhabitants of the region are duly represented, and 
if the members of any particular council or board 
fail to fulfil their duty, the ratepayers of the 
district can set things to rights by electing repre- 
sentatives better qualified and more anxious to 
supply the wants and carry out the wishes of the 
community. The principle of representation now 
established in every part of these islands is doing 
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most efficient work, and supplies of itself the means 
of further improvement as time goes on, and the 
demands and opportunities increase. The police 
system, as we know it now, may be said to belong 
altogether to the Victorian era, and the employ- 
ment of the old-fashioned force of night-watchmen 
is almost forgotten, or when remembered, is re- 
membered chiefly as one of the comical absurdities 
of a past age. 

Even in the early years of the late reign many 
of the great English cities, and especially London, 
were still allowed to remain in a condition 
which would be regarded as scandalous and intoler- 
able during more recent days. There were certain 
quarters in London which were given up to the 
use and the practices of the most disreputable class 
of inhabitants. As one illustration of the condition 
of things which some half a century ago, and even 
later, was allowed to exist in the Metropolis, it may 
be mentioned that in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Strand, and quite near to some of its great 
churches, there were at least two streets which 
then appeared to be surrendered, without inter- 
ference of authoritative kind, to indecent and 
infamous traffic. Many readers may remember 
Holywell Street and Wych Street. Most of the 
shops in these narrow streets were given up solely 
to the exhibition and the sale of indecent books 
and pictures, and the indecent pictures were pub- 
licly and purposely displayed in the windows of 
each shop which occupied itself with their sale. 
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Many others of these small houses were occupied 
by the lowest class of professional prostitutes. 
Young women stood at the doors in the open day 
wearing nothing but chemises and slippers, and 
inviting with words the attention of passing pedes- 
trians, The road running south from Waterloo 
Bridge was allowed at that time to be given up 
to much the same sort of display, and there were 
many other quarters in which similar practices were 
allowed without any interruption on the part of 
the authorities. But as the reign went on, and 
as the active influence of municipal government and 
the new police began to make itself more and more 
felt, even the worst quarters of London were no 
longer permitted to offend civilisation and public 
decency in such a manner. In the more fashionable 
quarters of the Metropolis, where along the great 
thoroughfares during the night at least, if not in 
the day, prostitution was allowed to parade itself 
freely, the influence of the better governing system 
has for many years been endeavouring to carry 
out effectively its good work. 

The abominations of a past age are only brought 
into public notice here with the object of showing 
how rapid and great has been the improvement 
established in the condition of the Metropolis during 
more recent times. It might be possible to offer 
ingenious and not merely plausible argument to 
prove that the actual morality of men and women 
in these our present days does not show any real 
improvement, even though the outward manners 
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of the community may be more decorous, and that 
the same kind of immorality may go on privately 
among human beings of all classes in the present 
day as that which used to be proclaimed and 
flaunted in the great cities of former days. But 
it would be difficult indeed for the writer of 
history to explore the consciences of the commu- 
nities around him, and to find out with certainty 
whether the men and women are in their hearts 
any better than they ought to be, or any better 
than their ancestors and ancestresses showed them- 
selves to be, and we certainly do not feel inclined 
to enter on any such inquiry. The fact to which 
we desire to call attention is, that in the decencies 
of life, as well as in its comforts, its popular educa- 
tion, and its means for the transmission of news, 
the late reign very early in its progress showed 
a marked and almost a sudden change for the 
better when compared with any or all of its 
predecessors. 

It cannot be denied, also, that there has been a 
gradual and steady improvement from the opening 
of Queen Victoria’s reign in the national habits 


with regard to the use of intoxicating liquors. — 


Great organised movements for the promotion of 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks may be said 
to have had their beginning during Victoria’s reign. 
There have been at all times earnest and mission- 
ary-like movements made by devoted men and 
women to spread the cause of temperance, wherever 
drunkenness prevailed; but associations like that 
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ealled into activity and conducted by such apostles 
of temperance as Father Mathew and others, by 
some great leaders of the same cause in the United 
States and the British colonies, and by the Salva- 
tion Army in later times, are especially charac- 
teristic of the period over which we are now casting 
our retrospect. Anyone who has studied the social 
history of former days cannot fail to observe that, 
of recent years, there has been a most remarkable 
decrease in the habit of over-drinking among the 
upper and middle classes in these islands. During 
the days of the Georges it was the common habit 
among men of high education and high position 
to indulge themselves overmuch in wine almost 
every night of their lives. We have it on the 
most unquestionable evidence that some of the 
greatest British statesmen during those reigns were 
thus in the habit of indulging themselves, and 
such indulgence on their parts appears to have 
been taken as a matter of course. 

From the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign 
a change seems to have come about in the habits 
of our statesmen and of all our educated men. 
The biographers of that reign, even during its 
earlier periods, do not supply us with any of the 
reminiscences or the illustrative anecdotes which 
are to be found everywhere among the writers 
who describe the years that went before. During 
the late reign we find no descriptions of eminent 
statesmen coming to the House of Commons in a 
condition which made their speeches unintelligible 
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to their fellow members, and if any such astonish- 
ing event did occur there would either have been 
some combined effort to conceal it or it would 
have been regarded as an outrageous scandal. Of 
late the whole idea has passed out of the public 
mind, and we no more expect to hear an intoxicated 
Prime Minister or Leader of Opposition attempting 
to address the House than we expect to hear of 
an inebriate Archbishop endeavouring to deliver 
a sermon from the pulpit of a Cathedral. Among 
all classes of educated persons the same steady 
improvement has been going on. We no longer 
associate literature with drink as it was very 
common and not unreasonable to do at a time 
when poets chanted the praises of the wine-cup 
and when Byron humorously wrote ‘Man being 
reasonable must get drunk,’ and the humours of 
the Noctes Ambrosiane would seem completely 
out of place in our days when they described as 
natural and familiar occurrences the extravagances 
of brilliant literary men assembled together for 
an evening of jollity and hard drinking. Even 
among those who belong to that order of literary 
and artistic society which we still describe as 
Bohemian there has been for many years a 
steady ascent into habits of moderation, and the 
festive drinking of wine is no longer understood 
to mean anything like a festivity which takes the 
form of a drunken orgy. 

Among the poorer and uneducated classes also 
there has been a decrease in the habits of intem- 
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perance. There are temperance associations spread- 
ing themselves throughout the lowest quarters of 
our cities and among all our country villages, and 
the whole force of public opinion asserts its 
influence for the repression of drunkenness. We 
have had of late some striking and official evi- 
dences of the improvement going on, through the 
authenticated returns as to the annual amounts 
which the revenue collects from the duties on 
spirits and other intoxicating liquids. These 
returns make it plain that while the population 
in most parts of these islands is steadily increasing 
the consumption of intoxicating liquids is on the 
decrease. There has been for many years an 
expanding and a deepening interest felt by the 
general public in the condition of the homes, the 
dwellings, and the wants of the poor, in city 
slums and in country villages, and the growth 
of that interest has its beneficent effect alike on 
those who exert it and on those for whom it is 
exerted. It blesseth those that give and those 
that take. 

The general character of public amusements in 
theatres and music-halls has shown a decided 
improvement, so far as the British Islands are 
concerned, during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Much has been written of recent days, and is still 
written, about the degeneracy of popular taste and 
manners which makes itself evident in the music- 
halls. Now, we are far from any desire to contend 
that the music-halls of the present time in these 
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countries provide a highly intellectual entertainment 
for their visitors; that they always endeavour to 
cater for refined and delicate taste, or even that 
they do not sometimes attract crowded houses by 
the singing of songs and the exhibition of dances, 
and other attractions which are well calculated — 
to shock the ears and eyes of really refined 
observers. But those who can remember some 
of the popular entertainments which were common 
in London for quarter of a century, and even 
longer, after Queen Victoria had come to the 
throne will readily admit that there were public 
amusements very popular then and tolerated, if 
not exactly sanctioned, by the existing authorities, _ 
which, if they were practised in our days, would 
cause the stones of London to rise and mutiny. 
There were exhibitions then going on every night 
in houses publicly licensed for popular entertain- 
ment which would not now be endured by the 
authorities of our great cities for a single night, 
which indeed we may fairly believe would not 
now attract visitors enough to make such exhibi- 
tions a paying speculation. 

One fact beyond dispute is that the influence 
of Queen Victoria was always directed to the 
improvement and the refinement of public taste 
in all manner of theatrical exhibitions. Queen 
Victoria was no rigid purist in the narrow sense 
of the word, and she never gave herself up to 
the idea that the character of public amusements 
was always to be fashioned according to the rules 
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of a narrow-minded Puritanism. There were 
occasions even when certain plays and operas, 
although inspired by a thoroughly moral tone and 
pointing a healthful lesson, were objected to by 
some critics on the ground that they brought 
under the notice of the public facts in human life 
about which it would be better that respectable 
folks should know nothing, or at least should 
not be encouraged to admit that they knew 
anything. There were instances in which the 
Queen gave her personal countenance to such 
representations for the good reason that they carried 
with them pure and wholesome teaching, and that 
the evils which they showed up and condemned 
must have been known to exist by every person 
above the age of childhood who read a book or 
a newspaper or had occasion to pass at night 
through the streets of a city. In these instances 
the judgment of the Queen seems to us to have 
been perfectly right and justified by the very 
laws of morality itself. The critics who argued 
on the other side of the question might just as 
fairly have contended that the preacher who shows 
up the evil of drunkenness is only teaching sober 
and innocent persons how to get drunk, or that 
the moralist who writes against the growth of 
prostitution is only teaching innocent young women 
the way to sell themselves for money. 

The influence of the Queen over the whole 
tone of public, and especially of theatrical, amuse- 
ment was always wholesome and purifying, and 
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was all the more actively beneficent in its operation 
because the Queen was known to be a patroness 
of every institution and of every effort that could | 
make for the cause of education and of charity. 
From the opening to the close of her reign she 
had lent unceasing and at the same time most 
discerning encouragement to every such purpose, 
and when therefore she gave her support to any 
dramatic or operatic performance her people could 
entertain no doubt that such a performance was 
not merely artistic but also healthful and in- 
structive. 

Much has been written about the increasing 
influence of wealth and the ever-spreading homage 
offered to wealth during the later years of our 
history, and it cannot be denied that mere riches, 
no matter how these may have been acquired, 
are now more than ever a power in English 
society. But it cannot be said that Queen Victoria 
ever gave any encouragement to this worship of 
newly acquired millions, and her own personal 
inclinations seem to have led her to keep as 
far as possible within the old lines of the social 
constitution and to present but a chilling front 
to the advances made by the millionaire of yester- 
day. So far as the character of public amusements 
is concerned the retrospect of Queen Victoria’s 
reign must on the whole be regarded as highly 
satisfactory by every student of its history. The 
position of the dramatic author and of the actor 
has greatly improved, and we have entirely got 
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rid of that kind of feeling which would still regard 
even a successful actor or actress as a sort of 
curiosity to be admired and wondered at and 
patronised, but not asa personage whom respectable 
society could welcome to its intimacy. Much of 
this change is, of course, owing to the actors and 
the actresses themselves and to their higher 
standard of life and conduct, but much is also due 
to the spread of the true artistic spirit and to the 
growth of education among all classes of the com- 
munity. Industrial art of every kind owes much 
to the encouragement given by Queen Victoria. 
The great international exhibitions may be said, 
with literal truth, to have come into existence 
during her reign and under the direct influence 
of her husband and herself. 

The late reign has been a period of great 
political reforms. The passing of the first Act of 
reform, that which was accomplished in 1832 by 
Earl Grey and Lord John Russell, opened the 
way, indeed, for all the emancipating legislation 
which belongs to Queen Victoria’s reign; but the 
later period saw some measures of wide-spreading 
reform which were hardly contemplated even by 
the most advanced thinkers at the time, when 
a large proportion of the community regarded 
Earl Grey and Lord John Russell as men who 
were unconsciously inviting the approach of 
anarchy. At the beginning of the late reign the 
Parliamentary representation of these countries 
was limited by such narrowing and perplexing 
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class restrictions that it had no claim to. be 
regarded as real representation in any sense of 
the word. The existing restrictions applied not 
merely to the men who were to give a vote, but 
also to the men for whom the vote was to be 
given. There was a property qualification which 
narrowly limited the numbers of those who could 
be chosen as the representatives of Parliamentary 
constituencies. The property qualification laid it 
down that no man could be elected to a seat in 
the House of Commons who did not possess a 
certain extent of landed property, valued at an 
amount which limited the choice of electors to 
candidates belonging to the wealthy classes. If 
the candidate could not show that he possessed 
that property qualification, there was an end to 
his candidature. 

Nothing was more common in those days than 
for a young man of family, not himself possessed 
of this essential requisite, to induce some relative 
or friend to make over to him nominally by deed 
of settlement the amount of property needed to en- 
able him to appear as a candidate at an election. 
This performance was gone through again and 
again in constituencies where it was well known 
that a particular candidate would be sure of elec- 
tion by a large majority if only he could prove that 
he owned a quantity of land valued at the necessary 
amount, and where if he did not possess that prac- 
tical qualification for statesmanship the law declared 
that he must not have a seat in what was even 
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then described as the representative chamber. The 
spread of education and the development of Parlia- 


mentary reform abolished in course of time this 


property qualification, and the registered voters 
were free to elect as their representative the 
man of their choice, without taking any account 
as to the value of his landed property, or stopping 
to consider whether he had or had not anys landed 
property whatever. 

But there still remained the legal restrictions 
which limited the numbers of the voters. In order 
that a man might be qualified to give a vote at 
a Parliamentary election he was bound to occupy, 
whether in town or country, a house paying not 
less than a certain annual rental, a rental which 
absolutely disqualified the great mass of those 
belonging to the poorer classes—the whole working 
population, in fact. The progress of reform held 
its way, however, and at length it came to be 
arranged by law that the franchise should be the 
right of every householder and of every lodger who 
had maintained his position under prescribed con- 
ditions which could be fulfilled by every reputable 
person, even of the humblest class. 

Another great change for the better was made 
when the system of vote by ballot was adopted 
in these countries. A long struggle had to take 
place before vote by ballot was accepted by our 
legislators. One great argument against it was 
especially plausible, and was worked for a long 
time with great success That argument was that 
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no honest and independent Briton ought to be 
ashamed or afraid of giving his vote openly, or ought 
to have any desire to screen his political action from 
the observation of his fellow-countrymen. Some- 
legislators and writers, who were known to be 
genuine Liberals and earnest reformers, strongly 
opposed the ballot, on the ground that secret voting 
was a practice unworthy of enlightened and inde- 
pendent men. It might do very well, and be fairly 
justifiable—such was the argument—in foreign 
States where the tyranny of sovereigns and ruling 
classes made men afraid to give their votes openly 
for the weaker political side, but would never suit 
the free and manly citizens of the British Empire. 
The supporters of the ballot maintained that there 
were conditions, even in the British Empire, which 
sometimes made it highly inconvenient for men of 
the poorer classes to give their votes in opposition 
to the interests of their employers; that it was 
unfair to compel such men either to expose them- 
selves to serious personal disadvantage or to give 
a vote which did not represent their conscientious 
convictions. The principle of enlightened reform 
won its victory once again, and the ballot system 
became one of the principles of the British and 
Colonial electoral systems. Vote by ballot may 
now be regarded as fully established and universally 
accepted throughout the Empire, and there does 
not appear the slightest prospect of any reaction 
setting in against its operation. 

The cost of an election has been greatly reduced 
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by many of the reforms which distinguished the 
reign of Queen Victoria, but there remains much 
yet to be accomplished in the same direction. One 
of the principles strongly advocated by some Radi- 
cal leaders and sections, but concerning which we 
have not lately heard very much, is the introduc- 
tion into the British Parliamentary system of that 
regulation which prevails in so many other countries, 
the payment of members. There is something to 
be said in favour of this practice, and it is probable 
that before long a new agitation may set in for 
making the payment of men elected to the House 
of Commons a part of our constitutional system. 

Another and a yet more extensive and venturous 
change in our Parliamentary arrangements is that 
championed by the advocates of Women’s Suffrage. 
This agitation belongs altogether in its origin and 
its development to the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The question is undoubtedly one of very great 
importance, and it is certain that it will present 
itself in a powerful and widely-organised form for 
settlement at no very distant date. But that day, 
whenever it comes, will not belong to the period 
of this History, and we have already told our 
readers something about the growth and the spread 
of the agitation in its favour. 

The general summary of our Parliamentary 
development during the Victorian era justifies 
the statement that in those years the House of 
Commons became, for the first time in its history, 
in the true sense a representative institution— 
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a legislative assembly representing all creeds, all 
forms of political opinion, and all classes in the 
Empire. The House of Lords has not, during the 
same time, undergone much change, and it is a 
singular fact that the agitation striving for some 
fundamental alteration in the constitution of this 
Upper or Second Chamber seems of later years 
to have rather relaxed than increased in vigour. 
Probably one reason for this may be the more 
immediate pressure of the work of reform which 
had to be accomplished for, and in, the represen- 
tative assembly, and the general impression among 
reformers that the negative inconveniences and 
evils coming from the House of Lords, as at 
present constituted, might well be allowed to 
wait for their reform until the House of Commons 
should be so thoroughly reorganised as to make 
it a more effective instrument for the consideration 
of the whole constitutional question belonging to 
the construction of a Second Chamber. 

The growth of civilisation showed itself very 
impressively in England throughout Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign by the humanising change which took 
place in the fashion of public amusements. When 
the reign began pugilism was one of the most 
popular of sports, and was patronised by all classes, 
by men belonging to the nobility and all the 
uppermost orders of society, by men of university 
culture and the most expanded education. Although 
the laws of the realm forbade public pugilistic 
contests, there was a general concurrence among 
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all classes to help in evading the law, and in 
enabling the favourite sport to be carried on by 
a process of conspiracy which kept the place of 
meeting a secret, up to the last moment, from the 
constituted authorities. The Queen had reigned 
nearly a quarter of a century when the famous 
prize-fight between Sayers, the champion of Eng- 
land, and Heenan, the champion of the United 
States, aroused a perfect tempest of public ex- 
citement on the occasion of their struggle for 
the winning of the belt. It may be that the very 
storm of emotion created by this sporting event 
brought about something like a reaction against 
the perverted taste which countenanced, patronised, 
and rewarded the abominable practice. Perhaps 
the fact that the eyes of the whole country were 
at once and for the moment attracted to the 
scene, or to the printed description of this prize- 
fight, had a salutary effect by compelling rational 
men and women to take the whole subject into 
serious consideration, and thus to prepare the way 
for that healthier public mood which could judge 
that what was called a national pastime was 
nothing but a national disgrace. Certain it is 
that from the time of that event the public ad- 
miration for the prize-fight and the prize-fighter 
began rapidly to decay, and towards the end of 
the reign the public contests of the professional 
boxers had passed as completely out of living 
history as the ducking-stool or the pillory. 
Cock-fighting too, which was still a favourite 
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sport at the opening of the reign, hardly lives even 
in the memory of the present generation. There 
has also been a strong growing disinclination 
towards that once favourite method of stag- 
hunting which merely staged the poor stag to 
the show, and gave him no fair chance of effecting 
his escape, and indeed the deer hunt, in any form 
or in any conditions, has ceased to hold its former 
prominent place among national sports. Of course 
most forms of hunting must be open to the moral 
objections of those who would condemn any species 
of amusement which finds its delight and its in- 
spiration in the hunting and the killing of harmless 
animals, and it may well be hoped that the time 
is not far distant when the intelligence and the 
good feeling of all classes in civilised countries 
will put an end to any pastimes which express 
themselves in the infliction of cruelty and death. 

Pigeon-shooting still continues to be a recog- 
nised amusement among many classes of men and 
women who ought to know better and to feel 
better, and we know that many of the most 
humane and the most thoughtful men still refuse 
to be convinced that there is anything of cruelty 
in trout-fishing and salmon-fishing. The argument 
is often put forward that if there be no lack of 
humanity shown by those who will dine off meat 
and fish, off the flesh of animals and birds, and 
the bodies of fishes which must have been killed 
in order to make them available as food, there 
can be no inhumanity in killing the four-footed 
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animals and the fishes so that they may supply 
food to men and women. But without going 
into what may be called the vegetarian theory 
of food as a moral principle, it may surely be 
pointed out that there is a great difference between 
putting to death one of the lower animals in order 
that food, believed to be essential to health, may 
be provided for human beings, and killing the 
same creatures for sport and the pleasing ex- 
citement of putting something to death, A 
distinguished Englishman, well known to be a 
genuine philanthropist, and who was at the 
same time a great lover of fishing, once defended 
his favourite sport by the argument that the 
salmon or the trout really felt no pain when it 
swallowed the bait and the hook, and that it 
passed out of life in a blissful unconsciousness. 
The objection made to his argument was that, 
as the salmon or the trout seemed to enjoy its 
life in the waters which were its home, it was 
evidently a spirit of cruelty which could find 
delight in putting an end to its existence, not 
because the angler needed food and could not 
otherwise obtain it, but because it gave him a 
pleasurable sensation to catch his prey. 

For the present, however, we can only observe 
with satisfaction that even in the field sports of 
these later days the spirit of humanity is gradually 
making its influence more and more felt, and that 
human nature is showing itself sensitive as regards 
cruelty to animals, even for the purposes of sport, 
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to a degree which would hardly have been under- 
stood by the general public in the early days of 
Queen Victoria's reign. Horse-racing is still just 
as popular among all classes as it ever was before, 
but there is good reason to believe that this 
national pastime is less associated among educated 
men with mere gambling than it was some quarter 
of a century ago. 

A movement peculiarly characteristic of the 
humane, or, as it is commonly called, the humani- 
tarian spirit which made its influence so widely 
felt in England during Queen Victoria’s reign was 
that represented by the Anti-Vivisection Society. 
The practice of vivisection is, we need hardly 
tell our readers, that which experiments on the 
living bodies of the lower animals with the object 
of obtaining a thorough surgical knowledge as 
to the effects produced by certain conditions of 
suffering. The systematised practice of vivisection 
is itself of somewhat modern date. It was em- 
ployed by John Hunter, William Harvey, and 
other celebrated operators, and it was undoubtedly 
brought into existence with a sincere desire for 
the benefit of the human race. The theory was 
that by such experiments on living animals an 
amount of physiological instruction might be ob- 
tained which could be turned to the best and 
most humane account, surgically, for the alleviation 
of the sufferings of human beings. There had 
been for a long time in England and in many 
other countries societies established for the pre- 
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vention of cruelty to animals, and so long ago as 
1859 two of these societies, that of London and 
that of Paris, obtained the appointment of a com- 
mittee of distinguished medical men for the purpose 
of inquiring as to the value of the information 
supposed to be gained by the practice of vivisection. 
The judgment given by that committee was not 
unanimous, and did not therefore do much towards 
settling the question, but it certainly encouraged 
the Anti- Vivisectionists by the fact that it 
proved the existence of a difference of opinion, 
even among medical authorities, as to the value 
of vivisection. Various national and international 
conferences were held, from time to time, to discuss 
the questions raised by the Anti-Vivisectionists, 
and finally the energetic and thorough - going 
National Anti-Vivisection Society which we know 
at the present day was founded in England, and 
has its kindred associations in almost all civilised 
countries. 

It can hardly be questioned by any impartial 
mind that on both sides of the controversy, even 
among the extreme advocates on either side, the 
ruling motive is a feeling of humanity. The Vivi- 
sectionists were and are undoubtedly influenced 
by the desire to obtain some specific knowledge 
which might enable surgery to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of human beings in various cases of illness, 
and by a belief that this result could be obtained 
from the study of the actual and immediate effect 
of certain experiments on the bodies of living 
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animals, The Anti-Vivisectionists contend that 
no such beneficent results could be obtained for 
man through the infliction of torture on living 
animals, and most of them further contend that, 
even if such a result could be obtained, man has 
no right to inflict torture on living creatures of 
the lower order merely with the hope that some 
physical benefit might come to humanity through 
the surgical experience derived from vivisection. 
Measures to restrict the practice of vivisection 
were brought into Parliament, with the result that 
some regulations were established requiring that 
vivisectors must be authorised by a licence, and 
must conform with certain limiting ordinances, 
but the practice of vivisection was not itself 
condemned or suppressed by law. Even the de- 
mand made by the Anti-Vivisectionists that the 
experiments should only be tried on animals which 
had previously been rendered insensible by anes- 
thetics was strongly opposed by some eminent 
surgeons. These surgeons insisted that the real 
effect of the operation could not be ascertained 
while its subject was insensible to pain, and that 
therefore the proposed restriction would deprive 
it of its sole justification—the obtaining of know- 
ledge which could be rendered available for the 
mitigation of human suffering. 

The controversy became for a time increasingly 
bitter on either side. Some of the Anti-Vivisec- 
tionists described their opponents as beings who 
enjoyed the infliction of torture on helpless animal 
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creatures. Many of the Vivisectionists charac- 
terised the upholders of the opposite side of the 
controversy as ignorant, unscientific outsiders filled 
with a sickly humanitarian sentimentality. There 
was much difference of opinion among the Vivisec- 
tionists themselves as to the extent of the bene- 
ficent results to be derived from the practice, and 
the conditions under which that practice ought to be 
applied. Among the general outer public there were 
many different shades of opinion. The extremists 
on either side might be divided into two classes. 
One class of the Vivisectionists maintained that the 
lower animals had no claim, on their own account, 
to any consideration on the part of human beings, 
and were properly to be used in any manner which 
might make them serviceable to the comfort and 
health of men and women. The extremists on the 
other side maintained that according to the moral 
code no supposed or even certain benefit to the 
physical condition of human beings could justify 
the infliction of torture upon lower animals; in 
other words, that vivisection was itself an offence 
against the moral law, and that a moral wrong 
must not be done even with the object of bringing 
comfort and health to human sufferers. Then the 
more moderate among the advocates of Vivisection 
argued that its most beneficial effects could be 
brought about under conditions which mitigated 
the pain inflicted on the victim; while the mode- 
rates on the other side satisfied themselves with 
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creatures was ever likely to be brought about by 
a succession of experiments on lower animals. 

One of the most influential leaders of the Anti- 
Vivisection movement in recent days is the Honour- 
able Stephen Coleridge, second son of the first 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Stephen Coleridge was one of the Council of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and he became Honorary Secretary of the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society. It seems only 
in the natural order of things that such a position 
should be held by one who belongs to the family 
of the great poet who wrote, ‘He prayeth best 
who loveth best all things both great and small;’ 
and Stephen Coleridge has certainly shown 
during his life of active humanity that such love 
thoroughly inspired him. He devoted himself to 
the Anti-Vivisection movement, and made many 
personal sacrifices in order to promote its success. 
He is a man of many and varied gifts, has won 
successes in literature and as a painter, has been 
called to the Bar, and acted for some years as 
Secretary to his father, when Lord Coleridge was 
Chief Justice of England, and has been a great 
traveller. Of late years he allowed no other of the 
pursuits in which he had become successful to pre- 
vent him from devoting a great part of his time to 
the work he had voluntarily accepted for the pro- 
motion of the Anti-Vivisection movement. 

Some of the sacrifices Mr. Stephen Coleridge 
made personally to the cause he had at heart 
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became known to the public during a trial which 
took place after the date which brings this History 
to its close. We only allude to it here because it 
formed an important event in the history of the 
Anti-Vivisection Society, which came into organi- 
sation during the later years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. The story of that movement is of much 
significance as a peculiar illustration of the ex- 
panding humanitarianism which is especially char- 
acteristic of our more modern times. Up to a 
comparatively recent period human benevolence 
was content to exercise its influence, in any orga- 
nised form, only for the relief of ‘suffering, sad 
humanity ’—to save human beings from unmerited 
pain. Then came a time when humanity did its 
best to protect even the lower animals against 
those who would inflict wanton cruelty upon them. 
The Anti-Vivisection organisation carried the prin- 
ciple still farther, and raised its voice against the 
infliction of pain on the creatures inferior to man, 
even where science contended that by the infliction 
of such pain a distinct and practical benefit could 
be obtained for suffering men, women, and children. 
The existence of such an organisation is an event 
worthy of record in the history of our own times. 
Among the many benefits which the expansion 
of medical science conferred upon humanity during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the use of anzesthetics 
and of antiseptics must rank among the very fore- 
most and the most highly promising as regards 
future beneficial development. The anesthetic 
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principle is that which would provide means for 
relieving the nerves of a patient from the sense of 
pain while an operation is carried on by the sur- 
geon in order to restore the sufferer once again to 
health and to the enjoyment of life. The work 
which the antiseptic principle sets itself to do is 
that of preventing the growth of putrefactive pro- 
cesses in any part of the human frame, whether by 
microbes or from any other influence, and thereby 
protecting humanity against some of the most 
dangerous maladies which threaten its bodily and 
therefore its mental welfare. 

At many periods of the world’s history there 
were vague ideas afloat among those who practised 
the arts of the physician and the surgeon with 
regard to the advantages of relieving a patient 
from pain while some surgical operation was going 
on, and also for the prevention of that process of 
corruption in the human body which, since the 
beginning of time, has been a trouble to the human 
race. At one period or another some professor of 
the healing art has projected his mind beyond the 
intellectual horizon of his contemporaries, and has 
thought out a scheme for making a patient insen- 
sible to pain during the working of some needed 
surgical operation, with the sound conviction that 
the mere relief from temporary pain was not alone 
a means of rendering the surgical operation more 
successful, but would also enable the nerves and 
the physical strength of the patient to regain more 
quickly and to retain longer in the future their full 
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soundness and vigour. But no regular system was 
ever established as a result of these experiments 
and these scientific guesses until after the reign of 
Queen Victoria had set in. 

Among the great names of the Victorian age the 
name of Joseph Lister, now Lord Lister, must hold 
one of the highest places. Joseph Lister, who was 
the son of a distinguished microscopist, graduated 
at London University in arts and in medicine, be- 
came a Fellow of the College of Surgeons, and later 
became Surgeon-Extraordinary to Queen Victoria. 
His chief work during his most valuable career 
was the introduction of the antiseptic system which 
has been justly described as having revolutionised 
modern surgery. He received the prize of the 
Academy of Paris for his observations and dis- 
coveries in the use of the antiseptic method in 
surgery, and in 1883 was made a Baronet on the 
recommendation of Mr. Gladstone. In 1896 he 
was raised to the peerage by Queen Victoria, and, 
as one of his biographers says, he is, ‘if not the 
first medical man called to the House of Lords, 
certainly the first to be called there in recognition 
of his great position as a medical man.’ 

Nothing done in our time has accomplished a 
greater work in medical and surgical art than the 
work achieved under the inspiration of Lord Lister 
for the recognition and establishment of the anti- 
septic system as the one great method of preventing 
or remedying some of the worst maladies which 
can affect and afflict the human frame. We have 
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already shown how the reign of Queen Victoria 
saw the introduction of the many systems by which 
applied science has made life in its everyday move- 
ment more easy and more satisfactory for the 
modern human being, and most assuredly the ser- 
vices rendered by Lord Lister’s genius and careful 
practice will hold a place amongst the highest 
triumphs of that remarkable period. Indeed, it 
may well be questioned whether the reign of Vic- 
toria will not be most distinctly marked in the 
world’s history by the great revolution which it 
accomplished in the application of practical science 
in all its branches to the daily wants and comforts 
of the human being. 

These chapters have already told of the great 
wars which the reign has seen, and of the great 
soldiers and sailors whose names it has added to 
the roll of fame. It has been a reign of great 
statesmen and orators and philanthropists. We 
need hardly say that the literature of the reign 
forms a distinct epoch of its own like that of 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne. The literary 
masters of the Victorian era only need to have 

their names recorded in this chapter. It would be 
- merely superfluous to describe to our readers all 
their great characteristic qualities, or to enter into 
any justification of the position which they have 
won for themselves. Their works rank among 
the classics of our literature, and are not now 
to be affected by any critical analysis, or to be 
further commended to the world’s admiration by 
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any sentences of eulogy. Poets like Tennyson, 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Dante Rossetti, Algernon Swinburne, 
William Morris, carry in the mention of their 
names the full proclamation of their. title to fame. 
The same may be said of the great novelists who 
sent their light into the world during the earlier 
period of the reign. The places held in literature 
by Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Brénte, and 
George Eliot are above and beyond all challenge. 
We may criticise them as much as we will, may 
point to this or that artistic defect in each of them, 
but not the most pessimistic of critics, even were 
he to devote his whole life to so ungracious a task, 
is likely to alter, to any appreciable extent, the 
world’s estimate of them. Some of our greatest 
historians—men like Freeman, Green, Froude, and 
Buckle; and thinkers like John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer; scientific teachers like Huxley 
and Tyndall—will ever be remembered in the his- 
tory of the reign. But we have had at many 
periods of the world’s progress, beginning with the 
earliest times of whose intellectual triumphs we 
have assured record and evidence, great poets and 
historians, dramatists, romancists, painters, sculp- 
tors and musicians, and philosophic thinkers whose 
light has never been outshone in succeeding ages. 
There seems every reason to believe that the Vic- 
torian age will have left its deepest impression on 
the world’s history by the beneficent triumphs 
which it has accomplished in the application of 
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science in all its departments to the benefit of 
humanity and the progress of civilisation in the 
everyday life of men, women, and children in all 
classes from the highest to the lowest, from the 
richest to the poorest, from the prince to the 
peasant. 


The Index to Vols. I. to IV. will be found at the end of Vol. I Ge 
and the Index to Vol. V. at the end of its own volume. 
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War, vi. 8 
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of, vii. 229 
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Forster, 32; to Sir William 
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VIL., 273 
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Board of Trade, vii. 167 

Ballot, vote by, vii. 359 
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Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, Duke 
of, vii. 228 

‘Beggars of the Sea,’ vi. 177 

Bella, wreck of, vi. 318 

Benefices Bill, vi. 192 seg. 

Berlin, conference on factory labour, 
vii. 2, 4 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, vi. 313; de- 
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reunion, vii. 36 
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Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner at, 
vii. 91, 93 
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popular, 108, 110, 114; Boer 
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force, 116, 126; difficulties, 117 ; 
accusations against Dutch, 120; 
war songs, 123; Boer forces, 126; 
guerilla warfare, 127, 128, 180; 
Peace conference, 131, 138; 
British terms, 132; histories of, 
138 ; policy of, 140 

Bombay, plague in, vi. 136; riots, 
187; trial of rioters, 139 

Bombay Legislative Council, mea- 
sures for improvement of cities, 
vi. 140 

Booth, William, originated Salva- 
tion Army, vii. 20 seqg.; family 
engaged in the work, 23; plan of 
action, 26 

Booth, Mrs., her death, vii. 23-24 

Botha, Louis, at peace conference, 
vii. 131 

Boxers, rise of the, vi. 160; out- 
rages on foreigners, 161, 163 
seqq.; meaning of word, 162; 
proclamations, 162; impartial in 
destruction, 164 

Bresci assassinates King Humbert, 
Vii. 232 
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‘Bridge,’ vii. 243 

Bright, John, on woman’s rights, 
vi. 228; his oratory, 301, 303; 
sketch of career, 303 seqg.; as an 
orator, 304 

British Legation, Pekin, besieged, 
vi. 167 seqg.; native Christians in, 
169 ; expedition to relieve, 170 

British South African Company, vi. 
18, 24, 29 

Broadhurst, Henry, sketch of, vi. 
83; Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, 83 

Bronte, Charlotte, vii. 375 

Brougham, Lord, his speeches, vii. 
292 

Brown, Ford Madox, vi. 334; vii. 
189 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, vii. 
375 

Browning, Robert, vii. 375 

Bryce, James, vii. 332; success in 
literature and in Parliament, vi. 
116 

Buchanan, Robert, vi. 342 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, vii. 375 

Buller, General Sir Redvers, arrives 
in Natal, vii. 113 

Bunsen, Baron, vi. 245; vii. 212 

Burdett-Coutts, Mr., vi. 402 

Burke, Edmund, as orator, vi. 
100 

Burne-Jones, Edward, vi. 333 ; vii. 
189; friendship with William 
Morris, Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
and Swinburne, vi. 334; Royal 
Academy and, 335; characteris- 
tics, 337 

Burnouf, Eugene, vii. 212 

Burns, John, vi. 402; M.P. and 
Member of L.C.C., sketch of, vi. 
74 seqg.; influence in strikes, 
75,77; M.P. for Battersea, 76 ; 
as debater, 76; vindicates right 
of public meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, 77 
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Burt, Thomas, first labour M.P., vi. 
66 ; sketch of, 80 seqg.; delegate 
to International Labour Confer- 
ence, 82; Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to Board of Trade, 83 

Butler, General, vi. 272 

Butt, Isaac, vii, 326 
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King Humbert’s life, vii. 232 

Calcutta, plague riot in, vi. 140 

Californian gold mines discovered, 
vii. 85 

‘Camisards,’ vi. 177 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 
vi. 35; leader of Liberal Party, 
124, 374,379; champions Welsh 
grievances, 381; on Lords power 
of veto, 383; attitude towards 
Home Rule, 393; on London 
Government Bill, 401; speech 
on accession of Edward VIL., vii. 
273 

Canada, Dominion of, vi. 257; 
sketch of her relations with 
Great Britain, vi. 3; assists 
Engiand in Boer War, 8; rebel- 
lion in, vii. 283 (see also Colonies) 

Canterbury, Dr. Temple, Arch- 
bishop of, speech on accession of 
Edward VIL., vii. 273 

Capital and labour, vi. 69 seqq. 

Card-playing, vii. 243 

Carlist movement, vi. 261 

Carlyle, Thomas, vii. 189; on 
‘might-have-beens,’ vi. 275; on 
Dr. Guillotin, 313 

Cattle plague, Royal Commission 
on, vi. 311 

Cavour, Count, vi. 308 

Cecil, Lord Hugh, vi. 376 ; vii. 332; 
speech on Church Discipline Bill, 
vi. 220; on London Government 
Bill, 404, 405 
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Secretary, vi. 12, 13, 14, 37, 376 ; 
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14, 19; communications with Sir 
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any complicity with Jameson 
Raid, 21, 26; crusade for return 
to protection, 154; attitude to- 
wards old-age pensions, vii. 9, 11; 
towards franchise in Transvaal, 
90, 94; on Outlanders’ petition, 
99; attitude on South African 
War, 143; Colonial Secretary, 
167 

Channing, F. A., vi. 408 

Chaplin, Henry, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Old-age Pensions, vii. 
11; retires from office, 171 

Chartered Company (see British 
South African Company) 

China, sovereign rights over Corea, 
vi. 129, 182; losing her place in 
Eastern world, 134; leases port 
to Germany, 149; leases Wei- 
hai-Wei to England, 150 

China, troubles in, vi. 159 segq. ; 
immigration of foreigners, 160; 
concessions to other nations, 
160 ; failure of crops, 161; forts 
fire on ships of allied squadron, 
163 

China, Dowager-Empress of, vi. 
159 seqq. ; flight from Pekin, 172; 
return to Pekin, 175 

Chinese Government, attitude to- 
wards Boxers, vi. 160, 163, 168; 
deputation to British Minister, 
Pekin, 164; declare war, 165; 
German minister murdered, 166 ; 
allies offer terms of peace to, 
172 ; foreign policy, 173, 175 

Chinese imperial prince sent to 
Berlin, vi. 172 


Christian Victor, of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prince, vii. 137 

Church and State, vi. 210, 220, 225 

Church Discipline Bill, vi. 220; re- 
jected, 224 

Church of England, ritualistic prac- 
tices in, vii. 160 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, vii. 321 ; 
member of Fourth Party, vi. 66 ; 
forms Fourth Party, vii. 323; 
Chancellor of Exchequer, 324; 
resigns office, 325 

Churchill, S. Winston, vii. 332 

Cialdini, General, vii. 233 

Civilisation in Soudan, vi. 180 

Clarke, Sir Edward, vi. 402 

Cobden, Richard, vii. 303; ‘un- 
adorned eloquence’ on free trade, 
vi. 301, 303 

Cock-fighting, vii. 363 

Cockburn, Sir Alexander, vii. 330 

Coleridge, Baron, vii. 330 

Coleridge, Stephen, Hon. Sec. of 
National Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, vii. 370 

Colonial Federation, vii. 1 seqq. ; 
schemes of, 7; prospects of, 8 

Colonial Office and Jameson Raid, 
vi. 13 seqg., 20, 24 seqq. 

Colonial statesmen in England 
explain their views, vi. 7 

Colonials at Diamond Jubilee, 
vi. 2 

Colonies, representation in Im- 
perial Parliament proposed, vi. 
4-5, 6; willing to contribute te 
imperial army and navy, 6, 7; 
service during Boer War, vii. 
134 

Commons, House of, labour mem- 
bers, vi. 66 seqg., 84 seqg., 240; 
four parties in, 68; vii. 323; 
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Liberals and Conservatives agree 
on Fashoda incident, vi. 189; 
anti-ritualistic party, 200; a 
true representative institution, 
vii, 361 

Compton, Earl, attitude towards 
Salvation Army, vii. 24 

Conan Doyle, Sir Arthur, Great 
Boer War, vii. 138 

Concert of European Powers (see 
European Powers Concert) 

Congreve, Richard, leader of Posi- 
tivists, vil. 74 

Cordu, Mr., wounded in Pekin, vi. 
166 

Corea, Japan and, vi. 129 seqq. ; 
alliance between, 130; inde- 
pendence recognised, 130, 131; 
battle-ground of foreign claims, 
131; leases, 131 

Courtney, Leonard, vii. 332; on S. 
African Committee Report, vi. 
30; speech on KHastern policy, 
152; recommends international 
compact, 154; on London Gov- 
ernment Bill, 401, 404, 407, 408 ; 
as Parliamentary debater, vii. 
177 

Cowen, Joseph, sketch of career, 
vii. 192 seqq. 

Cranborne, Viscount, vii. 309; 
speech on ritualism in Church 
of England, vi. 215 

Creighton, Dr. Mandell, Bishop of 
London, vii. 220 segq. ; attack on 
Sir William Harcourt, vi. 207; 
Bishop of Peterborough, vii. 221; 
historical works, 221 

Cresswell, Sir C., vii. 77 

Cretans rebel against Turkish 
rulers, vi. 39 ; Hellenic in origin, 
history, and aspirations, 40; 
proclaim union with Greece, 41 

Crete, rescued from Ottoman 
rule, vi. 39 seqg.; Turkish mis- 
government in, 39; a battle- 
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54 

Cross, Viscount, retires from office, 
vii. 169 

Cuba revolts against Spain, vi. 248 
seqq., 252; rival claims to, 249; 
sale to United States suggested, 
251; surrendered to United 
States, 261, 264 

Curzon, Lord, of Kedleston, Viceroy 
of India, vi. 141; Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, 142; 
Indian policy, 144, 145; Irish 
peerage, 144 

Cushman, Miss, vi. 340 
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Davidson, Dr. Randall (Bishop of 
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Davitt, M., on state of Ireland, 
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land, 44 
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De Wet at Peace Conference, vii. 
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acteristics, 133 

Delcassé, M., Foreign Minister, 
on occupation of Fashoda, vi. 
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Derby, Earl of, vi. 322; vii. 289; as 
Parliamentary leader, 291 
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177 ; at Omdurman, 178, 179 

Devonshire, Duke of, tribute to 
Gladstone, vi. 104; on women as 
aldermen, 407; Lord President 
of the Council, vii, 166-67 
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Dickens, Charles, vi. 316 ; vii. 375 ; 
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Dillon, John, vi. 408; vii. 332; 
tribute to Gladstone, vi. 109; as 
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30 seqg., 34, 35, 37 

Dillon, John Blake, vii. 30 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl Beacons- 
field, rivalry with Gladstone, vi. 
112; on Sheil as an orator, vii. 
294; as debater and statesman, 
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Dow, General Neal, vi. 271; tem- 
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under China) 
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Vil. 33 

Duffy, Charles Gavan, editor of the 
Natton, vi. 279 

Dunraven, Earl, supported Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, vi. 95 ; 
on women as aldermen, 406 
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self-government for Canada, vi. 
3; vii. 283 

Dutch Boers in Transvaal, Out- 
landers and, vii. 84, 95 
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character, vii. 103, 105, 106; 
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Lord Kitchener, vii. 132 ; thanks 
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in, 183 
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Elgin, Lord, as Viceroy of India, 
vi. 141 

Ellenborough, Earl of, vii. 294 

Elliot, A., on women as aldermen 
and councillors, vi. 405 

Emmet, Robert, vii. 326 

English Church Union Meeting, 
vi. 198 

English Government, attitude on 
Cretan affairs, vi. 42, 46, 57, 61; 
Eastern policy, 128, 132,135,151, 
156; obtains lease of Wei-hai- 
Wei, 150; policy of non-inter- 
vention, 157; plan to relieve 
Pekin Legation, 170; attitude 
on Cuban question, 256, 262; 
negotiations with France on 
Fashoda, 186 seqgq. 

Esher, William Baliol Brett, Vis- 
count, his career, vii. 72 

Kuropean Powers concert to pro- 
tect Crete, vi. 39 segg.; joint note 
to Greek Government, 43 ; pro- 
claim blockade of ports, 47; 
pressure upon Greece, 50; Ger- 
many and Austria withdraw, 52 ; 
blockade raised, 55; Admirals’ 
proclamation, 56 
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results, vi. 365 

Expedition for relief of Pekin 
Legation, vi. 170 


Ree Labour, Conference 
on, vii. 2 

Farrar, Archdeacon, attitude to- 
wards Salvation Army, vii. 24 
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Farrer, Thomas Henry, Baron, 
sketch of, vii. 75 

Fashoda incident, vi. 182 seqq. ; 
Soudanese garrison at, 185; 
French evacuate, 190 

Faucit, Helen (see Martin, Lady) 

Fawcett, Henry, vii. 313; as M.P., 
314 

Fawcett, Mrs. Henry, visits refuge 
camps, vil. 135 

Fenianism, vii. 320 

Field, Cyrus W., vii. 65 

Field sports, spirit of humanity in, 
vii. 365 

Field, W., on Irish railways, vi. 396 

Finlay, Sir R., vi. 402 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, vii. 326 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, Mem- 
ber of Committee on Old-age 
Pensions, vii. 12 

Forbes, Archibald, career of, vii. 
195 seqg.; as war correspondent 
for Daily News, 197 

Forster, William Edward, vii. 318; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
319 

Foster, Sir Walter, Member of 
Committee on Old-age Pensions, 
vii, 12 

Fourth Party, vi. 66; policy of, vii. 
323 

Fowler, Sir Henry, attitude on 
Home Rule, vi. 394 

Fox, Charles James, as orator, vi. 
100 

France : Occupied more in Africa 
than in Asia, vi. 135; negotia- 
tions with English Government 
on Fashoda, 186 seqq. 
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Franchise, reforms in, vii. 359 

Free libraries, vii. 343 

Free Trade movement, vi. 154, 299, 
301; vii. 286 
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Froude, James A., vii. 375 
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Garrett, Millicent (Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett), vii. 316 

General Election, 1900, vii, 142 
seqqg. ; electoral battle, 162; re- 
sults, 166 

Geneva Convention, vi. 369, 370 

‘George Eliot,’ vii. 375 

George, Henry, vi. 285; in Cali- 
fornia, 285; ‘Our Land and 
Land Policy, 286; ‘Progress 
and Poverty,’ 286; champion of 
Free Trade, 286; and of Home 
Rule, 287 

George of Greece, Prince: Mission 
to Crete, vi. 41; High Commis- 
sioner of the Powers in Crete, 
54; his powers and duties, 
55 

German Empire as created by 
Bismarck, vi. 298 

German military system, vi, 353 

German missionaries murdered in 
Shantung, vi. 129 


Germany: Attitude towards 
Eastern affairs, vi. 127; fleet 
occupy Kiau-Chau, proclama- 
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135 ; attitude on Cuban question, 
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Germany, William, Emperor of, 
with Queen Victoria at her death, 
vii. 253 

Gilbert, Sir John, vi. 276; engrav- 
ings in Illustrated London News, 
277, 278 

Gilbert, W. S., vii. 215 

Gladstone, Herbert, vii. 332; on 
London Government Bill, vi, 
402 ; speech at Leeds vii. 151 
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May 19, 1898, vi. 98 ; policy to- 
wards Greece, 61; statesman, 
orator, and student, 99; as 
orator and debater, 100; as 
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minster Abbey, 111; his grave, 
112, 113; rivalry with Disraeli, 
112; follower and successor of 
Peel, 1183; Home Rule Bills, 
118; on Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech on Church Discipline, 
202; appreciation of art, 336; 
Home Rule policy, 392; vii. 
200 ; first Home Rule Bill, 69, 
79; second Bill, 70; on Sheil’s 
oratory, 294; as orator and de- 
bater, 301; tribute to Parnell, 
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Gladstone, Mrs. W. E., buried in 
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Gold mines of South Africa, vii. 
84 

Gordon, General, avenged, vi. 179, 
181; memorial of, in Khartoum, 
182 

Gorst, Sir John, on Education of 
Children Bill, vii. 2, 5,6; mem- 
ber of Fourth Party, 323, 332 

Goschen, Lord, retires from office, 
vii. 170 

Gray, David, vi. 342 

Greece, movement to rescue Crete 
from Ottoman Cult, vi. 39 seqq. ; 
sympathy for Cretans, 41; reply 
to Note from European Powers, 
46; suggests plebiscite, 47; 
troops enter Crete, fight with 
Turks, 48; principle of nation- 
ality, 49, 58, 62; national wishes 
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foreign countries, vi. 58 ; desired 
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_ Grey, Sir Edward, vi. 376 ; vii. 332; 


speech on Eastern policy, vi. 154;- 
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‘Ground landlords,’ vi. 380 

Guillotin, Dr., vi. 313 
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vi, 346 seqq. 

Haldane, R. B., attitude on Home 
Rule, vi. 394 
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English Church Union, vi. 202 ; 
attitude towards Church of 
Rome, 203; speech on Anti- 
Ritualistic Meeting, 209 

Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, on 
women as aldermen, vi. 407; on 
Corrupt Practices Bill, vii. 18 ; 
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ward, 268 

Hannen, Lord, on Sir Charles 
Russell’s speech, vii. 208 

Harcourt, Lewis, vii. 313 

Harcourt, Sir William, views on 
Report of South African Com- 
mittee, vii. 32, 35, 37; speech on 
Gladstone, 107 ; as debater, 116 ; 
as Liberal leader, 121; corre- 
spondence with John Morley, 
121; resigns leadership, 124, 
125; speeches on Ritualism in 
English Church, vi, 193, 198, 
201, 222; letters in Z%mes, 201; 
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toricus,’ vii. 311; as debater, 311; 
‘Death-duty’ budget, 312; re- 
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Hardy, Gathorne, 
speech, vii. 194 
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Harris, Rutherford, telegrams to 
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of, 17; secretary to Chartered 
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Harvey, William, employed vivi- 
section, vii. 366 

Havannah, Maine burnt and sunk 
in harbour, vi. 259 

Havelock, Sir Henry, vi. 292, 294 

Havelock-Allan, Sir Henry Mars- 
ham, at Cawnpore, vi. 292; at 
Lucknow, 293 
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vi. 17; refuses to hand telegrams 
to South African Committee, 18, 
20, 30 

Heenan, prize-fight with Sayers, 
vii, 363 

Henry, Prince, in China, vi. 149 

Herschell, Farrer, Baron, sketch of 
his career, vii. 67 ; as Lord Chan- 
cellor, 69, 70 

Hertford, Marquis of, art collec- 
tions, vii. 240 

Herzen, Alexander, vii. 193 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, vii. 332; 
on Ministers as directors of 
public companies, vi. 387, 389 ; 
Budget 1899, 398; on London 
Government Bill, 406; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, vii. 167 

Highwayman, vii. 345 

Hobhouse, C. E., on Committee on 
Salvation Army Scheme, vii. 25 

Holywell Street, vii. 348 

Home Rule, vi. 69, 375, 392; vii. 
158, 159, 160, 162, 165, 166; 
Colonies, vi. 6,117; attempt to 
kill it by kindness, vii. 50 

Home Rule Bill (second), vii. 200 

Horse-racing, vil. 366 

Howard, Hubert, killed at Omdur- 
man, vi. 179 

Humbert I, of Italy, assassinated, 
vii. 232; his reforms in manner 
of life, 233 
Vil. 


JAM 

Hunter, John, employed vivisec- 
tion, vii. 366 

Hunting, vii. 364 

Hutton, Richard Holt, vi. 269; 
editor of Spectator, 270 

Huxley, Thomas, vii. 344, 375 

Hyde Park closed to Reformers, 
vi. 323 


ft USTRATED London News, 
vi. 277, 279 

Imperialism, vi. 22, 375 

Imperialists, vii. 96; attitude to- 
wards Boer War, 102, 144 

Indian Empire, frontier lines, vi. 
135 ; plague in, 136 

Ingelow, Jean, vi. 267 

Inquirer, The, vi. 269 

International Congress of Women, 
vi. 236 

International exhibitions, vii. 357 

International Labour Conference, 
Berlin, 1890, vi. 82 

Ionian Islands, vi. 61 

Ireland, distress in West, vi. 395 

Ireland, taxation in, vii. 45 seqq.; 
Gaelic revival, 52 segq. ; literature 
of, 54; system of land tenure, 320 

Trish National Convention, vii. 33 
seqq. 

Irish National League, vii. 164 

Irish National Party, vi. 5; vii. 29 
seqq-, 159, 163, 165, 166, 323, 325 ; 
two parties, vi. 29, 30; reunited, 
88; policy of obstruction, vii. 
326 

Irish railways, vi. 396 

Irish soldiers in Boer War, vii. 135 

Italy, efforts for freedom, vi. 306 


AMES of Hereford, Lord, Money- 
Lending Bill, vii. 13 segq., 17; 
on Committee on Salvation Army 
Scheme, 25 
2B 
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JAM 

Jameson, Dr., Cecil Rhodes and, 
vi. 10, 19 

Jameson Raid, vii. 87; plan and 
preparations for, vi. 10, 17, 19 
seqq. ; result of, 28 

Japan, before and after 1867, vi. 
127 seqg.; Corea and, 129 seqq.; 
alliance between, 130; treaty 
with Russia, 130; war with 
Russia, 132; progress in Western 
civilisation, 1382; ambition of, 
135; policy towards China, 151; 
to lead expedition to relieve 
Pekin, 170; foreign policy, 173, 
174 ; new influence of, vii. 285 

Jenner, Sir William, vi. 344 

Jessel, Sir George, vii. 74 

Jingoism, vi. 22 

Johannesburg, vi. 12, 14 

Johannesburgers, intended to ap- 
peal to Imperial Government, vi. 
15, 18 

Journalists in Parliament, vii. 333 


EAN, Edmund, ‘the pit rose at 
me,’ vi. 343 

Keeley, Mary, as singer and actress, 
vii. 71 

Keeley, Robert, vii. 71 

Kennaway, Sir John, on ritualism 
in Church of England, vi. 217 

Kensit, J., crusade against ritual- 
istic practices, vi. 224 

Ketteler, Baron von, murdered in 
Pekin, vi. 166 

Khalifa, forces oppose British, vi. 
178 

Khartoum, British and Egyptian 
flags over, vi. 179; memorial to 
Gordon, 182 

Kiau-Chau occupied by German 
fleet as coaling station, vi. 128 

Kimberley, Earl of, supported 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
vi. 95 ; tribute to Gladstone, 104, 
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LAW 

112; speech on State Church, 
210; speech on Eastern policy, 
378 ; on women as aldermen, 407 ; 
speech on accession of King 
Edward, vii. 273 

Kingsley, Mary H., her life and 
works, vi. 247 

Kinnaird, Baron, on ritualism in 
Church of England, vi. 207 

Kipling, Rudyard, war verses, vii. 
123 

Kitchener, Sir Herbert, Lord Kit- 
chener of Khartoum, vi. 377; 
commands at Omdurman, vi. 177, 
179 ; welcome in England, 181 ; 
memorial to Gordon, 182; ex- 
pedition to Fashoda, 182 seqq. ; 
succeeds Lord Roberts’ in South 
Africa, vii. 113, 131, 182, 248; 
returns to England, 134 

Kossuth, Louis, vii. 193 

Kruger, President, repudiates 
suzerainty of Great Britain, 
vi. 88; re-elected President of 
Transvaal, vii. 82; conference 
with Sir Alfred Milner, 91 ; con- 
duct to Outlanders, 98, 101; 
ultimatum, 101; flight from 
Pretoria, 129 


ABOUCHERE, H., report on 
South African Committee, vi. 

19, 23 seqgg.; on Hawksley’s re- 
fusal to produce telegrams, 39; 
on South African Report, 37; 
on restricting powers of Lords, 
382 ; on women as aldermen and 
councillors, 406, 408; attitude 
towards Salvation Army, vii. 24; 
editor of Truth, 334 

Labour, capital and, vi. 69 seqq. 

Ladysmith, relief of, vii. 128 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, Foreign 
Secretary, vii. 167 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, attitude to- 
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LEA 

wards Report of South African 
Committee, vi. 29 

‘Leases’ in Far Hast, vi. 131, 147, 
149, 173 

Lecky, W. E. H., member of Com- 
mittee on Old-age Pensions, vii. 
12 

Liberal Party, position after Glad- 
stone’s retirement, vi. 115; divi- 
sions in, 117, 121; Home Rule a 
difficulty, 119; differences among, 
374, 375; Home Rule and, 392 ; 
position in 1900, vii. 144, 146, 152, 
158, 163 

Lighting, modern system of, vii. 
347 

Linton, Mrs. Lynn, vi. 280 ; sketch 
of, 338 

Linton, William, vi. 278; drawings 
in Illustrated London News and 
Westminster Review, 279; as poli- 
tician, 279 

Lister, Joseph, Lord, introduced 
antiseptic system, vii. 373 

Literary and scientific institutions, 
vii. 344 

Literature of Victorian era, vii. 374 

‘Little Englanders,’ vii. 96, 151 

Lloyd-George, D., vii. 332 

Local government system, vii. 347 

Lockwood, Sir Frank, sketch of, 
vi. 289; Solicitor-General, 290; 
visit to America, 291 ; sketches 
Lord Russell, 291 

London Chambers of Commerce, 
Committee on Corrupt Practices 
Bill, vii. 18 

London, condition of, vii. 348 

London County Council, vi. 399 

London Government Bill, vi. 399; 
second reading, 401; committee 
stage, 402; report stage, 404; 
passed, 408 

Londonderry, Marquis of, attitude 
towards Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Accidents Act, vi, 94 
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MAS 

Lone Star expedition, vi. 249; its 
object, 250 

Long, Walter, on Committee on 
Salvation Army Scheme, vii. 25 

Lopez, General, expeditions to 
Cuba, vi. 250 

Lords, House of, power of veto, vi. 
382 ; question of reform of, vii. 362 

Lowe, Robert, Lord Sherbrooke, 
vii. 306 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 
vi. 402; intervened in dockers’ 
strike, vi. 78 

Luccheni, Luigi, assassinates Em- 
press of Austria, vii, 231 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, 
Baron, vii. 296 

Lynn, Rev. James, vi. 339 

Lyttelton, Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill, vi. 192 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, Earl, vii. 
298 


M*?e™: inventor of macadam- 
ised road-making, vii, 345 

M‘Arthur, C., Church Discipline 
Bill, vi. 220, 224 

M‘Kinley, President, declaration of 
war against Spain, vi. 260 

Macaulay on compromise in politics, 
vi, 276 

Macdonald, Alexander, labour M.P., 
vi. 66 

MacNeill, J. C. Swift, on Ministers 
as directors of public companies, 
vi. 385 

Macready, Shakespearian revivals, 
vi. 340 

Mad Mullah, vi. 136 

Mafeking, relief of, vii. 128, 129 

Mahmoud, leader of Dervishes, 
taken prisoner, vi. 178 

Maine, burnt and sunk,.vi. 259 

Majuba Hill, vi. 283; vii. 106, 112, 
147 
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MAN 

Mann, Tom, 
France, vi. 79 

Manning, Cardinal, intervened in 
dockers’ strike, vi. 78 

Marchand, Major, at Fashoda, vi. 
184, 187, 188; recalled, 189 

Marconi, Guglielmo, system of wire- 
less telegraph, vil. 236 seqq. 

Marconi telegram, vii. 339 (see also 
Wireless Telegraphy) 

Martin, Lady (Helen Faucit), vi. 
339; characteristics, 340 

Martineau, Dr. James, sketch of 
career, vil. 181 seqq. 

Martineau, Harriet, vi. 316; vii. 181 

Mathew, Father, vi. 271; vii. 351 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., vii. 189 

Max-Miiller, Friedrich, his career, 
vii. 211 seqg.; lectures in West- 
minster Abbey, 214 

Max-Miiller, Wilhelm, vii. 212 

Mazzini, vi. 306 ; vil. 193 

Medical science, use of anzesthetics 
and antiseptics, vii. 371 

Melbourne, Viscount, vii. 286 

Members of Parliament—property 
qualification, vil. 358; payment 
of, 361 

Mexico, dispute with the United 
States, vi. 372 

Mill, John Stuart, vi. 80; vii. 375; 
on woman’s rights, vi. 228 

Millbank Prison, vii. 241 

Milner, Sir Alfred (Lord), Governor 
of Cape Colony and High Com- 
missioner, vil. 89; meeting with 
Kruger, 91; refused arbitration, 
92; on British intervention, 98 ; 
peace conference, 131 

Ministers as directors of public 
companies, vi. 385 seqq. 

Missionaries murdered in China, 
vi. 163 

Money-Lending Bill, vii. 13 segq., 18 

Monkswell, Baron, and Salvation 
Army, vii. 19 


ordered to leave 
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NEW 

Monroe Doctrine, vi. 249 

Monson, Sir Edmund, British Am- 
bassador at Paris, conduct of 
Fashoda incident, vi. 186 

Monza, King Humbert assassinated 
at, vii. 232 

Moore, Thomas, vii. 288 ; on Charles 
James Fox, vi. 109 

Morgan, Sir John Osborne, vi. 268 

Morley, John, vii. 220, 332; ‘Life 
of Gladstone,’ vi. 114; success 
in literature and in Parliament, 
116; correspondence with Sir 
William Harcourt, 121, 123; 
attitude towards Imperialism, 
375; attitude towards Home 
Rule, 393 

Morning Star, vii. 197 

Morris, William, vi. 334; vii. 189, 
375 

Morton, E. J. C., on ground land- 
lords, vi. 380 

Motor-cars, vii. 241 

Mundella, Anthony John, vi. 268 

Muravieff, Count, despatch on Peace 
Conference, vi. 346 seqg. 

Music-halls, vii. 253 


APOLEON IIL, Emperor, 
opinion of Bismarck, vi. 297 
Natal invaded by Boer forces,vii. 113 
Nation, The, vi. 279 
National Anti-Vivisection Society, 
vii. 366 seqg. 
National Liberal League, vii. 338 
National Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, vii. 370 
Nationalist Party (see Irish Na- 
tional Party) 

Navigation laws, vii. 286 

Newbolt, Henry John, ‘Admirals 
All,’ ‘The Island Race,’ vii. 123, 
124 

Newman, Francis, vi. 274; ‘Phases 
of Faith,’ 276 
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NEW 
Newman, John Henry (Cardinal), 
vi. 274 
Nicholas IL, Czar of Russia, pro- 
posed Peace Conference, vi. 346 
Nile Valley, only to be occupied 
by Great Britain, vi. 186, 187 
Northumberland, Algernon George 
Percy, 6th Duke of, career, vii. 62 
Novelists of the Victorian age, vii. 
192 


(ea. Barry, ‘Life of Lord 
Russell of Killowen,’ quoted, 

vi. 291 

O’Brien, William, on distress in 
West of Ireland, vi. 395 ; sketch 
of, vii. 39-40; Irish National 
League, 164 

O'Connell, Daniel, vii. 
orator and debater, 293 

O'Connor, T. P., vii. 332, 335 

O'Farrell, attempt to assassinate 
Prince Alfred, vii. 202 

O'Kelly, James, vii. 36 

Old-age pensions, vii. 9 seqg. ; com- 
mittee on, 11; scheme for, 12 

Oliphant, Margaret, vi. 266 

Omdurman, battle of, vi. 177, 179 

Onslow, Earl of, member of Com- 
mittee on Salvation cota 
Scheme, vii. 25 

Open door in the Far Bests; vi. 147 

Orange Free State, ally af Trans- 
vaal, vii. 83; annexed, 129 

Orton, Arthur, claimant in Tich- 
borne case, vi. 318 

Otto, King, vi. 59 

Ottoman Government declare war 
against Cretans, vi. 48 ; treaty of 
peace signed, 50 

Outlanders, their claims, vii. 86, 90, 
91; Dutch and, 95; petition to 
Queen, 99 

Outram, General, vi. 293 

Owen, Richard, vii. 344 


326; as 
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PEA 
pacer, s Sir James, vii. 80 
Palmerston, Viscount, vii. With 

advice to Stansteld, vi. 308 ; 
debater, 290; temperament, 999 

Parliament, session of, 1897, vi. 90; 
session of, 1899, 374 seqg. ; opened 
by Commission, 377; address 
adopted by Lords, 379 ; amend- 
ments to address, 380 seqg.; ad- 
dress agreed upon by Commons, 
397; subjects for discussion, 
398; dissolved, September 18, 
1900, vii. 145; dissolved at acces- 
sion of new sovereign, 274; not 
dissolved on accession of Ed- 
ward VII., 275; as political 
arena, 286 (sce also Commons, 
House of ; and Lords, House of) 

Parliamentary inquiries, point of 
view of Ministers and of private 
members, vi. 21 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, vi. 316; 
leader of Nationalist Party, vi. 
66; vii. 323, 325 seqq. 

Parnell Commission, vii. 207 

Parnell, Delia Tudor, vi. 316 

Parnell, Fanny, vi. 317 

Parnell, J. H., of Avondale, vi. 317 

Passanante attacks King Humbert, 
Vii. 232 

Paul, Herbert, vii. 332; 
Letters,’ 335 

Pauncefote, Sir Julian, proposes 
permanent Committee of Inter- 
national Arbitration, vi. 358 

Payn, James, vi. 315; admirer of 
Dickens, 316 

Peace Conference at the Hague, vi. 
346 seqg. ; opening : States repre- 
sented, 351; subjects of discus- 
sion, 351 ; armaments, 352, 354; 
humanitarian question: explosive 
bullets, 355; international arbi- 


‘Men and 


tration, 358; mediation, 359; 
commission of inquiry, 361; 
court of arbitration, 362; result 
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PEA 

364; followed by wars, 366, 368; 
second and third conventions, 
369; resolutions, 370; dispute 
settled by, 372; dispute with 
Transvaal and, vii. 92 

Peace Party and Imperialists, vi. 
146 

Peace signed between Turkey and 
Greece, vi. 50 

Pekin relieved, vi. 163, 171 ; women 
and children in British Legation, 
165 ; foreign guards, 166 ; British 
Legation besieged, 167  seqq. ; 
native Christians in, 169 

Peél, Sir Robert, Gladstone’s early 
leader and model, vi. 113; Free 
Trade and, 299, 301; as Prime 
Minister, vii. 286; as orator, 287 

Penzance, Baron (James Plaister 
Wilde), sketch of, vii. 76 

Philippine Islands, revolt against 
Spain, vi. 248; surrendered to 
United States, 261, 264 

Pigeon-shooting, vii. 364 

Pigott forgeries, vii. 329 

Plague in India, vi. 136 ; riots, 137, 
140 

Playfair, Dr. George, vi. 324 

Playfair, Lyon (Lord), vi. 323; 
work on Commissions, 325, 327 ; 
as Parliamentary debater, 326; 
Postmaster-General, 326 ; Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, 326; 
Vice-President of Council, 327 

Plimsoll, Samuel, vi. 330; agitates 
for improvement in merchant 
shipping, 331 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, sketch of, vii. 
49; scheme ‘to kill Home Rule 
by kindness,’ 50 

Police system, vii, 348 

Port Arthur, Russian fleet to 
winter at, vi. 128; taken by 
Japanese, 130; as Russian naval 
station, 150 

Port Hudson stormed, vi, 272 
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Post-cards, picture, vii. 242 

Postage charges, vii. 242 

Postal system, development of, vii. 
340 ss 

Potter, T. B., vii. 73 

Preece, Sir William H., system of 
signalling without wire, vii. 238 

Pretoria, Lord Roberts enters, vil. 
129; proclamation of King Ed- 
ward VII. at, 273 

Primrose League, vii. 337 

Pro-Boer, vii. 118, 144 

Prussia, Bismarck’s work in, vi. 
298 

Public amusements, vil. 353 seqq. 

Public Worship Regulation Act, vi. 
191 seqq. 

Pugilism, vii. 362 


UAIN, Sir Richard, vi. 310; 

member of Royal Commission 
on Cattle Plague, 311; ‘ Diction- 
ary of Medicine,’ 312 


AWLINSON, Sir Robert, vi. 
UL 328; employed by Stephen- 
son, 329; consulted on public 
health, 329 

Redmond, John, vii. 332 ; amend- 
ment on Home Rule, vi. 392, 394 ; 
characteristics, vii. 29; leader of 
Nationalists, 38 

Reform Bill, 1832, vii. 357 

Reform Bill, 1867, vii. 303 

Reformers’ meetings, vi. 323 

Refuge camps in South Africa, vii, 
135 

Reid, Sir Robert, vii. 332 

Reuter, Julius Baron de, career, 
vii. 64 

Rhodes, Cecil, and Dr, Jameson, vi. 
10, 19 seqg.; telegrams to Flora 
Shaw, 12; managing director of 
Chartered Co,, De Beers Mines, 
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RID 
and Gold-fields of South Africa, 
24; Lord Rosmead and, 27; on 
Salvation Army, vii. 19 

Ridley, Sir Matthew White (Vis- 
count), retires from office, vii- 
170 

Ripon, Earl of, supported Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, vi. 95 

Ritchie, C. T., supported Education 
of Children Bill, vii. 5; Home 
Secretary, 167 

Ritualism in Church of England, 
vi. 191 seqg. 

Roberts, Harl, commander-in-chief 
in South Africa, vii. 113; enters 
Pretoria, 129; returns from 
South Africa, visits Queen Vic- 
toria, 248 

Roberts, Lieutenant F., vii. 137 

Robinson, Sir Hercules (sce Ros- 
mead, Lord) 

Robson, W. S., Education of 
Children Bill, vii. 1 seqq. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, vii. 299 

Roéntgen, Wilhelm Konrad von, 
discovers X-rays, vii. 235 

Rosebery, Earl, vii. 144; tribute to 
Gladstone, vi. 105, 112; resigned 
leadership of Liberal Party, 117; 
Fashoda~ policy, 189; South 
African policy, vii. 156 ; attitude 
towards Home Rule, 158; as 
Prime Minister, 311 

Rosmead, Baron, High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, vi. 16; 
vii. 89; Rhodes’ plans and, 27, 
283; sketch of his career, 281; 
policy of conciliation, 283; re- 
signed, 284 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, vi. 334; 
vii. 189, 375 

Rudolph, Crown Prince, his death, 
vii. 230 

Ruskin, John, sketch of career, vii. 
185 seqq. ; influenced by Maurice 
and Carlyle, 189 
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SAR 

Russell, Lady Agatha, vi. 304 

Russell, Sir Edward R., editor of 
Liverpool Daily Post, vii. 336 

Russell, Frances, Countess, vi. 303 

Russell, George W. E., vii. 332; on 
John Bright, 304 

Russell, Lord John, Prime Minister, 
vi. 309; his political principles, 
vii. 287; as debater, 287 ; char- 
acteristics, 289 ; Reform Bill, 357 

Russell of Killowen, Baron, vii. 205 
s¢qq., 330; visits America, vi. 290; 
Corrupt Practices Bill, vii. 17; 
as Attorney-General, 207 ; Lord 
Chief Justice, 208 

Russell, William Howard, vii. 195 

Russia an Oriental Power, vi. 127, 
132; fleet to winter at Port 
Arthur, 128 ; treaty with Japan, 
130; how regarded by Western 


Powers, 135; fortifies Port 
Arthur, 150; Chinese policy, 
151 


Rutland, Duke of, vi. 112 


ALISBURY, Robert Cecil, Mar- 
quis of: Speech on Workmen’s 

Compensation Act, vi. 96; tri- 
bute to Gladstone, 103, 112; 
plan for relief of Pekin Lega- 
tion, 170; Fashoda policy, 187 ; 
reply to Lord Kimberley, 379 ; 
on women as aldermen, 406; 
letter to electors, vii. 153; re- 
turn to power, 166; size of 
Cabinet, 167; speech on acees- 
sion of King Edward, 273 ; sketch 
of career, 309 

Salmon-fishing, vii. 364 

Salvation Army, vii. 18 segg. ; posts 
in every country, 24; Committee 
of Inquiry, 25 ; spirit of comrade- 
ship, 27 

Saratoga Springs, American Bar 
Association meeting at, vi. 290 
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sax 

Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Alfred 
Ernest Albert, Duke of, vii. 201 
seqg.; attempted assassination, 
202; proclaimed King of Greece, 
204 

Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Marie 
Alexandrovna, Duchess of, vii. 
205 

Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Prince 
Alfred of, vii. 205 

Sayers, prize-fight with Heenan, 
vii. 363 

Schwartzhoff, Colonel von, on Ger- 
man military armaments, vi. 
352 i 

Scott, C., vi 408 

Scottish crofters’ grievances, vi- 
385 

Scottish members of Parliament, 
vi. 5 

Selborne, Earl of, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, vii. 167 

Sexton, Thomas, vii. 332 

Seymour, Admiral, relieves Pekin, 
vi. 163 

Shamrock to be worn by Irish 
soldiers, vii. 59 

Shantung, German missionaries 
murdered in, vi. 129 

Shaw, Flora L., vi. 10 segg.; tele- 
grams to ©, Rhodes, 11, 13; 
evidence before South African 


Committee, 13 segg.; distin- 
guishes between ‘plan’ or 
‘raid,’ 15 


Sheil, Richard Lalor, vii, 293 

Simonstown, vi. 247 

Sims Reeves, John, vii. 210 

Sipido attempts to assassinate 
Prince of Wales, vii. 225 

Smith, Samuel, resolution on law- 
lessness in Church of England, 
vi. 214 

Socialism, working-men and, vi. 86 

Soudan, Egyptian, ‘reconquest for 
civilisation’ of, vi. 180 
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SUG 

South Africa: Trouble with native 
tribes, vii. 88 ; progress of civili- 
sation in, 88 

South African Committee: Flora 
L. Shaw recalled, vi. 9 seqq.; crisis 
in inquiry, 21; report, 23 seqq., 
28 seqg. ; further inquiry desired, 
25, 28 

Spain : Dispute with United States, 
vi. 248 seqg.; domination over 
Cuba, 248 ; refuses to sell Cuba, 
252; war with United States, 
261; treaty of peace, 262 

Spectator, The, vi. 270 

Spencer, Herbert, vi. 345; vii. 375 

Spicer, A., vi. 408 

Sport, reforms in, vii. 363 

Staal, M. de, President of Peace 
Conference, vi. 351 

Stag-hunting, vii. 364 

Stanhope, Philip, vii. 179; resolu- 
‘tion on Report of South African 
Committee, vi. 34, 35 ; voting on, 
38 

Stanley, Dean, invites Max-Miiller 
to lecture in Westminster Abbey, 
vii. 214 

Stansfeld, James, vi. 305; sympathy 
with Italy, 306, 308; friendship 
for Mazzini, 306, 808; M.P. for 
Halifax, 307; tribute to Count 
Cavour, 308 ; Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, 308 ; Under-Secretary 
of State for War, 309 

Steevens, George Warrington, vii. 
137 

Stephenson, Robert, vi. 329 

Steyn, President of Orange Free 
State, on union of South African 
States, vii. 82 

Strikes, vi. 70; principle of media- 
tion, 72; peaceful arbitration, 
73 ; dockers’ strike, 77 

Suffrage for women, vi. 229 

Sugiyama, Chancellor of Japanese 
Legation, murdered, vi. 164 
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Sullivan, Sir Arthur, vii. 214 seqg. 

Swanwick, Anna, sketch of her life 
and work, vi. 243 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, vi. 
334; vii. 189, 375 

Syntax, Dr., ‘Search of the Pictur- 
esque,’ vil. 346 


KU Forts, vi. 165, 172 
Tate Gallery, vii. 241 
Taxation in England and Ireland, 
vii. 45 seqg. 

Tchad, Lake, France’s claim to 
north and east shores of, vi. 186 
Teck, Princess Mary of, vi. 280 

Telamones, Flora Shaw’s 
graphic name, vi. 11 

Telegrams from OC, Rhodes, Flora 
Shaw, &e., vi. 10 segq., 17, 18 

Telegraph, first complete line, vii. 65 

Telephone, vii. 243 

Temperance movement, vii. 161, 350 

Temple Bar, vii. 271 

Temple, Dr., Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, speech on Ritualism in 
English Church, vi. 211 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, vii. 375 

Terriss, William, stabbed, vi. 288 

Thackeray, W. M., vii. 375 ; lectures, 
344 

Theatres, vii. 353 

Thomas, Alfred, tribute to Glad- 
stone, vi. 110 

Tichborne case, vi, 318 

Tien-tsin, relief expedition starts 
from, vi. 170 

Times, Flora L. Shaw acts for, vi. 
10, 14 

Tone, Theobald Wolf, vii. 326 

Toronto, Archbishop of, suggests 
National Convention, vii. 32 

Transvaal, crisis in, 1897, vi. 22; 
rising of Boers in, 283 ; franchise 
question, vii. 90, 93 ; conditions 
of, 94 
VII. 


tele- 
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VIC 

Transvaal Raid (see Jameson Raid) 

Travel, system of, vii. 339; slow 
and rapid, 346 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, sketch 
of career, vii. 172 seqq. 

Trout-fishing, vii. 364 

Tung, General, vi. 164 

Tung-Chau captured, vi. 171 

Turkey and Greece, peace signed 
between, vi. 50 

Turkish misrule in Crete, vi. 39, 
41, 44 

Turkish troops defeat Greeks, vi. 48 

Tyndall, John, vii. 375 


NITED Irish League, vii. 39, 
42 

United States, constitution of, vi. 
4; advocates of woman’s rights, 
227; dispute with Spain, 248 
seqg., 373; envoys suggest sale 
of Cuba, 251; sympathy with 
Cubans, 252; intervene, 255; 
declare war against Spain, 260 ; 
imperialism in, 261, 263; treaty 
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